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A MAN OF CHARACTER. 


Theorists are all the while going about smashing 
ideals just for the fun of the thing and for the notori- 
ety, and so it seems but just and right that we demol- 
ish a pet and trite motto—especially so as the demoli- 
tion is justifiable. Besides, we can point a moral. 

The fact that character is what one really is and 
that reputation is what the public thinks one is has 
stood out so long in the bright colored yarn work of 
home wall mottoes that it really may be somewhat of 
a shock to many readers to know that there is at least 
one shining example of a manly man of 
and 


whom it can be said that character 


reputation may be applied to him as 


synonymous terms. ‘This “synonymous” 
man lives where the gulf breezes blow 


over the salt marshes and yet not far away 
from the place where the Maker of the Uni- 
verse planted the first long leaf yellow pine 
tree. Of course he would live where the 
salt sea air might come, for in his younger 
days he prospered on the ozone of it and 
got so tangled in its restful and somnolent 
meshes and driftings that life would not 
be that outside its salty sweep. 

The “synonymous” man, whose life at 
home is his life abroad, and whose life 
abroad is his life at home, and whose char- 
acter and reputation are off the same piece, 
leads a dual life only in the matter of 
names. He has two names; they are: 

George Lock. 

George Washington Lock. 

Away back there in England—no, not so 
far back either, for the gentleman whose 
picture is in the center of this page is not 
so old and yet he is not so young—back 
there in England they 
George, and that was prefixed to Lock, and 
that was his first name. 

But a certain concatenated society grew 
up in the western world, and, being of an 
inquiring mind and desiring to broaden its 
usefulness, this George Lock walked in the 
waving greenness of the gardens right and 
left. He walked in the gardens and in the 
walking it was discovered by the prime min- 
ister of Hoo-Hoo that this American- Eng- 
lishman had been neglected in the matter of 
names, 


christened him 


Desiring to give’ this 
American a name that would preserve the 
American-English unity, a name that would 
be appreciated, a name that would stick, 
they placed Washington in between the 
George and the Lock. So it is that in busi- 
ness and in social life outside the lumber 


English- 


trade his name is George Lock and in the 
lumber trade and in Hoo-Hoo land his name 
is George Washington Lock—Captain George 
Washington Lock, if you please—Snark of 
the Universe, Westlake, La. 

If Capt. George Washington Lock, Snark of the Uni- 
verse, was not that; if he did not have a title in the 
world, he still would be quite as worthy of the promi- 
nence which it is a privilege for this paper to give him 
at this time. 

Captain George Lock, of Westlake, La., was born in 
Somersetshire, England, October 24, 1839, near the 
town of Taunton. This is in the west of Eng- 
Jand. His father was a famous innkeeper at Taun- 
ton. Young Lock went to school to private tutors 
and was finished as to his education from books 
at the North London Collegiate school, where he studied 
languages and mathematics in the good old-fashioned 
way and laid the basis upon which the superstructure 





of his world learning has had certain rest and founda- 
tion throughout all the years. Captain Lock’s memory 
of that education is that he had plenty of Latin and 
plenty of mathematics. 

His first business relation was as a clerk in a rail- 
way clearing house of London, and for two years worked 
in the ticket department of the London & Blackwall! 
road. 

But this young man was not going to look through 
a brass wicket all his life, or sit on a high stool. He 
got the scent of the sea in his nostrils and it has fol- 
lowed him all his life, or he has followed it, one of 





CAPTAIN GEORGE LOCK, 
Westlake, La. 


the two, it does not matter which. When he got 
mixed up with the sea breeze he followed it off, leav- 
ing the railway service when he was not quite sixteen 
years old—still a boy, though a man in stature. 

He does not look upon the conditions which sur- 
rounded him and drew him to sea in quite the ordinary 
sentimental manner, and probably not exactly as all 
these things impressed the writer. He insists that it 
was not the brass buttons and the gold bands about the 
sailors’ caps. Anyway, he sailed on the brigantine 
Orpheus from London to Patras, in the Ionian islands. 
He was gone six months on his first trip from its incep- 
tion to its end. He sailed to the Cape of Good Hope 
next. 


Captain Lock sailed the sea for six years. In 1860 he 


was mate of the River Queen out of New York, which 
he quit at Corpus Christi, Tex. There he went on a 
ranch at San Patrico, with Thomas A. Dwyer, and was 
there two and a half years. He left there and went to 
Bagdad, where he engaged in lightering, receiving and 
forwarding. He left there in 1865 and went to Lake 
Charles in his own vessel. For some time he ran that 
vessel between Lake Charles and Galveston, probably 
two years. 

Captain Lock bought his first saw mill in 1867. It 
was an old mill and he went into partnership with 
Capt. Dan Goss, on Trienne lake, on the Calcasieu river. 
He ran that mill eleven years and in that 
time ran its capacity from 7,000 feet a day 
up to 20,000 feet. 
in 1878. After that the partners rented a 
little mill at Bagdad, on the Caleasieu river 
a few miles above the bridge of the Southern 
They ran that mill eighteen 
months and then built the present mill four 
miles from Westlake. This mill was started 
in 1880. When the new mill was built they 
took in Fred Wert. The firm name was Lock 
& Coyette. It was then that M. W. Ryan, 
better known as “Pap” Ryan, came into the 


This mill was burned out 


Pacifie road. 


business. 

When the mill was built a fourth interest 
was sold to A. J. Perkins, and the concern 
was known for a while as Lock, Perkins & 
Co. The interest was retained by Mr. Per- 
kins one year and then went to C. H. Moore, 
of Galveston. The business was incorporated 
in 1890, the same parties holding the stock 
in the company. 

Lock, Moore & Co., Limited, the present 
concern, bought the Calcasieu, Vernon & 
Shreveport railroad about that time, which 
road was primarily owned by A. J. Per- 
kins & Co. 

Mr. Wert was bought out and M. W. 
Ryan died in 1892 or 1893. 

Capt. George Lock is president of the First 
National bank of Lake Charles, La., presi- 
dent of Lock, Moore & Co., Limited, and 
president of the Murray-Brooks Hardware 
Company; he is secretary, treasurer and 
manager of the Edwood Land & Logging 
Company and was elected Snark of the 
Universe of the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo at its last annual meeting held in Den- 
ver, Colo., in September, 1899. He was 
once vice-president of the Texas Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and has several times 
been a valued and highly esteemed director 
of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Speaking not so directly to Captain Lock’s 
personnel, but reverting again to the busi- 
ness, let us say that the company was in- 
corporated originally for $100,000 and the 
logging company at $80,000. 

The lumber concern produces between 18,000,000 and 
20,000,000 feet of lumber yearly; its policy is to make a 
certain amount of lumber and make it as perfectly as it 
can be made; to serve and hold its customers; to 
endeavor not to handle the entire saw mill output of the 
territory, but to handle what it does handle well and 
with a fair profit. It is perhaps superfluous to say that 
were this policy generally followed by the manufacturers 
of yellow pine that induvtry would be in better shape 
than it is today. 

Lock, Moore & Co., Limited, was one of the first 
concerns to inter extensively into the shedding of yellow 
pine lumber, and it is a notable fact that its lumber is 
always in demand at good prices and that there is sel- 
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has been won by our belts 
wherever they have been used. 


THE REASONS: 


They are high grade. 

They are made of the best stock. 

They will last. 

They run properly. 

They avoid repairs and delays. 

They stand hard work on high- 
speed machinery. 

They are RIGHT. 





Endless Belts—Belts Without Rivets. 


Moloney-Bennet 
Belting Co. 
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To New Location at 


34 & 36 South Canal St., 
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COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 
Pe Coast Cypress Association—Boardman, N. C., 
ay 16. 


It is believed by many Pennsylvania lumbermen that 
the extensive forest fires in their state will have an 
appreciable effect in diminishing the supplies of hemlock 
lumber. 
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Probably there has never been a previous spring sea- 
son when white pine handlers occupied so clearly defined 
a position as now. Either the wholesaler has full 
stocks or practically none. If he has a good stock, 
it is lumber that cost him high prices and he is per- 
force a bull on the market; if he have no lumber, he 
is as naturally a bear. 
PAPA PAPALP LLL 
It is a fact not well known that the Swedish matches 
which are so much in use in the United States are 
manufactured from aspen and of a growth of that wood 
peculiar to Russia; in fact, nearly all Swedish and 
German matches are manufactured from Russian aspen, 
which is imported for that purpose. 
OPBBAPDALD LLL IIIS TS 
The inspection bureau committee of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association has adopted rules for the 
management of the inspection system of the association, 
the chief points of which, fully set forth in another 
place, are as follows: A surveyor general who shall 
divide the territory into districts and appoint a district 
chief inspector over each. The district chief inspectors 
shall appoint deputy inspectors. All inspectors must 
be licensed and make their report of inspection on blanks 
furnished by the association. Inspection shall be paid 
for by specified fees per thousand feet, a portion of such 
fees to be remitted to the district inspector, who shall 
in turn remit a portion to the surveyor general and he a 
portion to the association. Appeals from the inspection 
of deputy or local inspectors may be made to the sur- 
veyor general or district inspector, whose decision shall 
be final, 
PAPAPAAAAIII 
A correspondent in a letter received this week says 
a8 follows: “I want to criticise the editorial para- 
graph in last week’s issue of the American Lumberman 
on Mississippi pine. In the first place it is not true, 
and in the second place editorials in the American 
Lumberman should not deal with rumors.” The para- 
graph referred to was as follows: “There are solid 
Square miles in Mississippi which are said to have 
averaged 22,000 feet of long leaf pine an acre by the 
Doyle scale.” Our correspondent does not state wherein 
the error lies, but presumably he thinks it is an exag- 
geration. The statement, however, was made to the 
Lumberman by a Mississippi manufacturer of reputa- 
tion who cut the timber. Such a product is not com- 
mon; but it can be duplicated, we believe, in other 
southern sections. Indeed this must be the case, when 


there are holdings of many thousands of acres that 
will average 10,000 to 12,000 feet an acre through- 
out the whole. In any such large tracts there will 
be not only acres and forties but many sections that 
will far surpass the average. 


ee 


Mahogany is often called the king of woods. It is so 
prominent in the market, enters into so much of furni- 
ture manufacture and building construction and gener- 
ally receives so much attention, that one might suppose 
that it would compare in amount handled with some 
of our native woods; and yet the top notch of importa- 
tions of mahogany into the United States is 25,000,000 
feet in one year. But we must remember that mahog- 
any is so generally cut into veneers that probably the 


25,000,000 feet represents at least 100,000,000 super- 


ficial feet. 





Some promoters are agitating Everett, Wash., with 
the project of building wood reduction works whose 
raw material will be fir stumps so plentiful in that 
vicinity. Truly the west is enterprising! Now who 
will devise a scheme for saving the pine stumps of Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin and the hemlock stumps of Penn- 
sylvania? 





The proposed Minnesota National Park was invaded 
by the forest fires in that section of Minnesota and it 
has been feared that irreparable damage might be done 
to the pine growing in it. If it were now a national 
forest reserve prompt measures would be taken to check 
the spread of the flames. 


PBPBALDAD DLP LDL III ISO 


About the only criticism which suggests itself in 
regard to the National Hardwood Lumber Association’s 
plan of official inspection is that the system should as 
rapidly as practicable be succeeded by a salaried system. 

BABA PBDI IIIS 

Some genius in Toronto, Ont., has devised a way to 
secure lumber yards located along streams or lakes from 
fire hazard. He thinks that it is entirely practicable, 
and our readers will agree with him in that it would 
accomplish its purpose. He proposes to make excava- 
tions well below the water level, after the fashion of dry 
docks, in which the lumber would be stored. Then in 
case of fire, actual or threatened, the gates could be 
opened, the water let in and the lumber covered by it. The 
only flaw we see in this scheme is that it would be neces- 
sary to perfect some device for holding the lumber down, 
but that is a minor matter which could easily be 


arranged for. 
BAPE OOOe—— 


The strike situation shows no improvement, though 
the great Chicago building trades trouble is expected 
to be over within a short time. In one or two cities 
building strikes have been settled, but the Buffalo rail- 
road strike, though limited in its scope, has produced 
a feeling of great uneasiness. If the strikes can be set- 
tled within a reasonable time the demand of the year 
will take care of all the lumber that is now in stock or 
can be produced, but for the time being the uncertainty 
of the outcome is having a restrictive effect on trade in 
many lines. 


LOG FAMINE THREATENED. 


White pine manufacturers of Minnesota, and to a 
less degree of Wisconsin, are showing considerable 
concern at the lack of water with which to float down 
the timber. They had planned for a heavy output this 
year, in the full confidence that the market would 
take at prevailing prices all they could produce. They 
have had no occasion to change their opinion, for while 
there is a degree of weakness in some other woods 
there was no_indication that the supply of white pine 
would be in excess of an amount which could be read- 
ily disposed of. 

To find, therefore, that there is real danger, that a 
considerable percentage of the winter’s cut will be irre- 
mediably hung up is a serious blow to their plans 
and hopes. It is by no means certain that good drives 
will not yet be made; there may be general rains 
throughout the northwest which will put the creeks 
and rivers at a driving stage and hold them there 
long enough to bring down the logs, and there may 
be floods which will break up the roll ways; but so 
far conditions have been very unsatisfactory and there 
are hundreds of millions of feet of logs, many of them 
in their original positions, which will require either 
a stage of water unusual for the season or especial 
labor and expense to get them out. In the mean- 
time they are in danger of being destroyed by fire. 





Already many mills have exhausted or are 
near the end of their early log supplies, and 
unless conditions change very materially within a week 
or two the cutting capacity of Minnesota will be largely 
out of commission until new supplies come in. 

Of course logging railroads are a greater factor in 
the situation than ever before, but they have all that 
they can do to take care of contracts already made 
and cannot be depended upon otherwise to relieve the 
situation to any material extent, even where they are 
able to reach the hung-up logs. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that weather conditions 
may change in favor of the lumbermen’s plans, but 
the probabilities now seem to be that anywhere from 
10 to 20 percent of the logs cut in Minnesota will not 
reach the mills this year. 


TONE OF THE TRADE. 


With some wholesalers and perhaps in some entire 
sections trade is actually lighter than last year, but 
on the whole it is as large and in the majority of 
cases larger for any month or for the whole of 1900 
so far than for the corresponding periods of 1899. 
Yet almost every one will say that trade is quiet or 
that it is dull. It is quiet in comparison with expec- 
tations perhaps, but in the majority of cases when 
pressed for comparison, even those who make com- 
plaint will admit that their business has been at least 
equal to that of 1899. 

The fact seems to be that while the volume of ship- 
ments is large there is not the snap about the demand 
that there was last year. Buyers think that prices 
are at about the top and consequently there is not 
the anxiety to get ahead of an advancing market that 
there was last year. Also many lumbermen were 
expecting a much larger trade than last year and not 
getting it feel disappointed. Then again, in some sec- 
tions the lumber product has been very much larger 
than last. Particularly is this so in some southern 
sections, where, though the demand has been fully equal 
to that of last year, it has not been sufficient to move 
all of the increased product. 

These things account for the tone of the trade as 
far as it may be accounted for. Under such conditions 
selling ability counts. Those who have the right stock 
and push for trade and work for trade with energy 
and discretion, find that there is a large volume of lum- 
ber being consumed and that it is not difficult to dis- 
pose of their stock, although there may be some items 
that drag. On the other hand, those whose sales 
departments are sluggish or who have an inadequate or 
badly assorted stock are falling behind in the race. 
Of course it is these people who are talking about the 
necessity of lower prices. 

The real menace to demand and the stability of the 
lumber market lies in the numerous strikes and lock- 
outs in the building trades. Though the normal require- 
ments of a dozen big cities may be small in propor- 
tion to the aggregate, its absence may convert a full 
volume of demand into one less than normal. 


YELLOW PINE STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS. 


The secretary of the Southern Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association informs the Lumberman that in its 
publication of the yellow pine clearing house report for 
February the totals of cut and shipments were trans- 
posed, making it appear that the shipments were nearly 
17,000,000 feet greater than the cut for that month. 

The erroneous figures were used in a table which 
was published in last week’s issue of the Lumberman, 
which, therefore, to that extent incorrectly express 
the proportion between cut and shipments for the first 
three months of this year. Secretary Smith says that 
the comparison of the first quarters of 1899 and 1900 
show that last year there was about 38,000,000 more 
shipped than cut and this year about 42,000,000 feet 
more cut than shipped. 

On the other hand, the output this year has been 
larger than last, so that though the excess of product 
has been somewhat heavy for the south, it is easily 
accounted for. This fact, however, has given rise to 
a conservative sentiment on the part of the southern 
manufacturers in favor of adjusting matters by reduc- 
ing the output rather than by sacrificing values. 

The tendency thus far has been to crowd manufac- 
ture to the utmost limit but if that process results in 
an overproduction, or in what seems overproduction 
to those accustomed to selling close up to the saw, 
the result of course would be lower prices, and if this 
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policy were kept up there would be no bottom to 
values. The only sensible thing, therefore, is to cur- 
tail the production until such time as the supply is 
adjusted to the demand. 

The difficulty with the southern situation is largely 
in the custom of the southern manufacturers in this 
matter of carrying stock. There are some who appre- 
ciate the advantage of having complete and ample stocks 
at all times and particularly when the heavy trade of 
the year is approaching, but the majority wish always 
to see orders ahead. When stock is increasing and 
the yard demand is not sufficient to keep up with the 
current output they get uneasy, regardless of the 
fact that really they would be in better position to 
let the stock accumulate to a reasonable extent in 
anticipation of a later demand. Theoretical consider- 
ations, however, do not avail much in the face of such 
conditions as exist in the south, and so, until the 
demand for yard lumber shall reassert itself in full 
strength, curtailment of product is a distinctly wise 
policy and necessary to prevent a price demoraliza- 
tion and unreasonably low quotations. 

The chief difficulty seems to be that what stock 
accumulations exist are not well distributed. Com- 
paratively few concerns hold the stocks. If the 42,000,- 
000 feet of production in excess of shipments during 
the first three months of this year had been distrib- 
uted among several hundred mills, instead of being 
confined chiefly to a score or two, no one would have 
thought anything about the matter of over-stock. It is 
largely a matter of salesmanship. Some very heavy 
manufacturing concerns are inferior in this particular 
and do not know how to move their product when 
trade is slack; added to which is the fact that the 
heaviest productions of yard stock are in a district 
naturally tributary to a consuming territory where the 
spring trade has been light. But it is evident that 
the nervousness in the yellow pine trade is passing 
away and that policies and prices are in the process 
of adjustment. 





THE STEEL AND LUMBER ADVANCES. 


The “man about town” remarked the other day, “I 
see it is being claimed that the reduction in the price 
of iron and steel will increase consumption while lum- 
bermen claim that a reduction in the price of their 
commodity would not increase but, on the other hand, 
would be more likely to decrease its consumption. I 
would like to know how you harmonize those state- 
ments.” 

We do not know that any one has said that a heavy 
enough reduction in lumber would not stimulate its 
use, but any reduction in reason probably would not; 
whereas, if iron and steel were put down to the basis 
of a 10 percent profit it would lop 25 to 50 percent 
from the price and therefore mean a reduction which 
would be noticeable to all buyers and materially reduce 
the cost of everything into which these materials enter. 

When those interested in the building trades are 
counting up the cost of the erection of a building these 
days they figure on an increased cost of everything 
that enters into it, and as lumber has advanced within 
the last year or two the conclusion in the public mind 
is that the increase in prices has been substantially 
the same all around. As a matter of fact, this is not 
true. Building lumber has advanced in price from 10 
to 35 percent, only in a few items the advance hav- 
ing been greater; iron and steel and their products 
from 25 to 100 percent and even more. Copper has 
gone up amazingly, and consequently all things into 
which copper or its alloys enter. 

When a commodity is at such a high point as most 
commodities are these days, or have been until a recent 
time, a slight reduction, as in lumber of $1 to $5 a 
thousand, according to grade and kind, does not amount 
to much in the opinion of the buyers, and its chief 
practical effect is to whet their desire for a greater 
decline and induce them to hold off their orders in 
the hope that they will secure it. But it is such 
slight reductions only that can be expected in the 
lumber trade, for the reason that the stocks are largely 
in the hands of dealers who paid for them prices which 
do not allow a pronounced reduction. Then again, the 
cost of producing lumber has advanced very heavily 
within the last two or three years. The raw material 
itself—the trees standing in the forest—has advanced 
an average of at least $1 a thousand feet. Labor has 
secured better wages and shows no disposition to relin- 
quish its advantage. All supplies have and do cost 
more. So,.if the purchaser goes by the dealer, whether 
retailer, yard wholesaler or round lot jobber, back to 
the manufacturer, he will still find that it is impos- 
sible to force prices down to the figures of four or 
five years ago, Consequently such reductions as have 
been made by lumbermen from recent high mark fig- 
ures are considered inadequate by the buyer who is 
ignorant of the situation. On the other hand, iron and 
steel at first hands can be and are produced at a 
cost which will allow of a very heavy reduction from 
recently prevailing quotations, a reduction great enough 
measurably to satisfy consumers and lead to an 
increased consumption. 

These materials enter more than ever before into 
the construction of buildings. Oftentimes wood is pre- 
ferred merely because it can be more promptly obtained. 
A reduction in the price of building materials other 
than lumber may therefore stimulate the erection of 
buildings to such an extent that consumers will be con- 
tent to pay the higher price which lumbermen are 
obliged to ask as compared with a few years ago. 





HARDWOOD PRODUCERS AND DEALERS 
UNITED. 


The annual meeting of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association at Cincinnati last week was particu- 
larly notable for the large attendance of manufac- 
turers. A study of the register, we believe, will show 
that there were more manufacturing than wholesaling 
concerns represented, and that they were in a decided 
majority. 

At the beginning this was not so. At its organiza- 
tion the National association was in its personnel a 
dealers’ institution. Manufacturers who were mem- 
bers or represented in it were there for the sake of 
their wholesale rather than their manufacturing inter- 
ests. It was not long, however, before the interest of 
saw mill men was aroused and the association officials 
themselves encouraged attendance of producers at the 
meetings and their membership in the association. ‘The 
result was as seen in Cincinnati. 

It is a movement in the right direction and one 
which need not lead to dissensions. Every producer 
is a dealer, inasmuch as he must sell his product, 
and the larger producers are as much interested in 
the wholesale markets as those who are purely hand- 
Jers and not producers of hardwoods. Practically, 
therefore, on ali questions which are likely to come 
before the association a division of sentiment will be 
made not along the lines of producers and dealers, but 
on other lines; for the manufacturer who is likely to 
take an interest in the association and attend its meet- 
ings, thus having a voice in its management, will be 
of such caliber, both mentally and in the magnitude of 
his operations, as to look at things from the whole- 
saler’s standpoint. 

Thus when the question of a revision of the rules 
on cottonwood came up, it was poplar manufacturers 
and dealers against cottonwood producers and deal- 
ers, notwithstanding the fact that the proposed change 
was avowedly and in fact in the interest of cotton- 
wood saw mill men. 

Again, when the election of officers came up there 
was no division along this line. It so happened that 
president, vice-president and_ secretary of the asso- 
ciation were all dealers; but his competitor for the 
presidency in the election was supported chiefly by 
dealers while President Bennett received a majority of 
the producers’ vote as well as a heavy dealers’ vote. 

This elimination to a certain extent of the old divis- 
ion between hardwood producers and dealers is of happy 
omen, and is, we believe, the result of an earnest and 
thus far successful effort to introduce a universal 
system of inspection. Under the old system, when each 
market had its own rules or none, and when in too 
many cases, the rules were subject to more or less 
manipulation that stood as a bar between the two 
branches of the trade. For that reason the American 
Lumberman for ten years or more insisted on the 
importance, and absolute necessity if the hardwood 
business were to be conducted in a satisfactory way, 
of making the inspection rules uniform throughout 
the country, and not only so, but of securing a uni- 
form application of the rules. The result as seen in 
the membership and work of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association vindicates the position taken by 
the American Lumberman and of the work thus far of 
that association. It may be said further, that the Cin- 
cinnati meeting was on the whole an extremely har- 
monious one, even such differences of opinion as mani- 
fested themselves affecting not at all the good fellow- 
ship of the association. 

There was very little work for the convention to do. 
The most important task was to elect its officers, but 
there were announced and brought to a conclusion at 
the meeting some extremely important matters. There 
had been in existence a committee on bureau of inspec- 
tion which had power to act, regardless of any further 
action of the association. This committee completed 
its labors at Cincinnati by the selection of a surveyor 
general, which selection, together with the plan of 
inspection organization adopted by the committee, was 
announced to the meeting, as will be found recounted 
in another place in this issue of the Lumberman. 

But if there were not much other than formal busi- 
ness to transact, the occasion was a notable one in 
the spirit of fraternity it showed and in the progress 
toward unity in the hardwood trade that it recorded. 





AMERICAN CONSULS ABROAD. 


There is a great deal of adverse criticism concerning 
the consular system of the United States, but, while 
just criticism is to be encouraged, manufacturers and 
merchants of the United States should not discourage 
faithful service by underestimating its ability and 
loyalty. 

The fact of the case is that no commercial country 
has such a serviceable lot of consular representatives 
—representative of the business interests of the coun- 
try—as the United States. This is frankly admitted by 
Great Britain, Germany and France, the merchants of 
which countries point to the work done by American 
consuls in investigating all business matters of interest 
to American exporters as almost a model of excellence. 
The rapid extension of American trade, while of course 
based on the merits of the goods and their cheapness, 
quality considered, is in no small degree due to the 
efforts of the consuls of the American government. 
There is a growing demand abroad that the consular 
service of other nations shall be brought up to such a 





standard of efliciency as the American. Even the for. 
eign governments admit their weakness in this par- 
ticular. 

There have been many columns written in the news- 
papers and magazines criticising the American system 
because it is not on a civil service basis. The crities 
say: “What can you expect of a consular force made 
up of men appointed for political reasons, regardless 
of experience and ability?” It is unquestionable that 
in so far as consular appointments are made for politica] 
reasons merely and without regard to fitness, the sys. 
tem is weak, but that is seldom the case, and, on the 
whole, it is probable that better results have been 
achieved through the present system than would be 
gained through a civil service system, and certainly the 
American system compares more than favorably with the 
results of those of England and Germany. 

The fact of the case is that a consular position is a 
business position and should be filled by experienced 
business men. It would be well if the occupants of these 
posts were familiar with the countries in which they are 
located, the language, customs, business methods, ete., 
but it is much more important that they should be 
men of business acumen, and by virtue of their 
acquaintance with American business methods be capa- 
ble of forming correct conclusions as to the things they 
see abroad. A life service in government positions is 
likely to make a man a slave of routine, and he is 
pretty certain to be completely out of touch with 
American business demands and conditions. Civil sery- 
ice might well be applied to minor positions in the 
consular service. There should be at every consular 
post of importance some attache familiar with the 
language and the routine of consular duties, but 
experience has shown that it is well to have the consul 
himself a business man who can look with trained 
eyes at business subjects so that he can be more than a 
clerk; can be, in fact, a monitor and guide to American 
exporters. Such he has largely been in the past. 

What is necessary for the improvement of the con- 
sular service is emphatically not to place this branch of 
the government’s representation abroad on a civil serv- 
ice basis so far as the consuls themselves are concerned, 
but to secure men of ability and business standard for 
these positions. They do not pay much, and from that 
standpoint are not particularly attractive to the sue- 
cessful business man, but they carry with them honors 
and a position which do command high ability. Fit- 
ness and not political preference should guide in the 
selection of these men, but it should be the fitness of 
genuine merit, and not that sort of clerical aptitude 
which comes from a life’s service in the government 
departments. 


CANVASS OF THE POPLAR SITUATION. 


At the annual meeting of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, held at Cincinnati last week, there 
were present a good many poplar manufacturers and 
dealers and they took advantage of that fact to hold 
an informal meeting to discuss the poplar situation. 
In fact, messages to a number of prominent operators 
brought them to the spot so that altogether upwards 
of twenty-five of the leading concerns were represented. 

As many of our readers know, there is at present 
no poplar organization and under present trade condi- 
tions there is little need of one, as for more than two 
years past the demand has been almost constantly in 
excess of the supply. It was thought well, neverthe- 
less, to indulge in this symposium, particularly as in 
some other lumber lines there is more or less talk 
about weakness. 

This meeting did nothing but talk, except to jot 
down some figures as to the production and stock on 
hand. No resolutions were passed, no price list made 
and no prices recommended, except that after the meet- 
ing was over it was declared to be the sense of the 
gathering that there was no occasion for any reduc- 
tion in the prices that have hitherto prevailed, but 
on the other hand that it would probably be better 
not to advance prices for some weeks, perhaps a month, 
to come, if at all within an early date. There was a 
general feeling that an advance could be expected in 
the fall, but any earlier upward movement would depend 
upon how trade should open up within the next few 
weeks and what the situation in other woods should be. 

Poplar is in an especially strong position just now. 
There is no other wood showing equal strength, by 
which we mean not only firmness in prices but an evi- 
dent demand equal to the supply, except cypress. Nev- 
ertheless the knowledge of the poplar situation has 
been of a general rather than of a particular sort. 
There have been no meetings of the trade, no gather- 
ing of statistics and nothing to indicate in a defi- 
nite way what the supply for the season will be. Con- 
sequently there was much interest in these statistics 
gathered at that meeting. 

There were represented central and western West 
Virginia, the Ohio river mills, Kentucky and ‘Tennes- 
see. The twenty-five or thirty concerns represented 
were so widely scattered and personally so well informed 
as to the situation in their respective districts, that 
a summary of their information was of more than 
ordinary value in arriving at correct conclusions. It 
became evident at once, on jotting down the statements 
of stock on hand and logs in sight, that there is almost 
a present famine in poplar lumber, or would be if 
the demand were ordinarily active, and that the pro- 
duction of the year is to be much lighter than that 
of last. 

At only one or two manufacturing points of any 
importance that depend on water for their logs 38 
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there an ordinary supply fcr the mills. In most cases 
the shortage ranges from 25 to 50 percent. Large mills 
which log by rail of course will cut their usual quota, 
but these mills are not numerous. Then come the large 
number of small railroad mills which are always so 
uncertain a quantity in the poplar situation. It was 
ascertained that the cut of probably 90 percent of all 
these mills is already contracted for the season and 
is in strong hands, largely with those who are also 
manufacturers. Taking all classes of producers into 
consideration, the probable shortage of the season will 
be anywhere from 10 to 25 percent. There are only 
about a half dozen concerns in the business that have 
what may be called large stocks, and they are strong 
believers in the value of their commodity. Altogether 
the poplar situation seems stronger the more carefully 
it is studied, and those who took part in the confer- 
ence of last week went away with their opinions or 
presumptions hardened into beliefs, founded on evidence. 


OUR CIRCULATING MEDIUM. 


The monthly Summary of Commerce & Finance issued 
by the bureau of statistics of the treasury department 
for March, gives in its financial tables a statement 
of the circulation of money of various forms in the 
United States. It shows that at the close of March 
last the gross and per capita circulation was the larg- 
est in the history of the country. 

The per capita circulation has been growing steadily 
since the middle of 1897, when the present period of 
industrial activity may be said to have begun. The 
lowest point reached from January, 1895, to July, 1897, 
was in June of 1896, when it was $21.15. Beginning 
with July, 1897, it began to increase, reaching $25 
in November, 1898. During 1899 it ranged from $25.31 
to $25.85. In January, 1900, it was $25.98, in Feb- 
ruary, $25.93 and in March, $26.12. This is based 
on an estimated population of 77,395,000, an esti- 
mate thought by many statisticians to be too high, 
in which case the per capita circulation would be 
even higher than that given. 

The total circulation April 1, 1900, is estimated at 
$2,021,274,506. Money in the treasury of the United 
States on the same date was $276,555,363, making a 
grand total of money in the United States of $2,297,- 
$29,869. The treasury assets were about $12,000,000 
greater on April 1 of this year than April 1, 1899, 
and the amount in circulation was about $93,000,000 
greater this year than last. 

There was an increase in the circulation of gold 
certificates, of standard silver dollars, of silver cer- 
tificates, of subsidiary silver, of United States notes 
and of national bank notes, and a decrease of gold 
coins, of treasury notes of 1890, and of currency cer- 
tificates. The most notable increase was in gold cer- 
tificates of $140,000,000, and the most notable decrease 
in gold coin of $81,000,000. 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN’S TERRITORY. 


The Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf railroad has not 
been in the public eye so much of late as it was before 
the collapse of its finances and it became necessary to 
put it in the hands of a receiver. Its finances have 
occupied the attention of moneyed men, but the manage- 
ment has not boomed it as formerly and all its policies 
have been of a quiescent sort. But under its new man- 
agement, whether as the Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf 
or as the Kansas City Southern, it is certain, lying as 
it does, to occupy a large place in the transportation 
system of the west, and particularly as a lumber pro- 
ducer will the road be of growing importance. 

It was a new departure. When it was built, only a 
few years ago, it opened up practically a virgin country. 
For 300 miles it paralleled no other road and crossed 
but three. From Kansas City to Texarkana it was 
practically independent of competition. South of Tex- 
arkana it opened up a virgin forest country in Louisiana, 
and then it made a bid for popular favor by seeking a 
deep water outlet by which the products from its line 
and gathered by it from that great granary of the coun- 
try west of the Mississippi river might be shipped for 
export. 

The road follows closely the line between Arkansas 
and the Indian Territory, where were developed both 
pine and hardwoods. In Louisiana it made available 
immense quantities of both long leaf and short leaf pine. 
Timber investors and saw mill operators were prompt to 
take advantage of the facilities presented. They found 
timber cheap in comparison with that available else- 
where, but nevertheless of excellent quality. So all 
along the line sprang up saw mill towns, and some of 
the plants established were of first-class proportions. A 
number of the leading advertisers in the American 
Lumberman draw the majority of their supplies from 
that road. 

Not the least important feature of the plan upon 
Which this road was built was the development of an 
export outlet independent of all others and calculated 
to build up a great port near and through Sabine Pass. 








This project has been brought practically to. a finish 
and the Kansas City Southern is now a great lumber 
producer and is a growing lumber exporter. The limit 
of its growth has not been reached. In fact, the re- 
Sources along its line have only begun to be developed. 
Notwithstanding its already high rank as a lumber 
producer, the amount will be heavily increased, proba- 
ly for years to come. The district as a lumbering sec- 
tion has the advantage of lying well to the west, and 
While its product is available for shipment in all direc- 
tions, it should by its location have a special hold upon 
the extreme western consuming territory. 
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Emphatic but Probably True. 


Usually the happiest man on the face of the earth 
is the individual whom every ore in the lumber trade 
knows as “Bill” McCormick. His letters are addressed 
to W. M. McCormick, Girard building, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and he is one of the prominent men in the hemlock 
trade of the east. In fact, he is the largest hemlock 
operator in the Philadelphia market. 


I went to call upon him the other day. I do this 


often, as I feel a good deal at home in his office. His 
salutation was not reassuring: What in do you 





want?” 

“What is the price of hemlock?” I asked. 

“Any old price,” responded McCormick. 

“Were you responsible for this cut in hemlock prices 
at the recent meeting?” I again ventured. 

“Not by a sight, and if this is an interview, 
you can say for me that these hemlock lobsters are the 
ety ety that ever happened; and you can 
say I said so, too.” 

“What are the average monthly sales of hemlock in 
this section?” 

“About 50,000,000 feet.” 

“What is the visibie supply of dry hemlock that can 
come to this market?” 

“We figured it the other day, and all lied more or 
less about it, and then we could only show 51,000,000 
feet. As a matter of fact, taking out dead stock, there 
is not 40,000,000 feet of last year’s sawing in existence, 
or about three weeks’ supply, and there was no more 
reason for cutting the price than there would be for 
jumping into the Delaware. Everybody is laughing 
at us. This is the first time that I ever went into an 
organization to reduce prices. I can do that without 
any organization. Don’t you forget to say that we are 
all ety ety fools.” 

And Bill isn’t always wrong. 





























The Matter of Confidence. 


The secret of all successful community of interest 
lies in mutual confidence. In this day and generation, 
when manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers in the 
lumber trade have nearly all learned the importance 
and value of association for mutual good, I am reminded 
of an incident of three years ago. I was at Norfolk 
visiting the manufacturers of North Carolina pine in 
that vicinity. Trade, and especially prices, were in a 
bad way, general demoralization was prevalent, even at 
a lower range of values than that at which general 
lumber commodities were selling; North Carolina pine 
was clear in the ruck. 

One day I propounded to W. W. Tunis, of the Tunis 
Lumber Company, Norfolk, the following observation 
and query: “Here but few more than a dozen of you 
people produce 75 percent or more of all the North 
Carolina pine made. Why don’t you get together and 
make some sort of an agreement on the value of your 
product, and then get it?” 

Befcre answering Mr. Tunis called me aside and said, 
“My dear sir, down here in the North Carolina pine 
country we have reached a point where we cannot believe 
each other,” and, placing his hand beside his mouth, 
and speaking a stage whisper, “By the eternal, we have 
reached a point where we cannot believe ourselves.” 

Happily things are much better in the North Caro- 
lina pine country at the present time. Manufacturers 
down there have outgrown the theory that they cannot 
believe each other, have regained confidence in them- 
selves, and every one is “toting fair.”. 

North Carolina pine is fast coming into its own. 





The True Cross. 


The longer acquaintance I have with North Carolina 
pine, the more appreciation I have of the wood. For 
an all around material for interior work at a low cost, 
it can scarcely be excelled and for a box material there 
is no better. Our friends across the water are taking 
to it more and more, and at the rate the export trade 
is increasing it will not be long before the entire output 
will be absorbed abroad. There is an argument to the 
effect that the “true cross” was made from North Caro- 
lina pine. And this is the argument: 
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Isn’t it true? 

Made Him Take Water. 


I heard a story in Boston the other day illustrative of 
Mat Farrin’s ability as a salesman. The anecdote is 
a year old. During a visit at Boston Mr. Farrin called 
on a well known wholesale hardwood man. Incident 





to the visit the Boston man asked for a price on a cer- 
tain grade of poplar. Mr. Farrin’s quotation was $33. 

“Why,” exclaimed the denizen of the Hub, “all I am 
asking for that stock in this market is $31.” 

“How much of it have you?” asked Farrin. 

“Oh, about two and one-half million feet,” answered 
the Boston man. 

“Of course it is for sale,” suggested Farrin. 

“Certainly,” responded the Boston man. 

“Well, I think I will take it at that price, as I 
think it will be a good purchase. If you will make 
me out a bill of sale for the lumber, I will give you a 
check for $10,000 on account, give you shipping diree- 
tions, and pay the remainder as fast as the lumber can 
be loaded.” 

“But,” said the Boston man, “only a small portion of 
it is dry.” 

“T don’t care,” said Farrin, “you can ship it dry or 
green—I want it at that price.” 

Bluff or no bluff the Boston man refused to sell, and 
suggested that he would be very much pleased to take 
Mr. Farrin out for a drive, and to give him a lunch 
at the Country Club. 

“I have no time for drives and lunches unless you 
expect to do business with me,” replied Mr. Farrin. 

The deal was off right then and there, but the 
transaction visibly stiffened the price quotation of the 
Hubite from that time forward. 





Cypress and Cypress. 


A gulf cypress manufacturer was talking to me the 
other day on this important subject. He said: “I 
am always a good deal disgusted when I hear a discus- 
sion about the relative merits of cypress growing in 
different localities. If we cypress men had good sense 
we would cease talking about gulf cypress, red cypress, 
yellow cypress, black cypress and Atlantic coast 
cypress, and confine our advocacy of the wood to cypress 
per se. The fact of the matter is that just as good 
cypress grows in North Carolina as ever grew in Louis- 
iana. The proportion of good cypress in Louisiana 
undeniably is much greater than it is in many other 
sections of the cypress country, but good cypress is 
good cypress wherever it grows, and there is no par- 
ticular choice in it. I heartily wish for all time to 
come that no further discussion would ever be under- 
taken to exploit the cypress of one locality as being 
superior to that of another. The difference in quality 
and value of good cypress grown in different localities 
is infinitesimal.” 


o~ 


Worth Copying. 


During periods of rapid advances in lumber values, 
salesmen are forever being encountered with invoices, 
with the headings turned down, showing purchases 
of stock at much less than current quotations. This is 
a favorite ruse of the average buyer during a period 
like last year. A great many orders sold early in the 
season were not shipped for months later on account 
of inability to supply the stock or procure cars. Sev- 
eral prominent shippers of the country, notably E, B. 
Nettleton, manager for John E. Du Bois, of Philadel- 
phia and the St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter 
Company, have adopted a scheme to defeat this ruse on 
the part of buyers, and have printed on every invoice a 
vertical line next to the price column which reads, 
“Your order No. of ————— 1900.” When the 
invoice is made out this blank line is extended, and 
indicates at once the date on which the order was- 
placed, which is an essential addition to most stories 
of cut prices. 
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An Old Joke. 


An old joke has been revamped and sent afloat again, 
apparently by the New York Tribune, though the real 
origin of such things is usually impossible to deter- 
mine. Here is the paragraph as printed by the New 
York paper. 


The president of a manufacturing firm in Chicago has two 
letters from a man in Michigan. The first set forth that the 
writer had settled upon a piece of land that had “rite smart 
pin timbur on it’; that his neighbors, with the exception of 
“sum french Canuckes at the nort end of the lak,” had also 
“rite smart” of timber and would hail the advent.of a “sor- 
mil” with delight. “How mutch would a sormil cost? 
N. B. if a frenchman name Ike Lamorto rites you to ask 
about this hese no gud and a ded beat of the first water.” 
The firm wrote back to inform their correspondent that a 
small saw mill, such as he seemed to want, would cost about 
$300. A catalogue was inclosed, which would give him an 
idea of the plant, and the firm hoped to be favored with his 
order. The firm had no idea that its letter would give serious 
offense. There was no doubt, however, that the Michigan 
man was quite engered. He wrote: “You must tak me for 
@ fool. If I had $300 what in wud I want a 
sormil for?’—New York Tribune. 


Our readers will recognize this joke as one which has 
been served up in various forms at different times for 
many years, Usually, however, it has been a Kentucky 
or Tennessee mountaineer that has derided the idea of 
his wanting a saw mill if he had $300 or $500, or 
whatever the price named might happen to be. 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





Continuation of Forestry History in Russia—What Freedom Has to do With Forests—Increase 
of the Revenues—Growth of Exports—Some Valuable Statistics 
About the Russian Saw [iill Industry. 





What Russian Forest Revenues Are Used For 


changes, however, had to do with what are known as 


LVI. the appanaged forests, or those whose revenues go to 
: A support the royal family; and more will be said about 

By 1840 forestry in Russia had been put upon - this feature later. 
such a basis as to furnish a very considerable source of With the emancipation of the serfs there began their 


revenue, and the matter of applying this revenue came 
up for that serious consideration which the Russian, like 
his German brother, is wont to give to whatever requires 
his attention. The result of his rumination in this 
instance was the establishment of eight different funds 
for the distribution of the forest revenues: (1) a profit 
fund; (2) an extra fund, or what we would call a reserve 
fund for emergencies; (3) a fund for cleaning the for- 
ests; (4) a fund for increasing the number of forest 
guards; (5) a fund for the support of the sharpshooters; 
(6) a fund for the purchase of horses; (7) a fund for 
the purchase of forage for horses; (8) a reward fund, 
this latter being 10 percent of the net forest revenues. 
Previous to this time, however, the forest institute at 
St. Petersburg had been reorganized upon the plan of a 
military school in keeping with the military reorganiza- 
tion of the forestry work; and in 1846 the work of this 
institute was supplemented by so-called hunters’ schools 
in different cities, their object being to attract applicants 
for vacancies in the forest guards. The forestry course 
was from time to time strengthened by the addition of 
special studies, including civil engineering, forest econ- 
omy, etc. Free lectures were also instituted at the forest 
institute and at the various district schools, or institutes, 
upon various subjects connected with forestry. 

It may be interesting to note that during the nineteen 
years from 1819 to 1837 the average revenue from forests 


amounted to about $262,000. This was while the forest tions of the Russian steppes as regards the forests and to] ¢ aos SIS Bote Vous poy 
was under the jurisdiction of the ministry of finance; waterways, with a view to their reclamation where con- 3 . 249 @5 8 98S BSe.S Gs 
but under the jurisdiction of the ministry of Imperial ditions rendered this possible. B ae ga3 8° seoa S8ans “33 
Domains, from 1838 to 1858, the revenues exceeded : » * Bagt "oO @eagt 3 oo 
$500,000 annually; besides which about $1,000,000 worth Forest Revenues--CLX. BS me Sep : ane, -8a85 : Se 
of forest material was given away free of charge to The first record of definite revenues to the Russian : =e z a ¢8 we ate 
peasants and others. government from forestry is of a grant in 1892 to a ° : 8 S 52 & Fee - 3% 
foreigner named Hartmann, who had a five years’ permit ay : ef ieee is , deed 
Doing Away With Serfdom—CLVII. to export masts, tar and potash through the ports of the 4342 ater 13'a00 169.7 57500) a8 
In 1861 there occurred a most notable change in the White sea from the province of Archangel, paying 5 1858 1867 29,449 121.6 13,775 139.5 46.7 
Russian political and commercial life, with the emanci- Tubles to the government for each tree used in his 1868 1877 89,060 204.4 32,743 = 137.7 36.7 
pation of the serfs, by Alexander II, the imperial deliv. © perations. At the expiration of this contract it was S78 1087 §=—- 184,051 50.5 61,685 $8.5 46.0 
, by , the imperial deliv I ; xp ‘ we 1888 1897 240,000 79.0 66,409 77 27.6 


erer whose manifesto of February 19, 1861, deserves to 
rank with our own emancipation proclamation of Janu- 
ary 1, 1863. This change instituted, or induced, a num- 
ber of changes in the conduct of forestry matters in so far 
as they related to the peasant class. Most of these 


education along forestry lines, and in 1865 the assign- 
ment of lands to them, and from time to time they have 
been rewarded with gold medals and with cash prizes 
running up to $50, for their interest in forest preserva- 
tion and forest planting. 


The Forestry Work Again ‘‘Gerrymandered’’--CLIX 


In 1894 there occurred still another change in the 
management of the forestry department, when the minis- 
try of agriculture was founded and the forestry depart- 
ment was placed under that ministry. The switching 
of the forest work around from one department to 
another during this century reminds one very much of 
American political gerrymandering ; but it will be noticed 
that during all this time the work was being intelli- 
gently and systematically forwarded. Under the minis- 
try of agriculture much the same system of supervision 
has been carried out. A new feature was a fund for the 
education of the daughters of foresters. The plan of 
rewards of merit for the foresters was amplified, nearly 
$35,000 annually being distributed in this way; besides 
2 percent of the net forest revenue, which was distributed 
among them as a part of the regular recompense. The 
individual rewards for faithful service were very con- 
siderable in many instances, but were limited to 50 
percent of the forester’s annual salary. 

In 1894 expeditions were sent out to study the condi- 


extended for another ten years with a payment of 34 
rubles for each tree. Remembering that a ruble equals 
50 cents, it will be seen that it would not take many 
trees to the acre to run the cost of stumpage beyond any 
figures which have ever obtained in America. 

In 1721, owing to the increased foreign demand for 














A_RUSSIAN SAW MILL. 


forest revenues during this period were not derived from 
the destruction of the forest, but from the conduct of 
forestry upon scientific principles, although there were 
some acquisitions by purchase. 

As a deciatine equals 2.7 acres, the present Russian 
government forests amount to 310,400,000 acres, or over 
500,000 square miles. A summary of forest revenues and 
expenses from 1812 to 1897 by periods will be found in the 
table below, the last column of which shows what per- 
centage of forest revenues are consumed in the expenses 
of forest management. The figures given are for 1,000 
rubles and may be so easily converted into American 
money by considering a ruble approximately one-half 
dollar that I shall not take the time to refigure the 
table: 


Exports and Imports—CLXI. 

The exports of Russian forestry products during the 
period from 1848 to 1897 were as follows, the exports 
prior to that period being practically nothing, owing to 
the policy of the government during that period: 


| LATS B : TS an ae potash, potash works were built and 1,700 serfs were  prrom 1848 to 1857.......000cceeceeeeceeeeees 31. 958.000 

put to work. The product for the first ten years was From 1858 to 1867..........cseeeeeveseeeees 70,356,000 

| only about 1,000 barrels annually, and so after that —— os ~ dd tec ececeeeccceeeecccceeees prifeeyeed 
oak " . : f EEE 00 ©0606 0.6 0 0:0.6066.0 C80 6.00% 301,896, 

| period the government employed 10,000 more men. In rom 1888 to 1897.........ccscccccecceceeee 458,546,000 





1752 General Field Marshal Count Schonwaloff was 
given permission to prepare annually for export in the 
province of Archangel 1,000 masts, 250,000 timbers of 
pine or fir and 200,000 planks. In consideration of this 
grant he was required to build saw mills at his own 
expense, which were to remain the property of the gov- 
ernment at the expiration of his privileges. In 1760 he 
sold his privileges for thirty years to an English mer- 
chant, Mr. Ham, for the equivalent of $60,000. At the 
expiration of this contract the count’s concessions termi- 
nated, 


Comparative Table of Revenues by Epochs—CLX. 
In 1804 all forests had an area of 109,000,000 decia- 


Regarding the importation of forest products from 
foreign countries the Russian tariff system admits plain 
woods in logs, timbers and planks free of duty. Cork 
wood pays a duty of 12 copecks (6 cents) per pood. 
The term pood corresponds to the word pounds, and 1 
pood equals 36.11 pounds. Cedar wood, palm wood and 
various fancy woods unsawed, or in planks or in small 
unworked blocks of any form are admitted by paying 
the duty of 12 copecks per pood. Veneers not thicker 
than } vershock, equivalent to 7-16 inches, pay a duty of 
60 copecks per pood, or 30 cents in our money. ‘This 
tariff system must be only for revenue, as it levies duties 
only upon the kinds of wood which cannot be produced 

















tines. In 1897 the existing forest area was slightly in Russia and admits competitive varieties free of cost.- 
TYPICAL RUSSIAN FORESTERS. larger, being 114,000,000 deciatines, showing that the J. E. D. 
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FROM THE DOMINION. 


Orrawa, ONT., May 7.—The Ontario department of 
crown lands has been informed by Sudbury agents that 
unless rains come, lumbering will be seriously ham- 
pered. The logs are retarded in their progress down 
the streams. 

The sale of timber limits belonging to the Cook Bros. 
Lumber Company, which took place at Toronto May 3, 
was only fairly successful. Only four of the parcels 
offered were sold, a number bid up to several thousand 
dollars a square mile and withdrawn, the upset price 
not having been realized, while others failed to bring 
forth a single bid. The limits offered for sale are in 
the Algoma district, Ontario. There was a large turn- 
out of lumbermen at this sale, all the leading firms 
being represented, while a few of the American firms 
were also present, but they did little bidding. The first 
five lots were withdrawn, but the sixth berth—number 
155, area 254 square miles—was knocked down to John 
Waldie, of the Victoria Harbor Company, for $1,500 
a mile. Berth No. 156, area 36 square miles, was bid 
up to $5,500 and withdrawn. Berth No. 157, area 36 
square miles, went up to $6,000 and was then with- 
drawn. ‘The ninth parcel, of same extent, sold for 
$3,800 a mile. The tenth and eleventh were withdrawn 
after bids of $5,600 and $1,500 respectively had been 
made. The twelfth and fourteenth parcels, of 36 square 
miles each, sold at $1,600. The terms of sale for the 
limits were 10 percent at time of sale, 15 percent 
within ten days, the balance in installments of 25 per- 
cent, payable at six months, one year and two years. 

The people of Ottawa are just beginning to realize 
something of the extent of the disaster of April 26. To 
most people outside the capital this city is regarded 
as the seat of the federal government, only, and the 
home of the vast army of civil servants. In reality 
Ottawa has come to be one of the most important manu- 
facturing and industrial centers in the Dominion. Sit- 
uated on the confluence of three rivers—the Ottawa, 
the Gatineau and the Rideau—all of which tap valuable 
pine timber districts, the city has for years been a 
great lumbering center. At any time the loss of 
$10,000,000 worth of property would be a staggering 
blow to a city with a population of 65,000 people. In 
this case it has involved the destruction of the very 
means by which thousands of the wage-earners have 
found their daily bread. This year the lumber outlook 
here was bright, and a large cut was in prospect for 
the season, much of the lumber having already been sold 
in the tree. Now, before the rafts have been formed 
on the upper waters, the mills have been destroyed and 
several large companies tied up, for the present season, 
at least. 

The transportive city of Hull has been fire-swept 
twice in twenty years. It occupies a beautiful, salu- 
brious site across the river from Ottawa. Nearly all of 
its population is employed in the Chaudiere mills and 
factories. The city contains, and is almost surrounded 
by, extensive piling grounds where immense stocks of 
sawed lumber are stored. This feature, it is claimed, 
adds to the fire dangers to which the city of Hull has 
always been exposed. ‘The rocky spur extending below 
the Chaudiere falls affords admirable sites for many 
mills and is also, in part, used for piling lumber. 

There have been various guesses made of the amount of 
lumber destroyed by the fire in the two cities, and in all 
instances the estimate seems to be much too small. The 
lumbermen are somewhat reticent about speaking of their 
losses and it will probably be some time before an accu- 
rate estimate of the lumber loss can be made up. It is 
learned, however, from the most reliable sources, that the 
loss of the Export Lumber Company was 45,000,000 feet, 
entailing a loss of almost $1,000,000. Then there is the 
immense amount of lumber lost by J. R. Booth, the Hull 
Lumber Company, the Eddy Company and Gilmour & 
Hughson. Mr. Booth is not yet able to say exactly 
what his loss will be, but, asked as to its extent, which 
is put down at about 100,000,000 feet, said that the 
lowest average of value would be $22.50 a thousand, 
as the price ranged all the way from $12 to $36. His 
mills, being fireproof and at the falls, escaped destruc- 
tion. It is estimated that the amount of lumber 
destroyed will reach 200,000,000 feet. While the loss 
of the lumber in pile will tell upon prices, it will 
scarcely do so more than will the loss of the mills that 
were burned. The capacity of these mills was probably 
more than 200,000,000 feet per annum, but as the mill 
of J. R. Booth will soon again be in operation, night 
and day, and as its capacity is 100,000,000 feet per 
annum, the mill loss will not cut so large a figure as 
at first supposed. The others cannot be rebuilt in time 
to do half a season’s work. The Hull Lumber Company, 
however, will provide temporary quarters in the old 
Mason mills above the falls which will be in operation 
before the close of May. Between the loss of the lumber 
consumed and the loss of the cutting capacity, the su 
Ply this year will be materially diminished, the total 
shortage, so far as Ottawa is concerned, amounting 
possibly to more than 300,000,000 feet. This would no 
doubt cause a sharp rise in price if the market were 
a8 strong as it was six months ago. It is also pointed 
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out that while great mills have been wiped out here, 
other great mills have been going up in the Georgian 
bay district. At Collingwood, Ont., the Charltons are 
putting up a big mill. All the mills in the Georgian 
bay district that were put out of commission by the 
Dingley lumber duty are to be at work again this year. 
Their increased output may go far to restore the bal- 
ance disturbed by the Hull-Ottawa fire. 

Hon. F. G. Marchand, premier of Quebec province, 
who has just returned from a visit to New York and 
Boston, expresses his satisfaction at the interest taken 
by the American people in the forestry of the province 
of Quebec. During his stay in these cities he received 
the visits of several American capitalists and repre- 
sentatives of English companies, asking for information 
regarding Canadian forests and water powers. 

E. H. Wade, of Quebec, who represents a large local 
lumber firm, has recently returned to this country from 
a business trip to Great Britain, occupying several 
months. He states that the lumber trade in the old 
country is promising. Notwithstanding the high prices 
which now prevail, the demand is good, owing probably 
to the fact that there is plenty of money in circulation 
as a result of the present war in South Africa. Cana- 
da’s preferential trade policy and the despatch of the 
Canadian contingents to South Africa have brought the 
Dominion before the eyes of the whole public in the 
motherland. The recent fire in Ottawa, he declares, 
will tend to strengthen the prevailing high prices for 
lumber, 











SHINGLE [ILLS TO CLOSE. 
(Special to the American Lumberman.) 
SEATTLE, WAsH., May 10.—The shingle manufacturers 
yesterday agreed to shut down the mills for three weeks 
and the lumber mills have agreed to reduce their shingle 


output one-half. It is believed that this action will 
result in re-establishing firm prices for shingles. 


MIX UP IN THE SHINGLE [IARKET. 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 7.—The condition of the shingle 
market has been a fruitful source of comment and specu- 
lation among manufacturers during the past week or 
two. On April 26 the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation decided to abandon the attempt to affect a gen- 
eral shutdown of two weeks, beginning on April 30, on 
account of the larger mills not co-operating. The gen- 
eral conditions produced panicky symptoms, with a re- 
vival of the old feeling which has frequently prevailed 
in the shingle business when those interested wondered 
where they were at. ‘The old operatorg consider it a 
time to keep cool and to do nothing radical. A large 
number of hinaien have been made this year, more than 
in any similar period in previous years, and more than 
the market would absorb. In spite of a late spring, a 
large production, high prices and an accumulation of 
transit cars, the market was sustained up to about two 
weeks ago. If the demand shall open up, fair prices will 
rule, but if a feeling of alarm continues to prevail and 
prevents orders from being placed with the mills, the 
latter will be forced to close down from natural causes 
and remain so until equilibrium is established between 
production and consumption. 

The panicky feeling of last week has not led the 
heavy operators to sacrifice stock. While low prices 
have been made at Minneapolis and other eastern points, 
they were on transit cars which had to be moved at 
once and were not a criterion of actual market condi- 
tions. Some of the dealers who had more cars on the 
track than could be readily sold without sacrifice, have 
arranged to unload and store till better times. Among 
the dealers there have been comparatively few concella- 
tions of orders. 








ON PUGET SOUND. 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 5.—The rush for the Cape Nome 
gold fields is now on and a number of boats started 
north during the past week. The saw mills which are 
filling orders for Alaska are being crowded to their 
utmost capacity. Those who placed orders early are 
clamoring for delivery, and a great many who intended 
to place orders for flume and house bills, but were of 
the opinion that such material would be delivered on a 
moment’s notice, have discovered their mistake and will 
[spo J be reg Smee in getting lumber shipped on 
the early boats. Passenger and freight reservations for 
second sailings are already being made. The bulk of 
the flume lumber being shipped is 1x12 and 14x12, with 
considerable 14-inch stuff, all surfaced two sides and 
considerable of it four sides. It varies in grade from 
select to strictly No. 1. It is a characteristic of the 
Alaska trade in all lines that the best is what sells. 

A schooner was recently chartered to carry lumber 
to Nome at the rate of $150 a day from the time she 
starts to load until she gets back to Puget sound. The 
trip is figured at sixty to seventy days, and her cargo 
will consist of 800,000 feet. One of the heavy items 
of expense on the cargo will be lightering from the 
vessel to the shore at Nome. There are no piers or 
landings and the shallow water and frequent squalls 
compel ships to lie some distance from shore. Some 


owners expect to-raft their lumber to shore, while others 
are thinking of trying a method in use at Gumayas, 
Mexico, where it is thrown overboard, and it finally 
washes up on the beach. 

A number of large miils on the coast shipped cargoes 
for Skagway at the time of the first excitement, and 
they either pocketed a heavy loss or were glad to get 
out of the transaction even. They are now letting the 
hew comers supply the Nome market and predict that 
the oversupply which occurred at the former rushes will 
happen again. Lumber at Skagway and other Alaskan 
points has at various times in the past slumped in a 
way to outdo even shingles. ‘Lhe arrival of a new cargo 
would change the entire condition of the market, and 
prices would drop off at times $100 a thousand. 

The John MeMaster Shingle Company at Granite has 
been recently incorporated. Mr. McMaster was for- 
merly of the McMaster-Waite Company, of Clear Lake, 
and is now operating a double block mill near Granite. 

The Hathaway-laber Mill Company at Tacoma, has 
been succeeded by the Far West Company. 

The Hall-Hill Mill Company has completed its new 
shingle mill at Edwards just south of the Bell-Nelson 
mill, The equipment consists of three Mitchell Clipper 
upright machines, and a hand machine. 

A new Climax geared locomotive has just arrived at 
Clear Lake for the logging road of the Bratnober- 
Waite Lumber Company. 

The Day & Bell Lumber Company, of Gobel, has been 
incorporated. 

The large saw mill at Skamokawa, which was built 
by J. B. Montgomery, of Portland, and was later run by 
Caldwell Bros., is being dismantled. 





MEETING OF PUGET SOUND TIMBERMEN’S 
ASSUCIA LION. 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 7.—The Puget Sound Timber- 
men’s Association, composed of firms representing 75 
percent of the logging output of the sound, held a meet- 
ing in Seattle on April 28, with Sol Simpson, of the 
Simpson Logging Company, in the chair. It was de- 
cided to order a shutdown, beginning June 1, and to last 
for six weeks. The action was considered necessary on 
account of an oversupply of about 100,000,000 feet, which 
is now said to be in salt water. ‘The spring has been 
unusually favorable for work in the woods, and the out- 
put has been far in excess of that of previous years. 


Prices have not fallen, but the action is designed to - 


forestall such an effect. ‘The loggers have learned a 
lesson from the experience of the shingle men in order- 
ing a week’s shutdown, which was not of suflicient dura- 
tion to affect the market, and they intend to take a six 
weeks’ vacation. An effort was made to advance No. 2 
logs from $4, the present association price, to $4.50, but 
it was voted down. 





OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 

PORTLAND, OkE., May 5.—Construction work will be 
commenced next week on the Salem & Pacific Coast 
railroad, a line twenty-two miles long, which will tap 
one of the richest timber districts in Oregon. Salem and 
Falls City, Ore., will be the termini of the line, and at 
the latter point two big mill plants will be set up to 
cut lumber for the rail trade. 

Willis Hoover, of Myrtle Point, Ore., has purchased 
machinery for a saw and shingle mill which he will 
operate near Myrtle Point. The mill will be a small 
alfair, and will cut for the local trade only. 

One of the boilers at the Booth-Kelly mil! near Cottage 
Grove exploded May 2, killing the superintendent, Otto 
Anlauf and the machinist, Otto Frederickson, and 
seriously injuring another workman. A faulty steam 
gage is said to have caused the disaster. 

The Himpel interest in the Himpel & Wheeler mill 
at Nehalem, Ore., is reported as having been sold to 
John E. Dubois, of Pennsylvania, who is the owner of 
about 30,000 acres of land near the mouth of the Nehalem 
river. Some improvements will be made in the mill and 
the output will be about 60,000 feet a day. Nearly all 
of the timber handled is spruce and the most of the cut 
is shipped to San Francisco on small sailing schooners. 

The saw mill plant of L. A. Porter, at Lewiston, Idahv, 
was destroyed by fire April 29. The mill was not a large 
producer, as it was operated only at intervals. Since 
the fire Mr. Porter has granted a lease of the site to the 
Valley Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of Lewiston, 
for a period of twenty years. Under the terms of the 
lease, the company will build within sixty days a first 
class mill, equipped with modern appliances throughout. 

Charles Maygers, of Maygers, Ore., has purchased the 
machinery in the old Seaborg mill, at Ilwaco, Wash., and 
will install it in a new mill about five miles back of 
Maygers landing, on the Columbia river. The product 
of the mill will be brought out by flume and will be 
handy for shipment by both rail and water. 


A MAN OF CHARACTER. 
(Continued from Front Page.) 


dom if ever a time when it is not possible to find the 
company’s sheds uniformly filled with the desirable 
stuff. Here again is an example which it were well more 
generally to follow. 

Captain Lock lives there in the salt air, not far from 
the marshes and right close to the original site of 
the first pine tree, all of which probably accounts in 
some measure for the fact that he grows old slowly; 
that while his hair is tinged with gray his eye is still 
bright, his step alert, his business foresight forceful 
and of value appreciated by all who know him, and his 
heart mellow with the kindliness of a disposition which 
will be young for all time. 





| 
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Boomed by the Kite Track. 


Many of you are trotting horse men as well as retail 
lumbermen. For example, Mr. Gray, of my own town, 
who recently sold his yard, has only nineteen fast horses! 
I notice that we all have our hobbies. If it isn’t one 
thing it is another. A yard man was telling me last 
week that he never failed to attend church services on 
Sunday as well as mid-week prayer meetings. Attend- 
ing church is his hobby. If it was simply his intention 
to attend church regularly we might say that such 
intention was the fruit of a normal condition of mind, 
but when he is bound to go to church every Sunday, 
rain or shine, sick or well, he is as much of a hobbyist 
as I am when I pay my good money for more old fiddles 
than I could play at one and the same time if I had 
seventeen hands. I know a real estate man who prides 
himself on his precision, and his ability to work. He 
is never out an hour with the boys, he never jokes, 
rarely smiles, trots to and from his office as punctually 
as the hands of the clock go round, and thinks he is 
the model of the little burg of two million souls in 
which he lives. He can talk about nothing but the rise 
in real estate, the cinch he has on somebody, and the way 
that people would get along if they would spend their 
money—as he spands his, for instance. Hobbyist is no 
name for that man. 

This trotting horse talk was suggested by a visit to 
Independence recently. There are thirty towns of that 
name in the country, but when it is connected with the 











A ploneer Iowa Lumber Office. 


trotting horse it is unnecessary to say in what state 
this particular one is located. Not many years ago it 
was one of the best known towns in the United States. 
It was dubbed the “Lexington of the North,’ and in it 
was built the pioneer kite-shaped track. In one day as 
many as 25,000 people attended the races here. Wil- 
liams, the boomer of the place from a trotting horse 
standpoint, sold Axtell, a trotter, for $105,000, and 
made money so fast that he thought there would be no 
end to it. He built the track, stables, a fine residence, 
a hotel, opera house, stores, electric line, started a 
paper—and then his kite failed to soar, Said a lum- 
berman, “When the Williams boom was on it was not 
the price of lumber that stood in the way, it was 
whether we could get it as fast as wanted.” 

We can forgive men of this kind though, when they 
spend their money in their own towns—and we ought 
to forgive them, anyway. I don’t think much of this 
not forgiving people; and come to think of it we don’t 
have to forgive them. This man Williams, my neighbor 
Gray, you, I, everybody, are products of cause and 
effect, and possibly couldn’t help ourselves if we would. 
We will not discuss this question, however, for I have an 
idea that all of us put together are not smart enough 
to settle it. It must continue to hinge on blind 
“think go.” 

A Benefactor, Anyway. 


Had it not been for Williams there would have been 
no electric cars in Independence, and no doubt the town, 
in common with some of its neighbors, would have had 
a plug of a hotel. This hotel of which I am writing 
cost more thousands than I am years old, and time has 
begun to lay those beautiful silver threads among my 
raven locks. Around the frieze, in the office, there are 
pointed seventy-five horses’ heads, with eyes aglow, 
mouth wide open and snorting. You pay your bill over 
the head of a horse carved from wood by an Italian 


artist. As I roamed through the corridors of this 
beautiful building, admired the imposing stairway, 


lingered in the magnificent dining room while the 
seraphs fought with one another to know which one 
should bring me my dish of oatmeal, I wished that some- 
body would start a kite track in every town, and as a 
result build such a hotel. I feel that I could stand the 
hotels if they could stand the kite tracks. 








I went over to the yard of the West Side Lumber Com- 
pany, and seeing I was so near walked out on the once 
famous track. he gates leading through the imposing 
entrance creaked on their hinges. I went up on the 
grand stand, 150 feet in length, and in my mind saw 
the flyers come down the home stretch. The money it 
cost to make this track would tickle our pockets. It 
is 100 feet wide, and the foundation is sod, turned grass 
down. This is covered with black dirt, making so much 
“spring” that it will fairly throw a horse up in the air. 
The track Jooks tough now. The water has cut chan- 
nels through it, and the gentle prairie breeze has 
unroofed the pagoda in which the judges watched the 
races and drank champagne between the heats. On an 
elevation to the right is the great state insane asylum, 
and standing there I raised my hand, and with tears 
filling my eyes, said, “God bless you!” to every inmate 
within the walls. And no doubt he has blessed them, 
and is blessing them. We need not ask him to do these 
things, for he is all the time doing them. Those dis- 
ordered minds will in time come right. Ruins, we call 
them, but by the eternal laws of God there can be no 
ruin, except so far as we pigmies give that name to a 
condition. 

Independence Yard Men. 


E. J. Smith, of the West Side company, is a good 
lumbermen. I had got my mouth fixed to say something 
about him that would make him famous throughout this 
country and Europe, but if a yard man will run off to 
town to get shaved just when I am going to visit him, 
what can I do about it? I suppose a thousand men 
have missed fame by not keeping their eye on the day 
and date. On my way back to town I met Mr. Smith, 
instinctively knew him, shook hands, and that ended it. 
This company has in view the building of a large shed 
the present season. 

Wackerbarth & Blamer may be an unusual firm name 
for you to remember, but you would remember the men 
if you came in contact with them as I did. A glow of 
good fellowship permeated the premises. I had heard 
that the bow of the firm was full of strings, so when I 
went in and Mr. Blamer had seated me in an easy chair 
by the side of the box in which they were testing seed 
corn, I asked him how many lines of business they were 
interested in. “Let me see,” he said, counting them on 


his fingers, “lumber, canning factor wholesale 
ingers, — ’ ’ 
groceries, grain, steamboat, bank, shoe store, real 


estate; and by George, if the babies continue to come 
into the families as they have of late we will have to add 
another side line to take care of them!” 

Mr. Wackerbarth that morning was laid up at home 
with the grip, but he was telephoned, and down he came, 
brought out the black horse, and away we scooted. I 
know now all about canning corn. [ had an idea that the 
corn was cut from the cob with an old case knife, 
cooked, put into the can with a ladle, and soldered by 
hand. But it is machinery, machinery, machinery. You 
could build a saw mill as cheaply as you could a first 
class canning factory. At the end of the canning season 
there is as much money in the cans which are packed in 
the warehouse as a dozen average sized stocks of lum- 
ber would sell for. They were unloading a car of 
cans—44,000 of them—which cast $2,700. Packing 
boxes cost twice the money they did last year. At this 
factory 250,000 feet of lumber is used for these pack- 
ages and 400,000 feet at the company’s factory at Wav- 
erly. 

The stock at this Independence yard is low. Mr. 
Blamer said they held off buying on account of high 
prices. I turned my face and lowly whistled to myself. 
“Such business men as these doing that!” I thought. 
But listen to this little story: Within a week one of 
the best posted lumbermen of the northwest, a man who 
will handle more than 75,000,000 feet this year, said 
that the Ottawa and Hull fires, in Canada, saved the 
American market. “It was on the verge of going,” 
he said, “and nothing could have held it.” So you see 
Wackerbarth & Blamer had figured it out right, but 
they couldn’t beforehand take into account that Cana- 
dian fire. If my head was as long as that I would get 
rich just as these men have. 


Some Old Residents. 


Out in the yard of these retail men I think I made 
a discovery. If you do not see herewith pictures of 
the oldest lumber office and shed in Iowa I will grace- 
fully stand corrected. They were built forty-one years 
ago, thirteen years after Iowa was admitted as a state, 
and only two years after the Indian outbreak had dis- 
couraged the settlers in the northeastern section of the 
state. The age of this office and shed will seem of 
trivial importance to our English friends, for they go on 
generation after generation selling lumber over the 
same counter, but we are built on a different plan. One 
of our lumbermen today may be in congress tomorrow 
—that is the difference between us. 

This old office is 12x16 feet, the door opens outward, 
and the cornice is heavy enough for a court house. It 
is now used for storing brick. It was built by Z. Stout, 
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brother of H. L. Stout, of Dubuque, the latter of th: 
Knapp, Stout & Co. Company. By the way, I was in 
the office of the latter in Dubuque not long ago, and Mr. 
Chapman, the manager, told me that this season will 
end up the lumber operations of that great concern. 
Their timber will be cut out this year, and this year 
will also see the last of the yard in Dubuque. It takes 
a man’s breath away to think of the operations of this 
great Menomonie company. No doubt’ it has produced 
more lumber than any other one concern in the world. 
For years and years it averaged nearly 100,000,000 feet, 
one year cutting 110,000,000. And what a reputation 
the company has had! As clear as a hound’s tooth!” 

Mr. Stout made a fortune in that little 12x16 office, 
and is living a retired life in Independence. The shed 
speaks for itself, saying, “I am rickety with age, but 
still I am giving shelter to lumber. See?” In its 
day it was no doubt the crack shed of Iowa. The day 
before I had seen the Townsend & Merrill shed, in Cedar 
Falls, described in this department last week—a shed, 
you may remember, that is 280 feet long and cost $9,000 
and with that great structure in mind, and this old 
Stout shed before my eyes, I leaned against the fence 
and thought! I know of no older shed out in this see- 
tion, but I hear of a shed that is to be built that will 
make a baby of the one at Cedar Falls. The shed indus- 
try is not fairly on its feet yet. 

I ran down the river to the Leach establishment, a 
planing mill and lumber yard combined, and didn’t 
know when I first met Mr. Leach in the basement of the 
factory but he would throw me into the furnace. Then 
when he found how matters stood he apologized, said 
he was bored to death by solicitors who are anxious 
to sell everything from a new fangled writing pen to a 
planing machine; and to remove the sting he took me 
around and introduced me to his wife, and really 
insisted that I stay longer than I possibly could. One 
of Mr. Leach’s specialties is those swings which you 
see in the parks, in which you can sit on one side and 
your girl on the other, pay about ten cents an hour, 
and occasionally step on her toes when you are making 
an effort to have the thing seesaw through the air. 

In these local planing mills, wherever I go, there is a 
demand for skilled labor. There does not appear to 
be enough of it to go round. Mr. Leach’s hands are 
pretty full, and he has tried to get a good mechanic 
associated with him in the business to take control 
of the factory, but without success. “The good mechanic 
knows he is worth, ‘say $3 a day,” he said, “and he 
would rather have that $3 a day on Saturday night 
every week, than to be interested in a business that 
would bring much more than that in the end.” ‘Then 
again Mr. Leach does not of course forget that it is one 
thing for a man to do good work at a bench or machine, 
and quite another to successfully engineer a sash and 
door factory. 


Little in Sight. 


In Independence the dealers say that so far as they 
know there is not a building going up in that town 
this season that it worth spending breath over. Trade, 
so far as my obeservation goes, is as spotted as an adder. 
In some towns it is good, in others no good. A yard man 
writes me from a Minnesota town of 15,000 or there- 
abouts, describing the transactions of the day. About 9 
o’clock a farmer drove up and bought a two-cent post- 
age stamp. A little later another brought back material 
left after completing a job, and was paid $1.70 in cash. 
After dinner a man requested that a bill be made out 
for a house, 16x26x14. Prospects brightened. The man 





A Lumber Shed that is not modern. 


returned in a couple of hours for his figures, thanked 
the dealer and said he had heard that lumber was 
higher this year; that he built a house that size last 
summer and wanted to see how much he saved. Of 
course the yard man told him he was entirely welcome 
to the information, and turned his attention to another 
party who had just stepped in and wanted to borrow 4 
24-foot ladder! Following these incidents of the day it 
was time to close up for the night. 

This Minnesota yard man adds further: “By the way, 
your ‘we know little except by comparison’ made 4 
‘bull’s eye’ with me. If there was no poor business 
there would be no good business, would there? It is all 
a habit anyway. A man could just as easily train him- 
self, and with even more reason, to look anxiously for- 
ward for the lull in business, followed by a season of 
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activity, than to a prosperous season followed by the 
inevitable reaction.” 

There is a good deal of sound sense in that remark. 
We do show up like dum fools, as David Harum would 
say, when we convey the idea that trade should keep 
on increasing from year to year indefinitely, and go 
into sackcloth and ashes when it drops back to a nor- 
mal condition. We all seem to be in the hot race after 
the abnormal. 

The philosophical man is the only one you can’t 
beat. Philosophy was what made old man Diogenes 
content when he had nothing but a wash tub to sleep in. 


Trade Affairs in Marshalltown. 

For years this has been a warm town in which to 
sell lumber, but now it is decidedly hot. I guess if 
anywhere in the state you go out at night and look 
toward the sky you will see the flames shooting upward. 
Two dollars off the wholesale list is common. If you 
were to bid on a decent sized bill the Marshalltown 
dealers would knock several hundred dollars under you. 
A bill, that at another point was offered for $700, was 
sold here for $500. Lumber is shipped into other towns, 
setting the dealers in those towns crazy, and some of the 
yard men here are working days, nights and Sundays 
to get their orders out. It wouldn’t surprise me if the 
fur doesn’t fly, either. There is Irish, German and 
Yankee blood so hot that you couldn’t cool it off by turn- 
ing the hose on it. 

Just now, during the melee, Al Moore is in Naples 
watching for Mount Vesuvius to spout fire. You may 
not know that Mr. Moore went to the holy land with a 
ministerial excursion party. In New York he donned 
a white necktie, and passed as a minister among the 
rest of them. He wrote to a friend that the cigars 
over there are so bad that he has taken to cigarettes, 
and that they are even viler than the American brands. 
I can remember when Mr. Moore said that anybody who 
would smoke a cigarette would steal a horse, or poison 
his mother-in-law for a nickle, which is another illustra- 
tion that we never know what we will do until we do it. 

Charley Buchwald went clear up to Hampton to see 
me a month ago, and gave me blue blazes when I went 
into his place last week because I don’t stay at home 
all the time to receive my friends. You wouldn't think 
from his cheery appearance that the idea enters his 
head that during this hot fight a single bullet will hit 
him. He swims about as high in the water as the next 
fellow. The other day he bought !and on which to build 
more sheds, and in less than forty-eight hours he was 
offered an advance of 33 percent for it. He is building 
a house so near to Brother Harper that they will be able 
to punch each other with pokers through the windows, 
and is otherwise wooing success hand over hand. Mr. 
Buchwald tells me he has sold nearly 400,000 feet of 
hemlock dimension since January 1. 

C. R. Harper is evidently not racing to see how much 
lumber he can put out at present prices, and it is fortu- 
nate that at this time he has more than one string to 
his bow. He has started a factory and is turning out 
a portable forge for farmers, and is shipping these forges 
all over the country. He finds his markets through 
the medium of sixty farm journals. The forge is Mr. 
Harper’s invention, and no wonder the farmers want 
them if they take as much delight in making them 
whir as Stubbs and I did. 

The Kreutzer & Wassen factory is running full blast, 
with less skilled labor than is wanted. In the lumber 
yard connected with the establishment the boards are 
tumbling over one another to*see which will first get 
a chance to leave the yard. Occasionally there is a 
woman who is proving that she was born with a talent 
for the lumber business. In this place, so far as I can 
judge, Miss Mary Kreutzer is the head and front. She 
keeps the books, makes estimates, and to a considerable 
extent looks after the men in the factory. And in the mat- 
ter of courtesy she could teach a million men a lesson 
that it would benefit them to learn. Marshalltown ‘has 
another lady, Miss Kate Moore, who is her brother 
Al’s right hand assistant. She could go up into Wis- 
consin and buy lumber, or run a national bank if neces- 
sary. I have never heard either of these ladies say 
that the highest mission of woman on earth is to vote. 
Kreutzer & Wassen will build a large shed in the near 
future, 

The Frugden yard was sold last fall to the L. Lamb 
Lumber Company; now it is sold again, and will be run 
under the name of the J. F. Irwin Lumber Company, 
with headquarters in Minneapolis. The manager and 
I felt in less than a minute that we knew each other. 
We had both spent a good many years of our eventful 
lives in Chicago, and are acquainted with the same lum- 
bermen there. Ife says there is so much breeze in the 
trade in Marshalltown that he expects to be obliged to 
pull his hat down to his ears to keep it on. 

I wish some good angel would come along and patch 
up a truce in Marshalltown. Even with lumber sell- 
Ing away below the wholesale list customers complain 
how high it is. You see, the dear public never thanks 
us for cutting our own throats. 
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. The Southern Pine Company’s mill at Nicholls, Ga., 
in thirteen hours cut 184,467 feet of yellow pine lumber, 
which is claimed to be a banner record for a southern 
mill. The company’s mill at Nicholls, Marie, Granville, 
Hazelhurst and Opperman are now making a daily eut 
of nearly 400,000 feet of lumber. : 


Reported by Retailers. 


Indications}Point to a Dull Season. 


Brockton, MAss., May 7.—Our impression is that we 
are to have a dull season. Spring business opened up 
very slow. We think that the high prices prevailing 
have brought the cost of building up to a point where 
it is no longer profitable to build to rent. We do not 
think that the retail stocks are heavy, perhaps some- 
what lighter than they have been in years past. There 
is a feeling among the people and contractors, however, 
that prices are to be lower, and until something develops, 
either a drop or sure indications of prices being main- 
tained, things will remain at a standstill. The only lum- 
ber that has declined in price in this market is southern 
stock. Everything else seems to be held as high as a 
month or two ago. H. I. MITcHeEtt. 








Declining Prices Will Delay Buying. 


Dersy, CONN., May 1.—Trade is not up to last year 
at this time, and there is a falling off of about 80 per- 
cent in new work. The outlook is not very good, and we 
do not think it will be improved until late in the 
season. We have a good stock of lumber, and the yards 
in this section are also well stocked as we all anticipated 
a good trade this year. 

The shops in our town are busy, and general busi- 
ness is good. Rents are scarce, but notwithstanding 
this new work is not as yet showing itself. There is 
a little weakness in the price of yellow and North 
Carolina pine, and occasionally a little white pine is 
sold under the market. We feel that this weakness 
will do more to retard building operations than any- 
thing else. There are a few concerns that have large 
stocks of North Carolina pine and are offering it at 
cut prices, while the feeling is strong among retailers 
to unload what surplus they have. Give us present 
prices and let them be firm, and business will come, 
but it will not when the public thinks there is going 
to be a decline. CaRTER & HUBBELL. 





House Building Is Quiet. 


BristoL, CoNN., May 3.—The spring business here is 
fairly good in factory building and repair work for 
corporations that need additional room, but house 
building is very quiet. With the excessive advance on 
building material during the past year this line of work 
will be slow to start; although there seems to be a 
demand for tenement houses. From what we learn 
from other dealers we judge that the retail yards in 
this vicinity are well stocked. We have noticed a 
weakening of prices in some lines of white pine, south- 
ern pine and the lower grades of North Carolina pine; 
also quite a decline in the price of hemlock. In our 
judgment, to boom the smaller residences and tenement 
house building it will be necessary for prices to settle 
down to about the standard of the past ten years, or 
possibly a reasonable advance over such standard or 


average. ‘This kind of building makes the retailers’ 
harvest. The furnishing for large jobs like factory 


building in this section of the country means a lot 
of hard work, rush and drive with small margins to any 
retailer who is fortunate, or perhaps unfortunate, 
enough to secure contracts for such structures. When 
prices settle tc a basis that the small investor can real- 
ize a fair profit from the building tenements for rent- 
ing, the retail business will be much improved. 
Saxton & Srrona. 





Expect to Buy Cheaper Later On. 


ALBANY, Mo., May 5.—Trade is quiet in this locality 
this spring. There is considerable repairing, but no 
large buildings are going up. I think the reason of 
this is the high prices of lumber. People seem to be 
of the opinion that they will be able to buy cheaper 
later on. We have a large stock on hand. Prices on 
yellow pine have weakened considerable. This will be 
apt to help trade. Mary O’MAttLey, Admx. 
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Spring Demand up to the Average. 


BLACKHAWK, S. D., May 7.—Spring business is fully 
up to the average, and more. Prospects for trade are 


good. Stocks are full, and no weakening of prices is 
noticed. Lumber used in this section is supplied by 


home mills, and we look for demand enough so that 
present prices will be maintained. 
Price & BAKER COMPANY. 





Business Picking Up. 

ALEXANDRIA, 8, D., May 5.—Trade is opening up fine. 
A weakening of the market has stimulated the demand 
wonderfully, and it makes your customer’s mouth water 
to make him a concession of 50 cents. I think as a rule 
retail yards are pretty well stocked up. I look for 
considerable decline on No. 3 and No. 4 boards, lath, 
southern pine, and all short lengths. B. N. Woop. 





Good Town but Quiet Country Trade. 

West Liperty, Ja., May 6.—In this town building 
has taken quite a boom. The country trade is not as 
good as last year, but perhaps it will improve later on. 
Stocks in this vicinity are not large and it is hard to 
get dry lumber. Prices seem to be about the same as 
last fall. The farmers in this section of the country 
are a very intelligent class of people and keep posted on 
prices for all building material. They kick a great deal 
about the high prices on lumber. I do not think the 
country trade will be as good this year as last. 

R. Powers. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 

There exists among the producers of bituminous coal 
in the west some disappointment at the volume of busi- 
ness. Perhaps their expectations were too high. Perhaps 
the natural dullness of the present season was not fully 
discounted. The partial reaction that has come in the 
iron and steel markets ‘has affected to some degree the 
consumption of fuel, and moreover the buyers, perceiving 
these changing conditions, have been slow to provide 
for their coming needs. But the market is not wholly 
forsaken. There are a few buyers of note. One rail- 
road, in territory adjacent to Chicago, bought a large 
tonnage of West Virginia coal last week; and for the 
dullness that exists the sellers are in part contributors. 
Fastern producers are not trying to sell their product. 
If coal were offered at a concession, transactions would 
probably not increase. Each party is waiting with 
more or less complacency for the other to begin nego- 
tiations. This is especially true of the eastern produc- 
ers, who now have a large outlet for their products on 
the lakes. Coal is being shipped to Lake Erie ports as 
fast as transportation facilities can be arranged, there 
being a plentiful supply of lake tonnage to care for 
transportation to destination at upper lake ports. There 
is arriving at the west a smal] amount of rail coal, but 
it is not a disturbing factor to the present market. 

There is, however, one element that is a serious 
influence of weakness. It is the coal that was shipped 
or bought prior to April 1. It is held by producers, by 
intermediate holders, by dealers and by consumers, who 
believed that markets would sufficiently rise after April 1 
to make the marketing or ownership of this coal profit- 
able. It has not been as actively in demand as was 
anticipated. The railroads, in the cars of which the 
fuel has been stored, are insisting strenuously for the 
return of their equipment, and demurrage charges are 
accumulating. At a dollar a car a day, it does not 
take long for margins to be replaced by considerable 
losses, and the insistence of the car service association 
upon speedy action has thrown quite a little coal upon 
the market at whatever price is necessary to move it; 
and, accordingly, some very low quotations are heard. 
As for western products, which have no outlet to the 
lakes, the trade is extremely dull. Producers are adher- 
ing in most if not all instances to their previous 
quotations, but are not selling any coal worth mention- 
ing. Some mines are running on partial time and a few 
are closed on account of strikes. The policy of the 
United Mine Workers’ Association, as indicated by 
recent action, is to fully unionize all mines in the 
west, and to close those that do not comply with requests 
to dispense with labor that does not affiliate with the 
association. This complete unification is not mentioned 
in the state and interstate agreements between pro- 
ducers and miners and the producers look upon the 
action as a violation of agreement. The situation is 
one that may eventuate in friction of a more pronounced 
nature at any time. Quite commonly the men at some 
local mine make unexpected demands and producers 
in defense appeal to the state and national officials of 
the union to direct the men to return to work. Still in 
the present dullness of the market these labor troubles 
are not extended enough to affect the supply of fuel. In 
fact they are not widespread enough to keep out of the 
market an excess supply of coal. Manufacturers are 
buying screenings and other grades of fine coal, but for 
lump and run of mine there is apparently no demand. 

The anthracite trade for the new season is starting 
out with quite a little activity. Lake shipments from 
Buffalo are considerably larger than at the opening a 
year ago and the prospects are for less stringency in 
the freight market. The new prices, $5 for grate and 
$5.25 for egg, stove and nut, Chicago, a net ton, and $4 
and $4.25 respectively a gross ton, Buffalo, are offered to 
the trade for May and June deliveries only. The indi- 
cations are for good buying during the next six weeks. 
Inquiries are appearing in considerable numbers and 
a few straggling orders have been booked, not for 
immediate shipment to answer the dwindling current 
demand but for delivery during May or June, at the 
option of the seller, denoting that the fuel is wanted for 
the coming season. The steadiness of values last season 
and the difficulties in getting coal when wanted are 
influencing some dealers to change their policy of buy- 
ing from hand to mouth and to store instead a fair 
proportion of their expected needs. Sellers report that 
a number of country dealers are building sheds for this 
purpose of enlarging their present yard facilities. For 
two seasons it has been hard to buy chestnut size when 
wanted and moreover during that time chestnut has 
ranged 25 cents above egg and stove. Now that these 
three sizes are on a parity, it is deemed by some dealers 
advantageous to make early purchases. It is not thought 
that buying on the Missouri river will be as notable 
during the next two months as elsewhere, because some 
left over stocks linger and because also it is thought 
freight rates may be reduced in midsummer. 

Coke tends to shrink slowly in value. Several small 
lots on track at Chicago during the past few days did 
not find ready buyers and because of threatened demur- 
rage charges were disposed of at some sacrifice. 








The Deer River saw mill at Marquette, Mich., will eut 
13,000,000 feet this season for Toledo parties. 
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Alabama. 
Thornton & Kerr are reported sold out.— 





Birmingham 


W. L. Samey has sold his interest in the Hawkins Lumber 
Company. 
Kirkland—E. Downing is out of business. 


Scottsboro—The Card Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $25,000, by J. M. Card, Dr. 
J. 0. Lipscomb, Fred Arn and Sam Card. J. M. Card, presi- 
dent and manager; Fred Arn, secretary and treasurer. 


Arkansas. 


Hamburg—The Windes Lumber Company has recently 
begun in the lumber business. 

La Grange—McDonald Bros. have removed to Helena. 

Lonsdale—The Clyde Lumber Company, of Donaldson, 
. H. Tannehill, president, will begin business here. 

Perryville—J. J. Freeman has been succeeded by Freeman 
& Rogers. 

Winnerva—The White River Tie & Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $6,000. 


California. 


Boulder Creek—The Big Nasin Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $180,000; subscribed, 
$3.500, by H. L. Middleton, &. A. Middleton, A. M. Anthony, 
F. Walters, of Boulder Creek, and J. W. Forgeons, of Santa 
Cruz. 

Dinuba—The Dinuba Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with a subscribed stock of $50,000. Directors, Emma 
Barris, E. Barris, E. T. Hayden, W. P. Boone and H. R. 
Peacock, of Dinuba. 

Jackson—Whig Lessley is reported to have purchased the 
Chichizola saw mill. 

Redlands—The Pioneer Lumber & Mill Company has been 
succeeded by the Gill-Normal Lumber Company. 


Delaware. 


Dover—The Delaware Lumber Company, of Philadelphia, 
has been incorporated here with a capital stock of $100,000 
by W. F. Bare, Nutter Hitchcock, Philadelphia; Williard 8. 
Truitt, Rehoboth, Del. 

Florida. 


Apalachicola—The FE. B. James Lumber Company has sold 
its mill at this point to the Gilman Lumber Company. 


Georgia. 


Averitt & Hood have dissolved partnership; 
Hood will continue the business. 


Idaho. 


Boise City—C. E. Shriver & Co. will 
Clark, planing mill operators. 


Illinois. 


F. Gougar, of Joliet, has purchased the saw 
mill of A C, Shaw & Co. 

Chicago—The Phillipine Lumber & Development Company 
has been incorporated at Charleston, W. Va., with a capital 
stock of $5.000,000, by J. A.,T. Hull, Des Moines, Ia.; John 
Gibson, Creston, Ia.; J. 8S. Bradford, Granville, Ill.; Stewart 
Spalding, Chicago, and Frank Phillipa, of Creston, Ia. Head- 
quarters in Chicago.—The Century Seating Company has 
engaged in business here, with an incorporated capital of 
$20.000. 

East Dubuque—John Loesch recently began in the planing 
mill business here. 

Erie—Arthur McLane has sold to Muesse Bros 

Metropolis City—FE. T. Scott has been succeeded by the 
Metropolis Lumber Company 


New Windsor—George W. Christy has been succeeded by 
J. Christy. 


Pembroke 


R. J 


succeed Houtz & 


Centralia 


Indiana. 


Converse—-L. G. Murphy has been succeeded by Murphy & 
Kenny. 

Danville—Rudd & Harvey have recently begun in the saw 
and planing mill business. 

Hammond—The Deming-Colburn Lumber Company 
change its name to the Hammond Lumber Company. 

Kewanna— J. W. Long has succeeded Long & Hiland. 


lowa. 


Clinton—Gabriel & Christy will succeed the Anderson & 
Winter Manufacturing Company in the lumber business here. 

Dysart—George Lammers has begun in the lumber business. 

Dunlap—A co-operative lumber company has been organ- 
ized by 100 farmers, with Hon. W. A. Davis as pres‘dent and 
L. M. Houts secretary. 

Gravity—The Chandler Lumber Company has sold out to 
the S. BR. Wainwright Lumber Company, of Sharpsburg. 

Marshalltown—The L. Lamb Lumber Company has sold 
out to the John F. Irwin Lumber Company. 

Milton—The Frank Nagle Lumber Company 
menced business here. 

Sabula—A. M. Carmer has hold out to F. C. C. Schroeder. 


Kentucky. 


Leitchfield—C. T. Hunter has been succeeded by C. T. 
Hunter & Sons in the planing mill business. 

Lexington—I’. Bush & Son have sold out to C. S. Brent. 

Morganfield—J. D Clark has recently begun in the lumber 
business here. 


will 


has com- 


Louisiana. 


Monroe—-The Haynes Lumber Company has begun in the 
lumber business here. Also the Tiger Lumber Company. 


Maine. 


Fairfield—N. Totham & Sons have sold their saw mill. 

Portland—The International Lumber Company has_ been 
organized with a capital stock of $300,000, by Albion Ryan, 
of Everett, as president, and Charles A. Burgess, of Newton- 
ville, Mass.. as treasurer. 

Biddeford—The Biddeford & Natick Manufacturing Com- 
pany has sold out to Thomas D. Proctor. 


Maryland. 


Baltimore I. Kh. Price has succeeded to the lumber busi- 
noes of E. E. Price & Bro.—William V. Wilson, jr., & Co. have 
sold out. 


Michigan. 


Bay City—The Hitchcock Lumber Company has sold out 
to the South End Salt & Lumber Company. 

-Clark’s Crossing—Shepdalin Bros. have bought the shingle 
mill formerly owned by John Prevorse. 

Constantine ~The Constantine Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with an authorized capital stock of $5,000. 
, Whitmere Lake—Pray Bros. have been succeeded by J. G. 
ray. 

Minnesota. 

Duluth—The Tubal Company has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $50,000, 

Delano—Ferdinand Kelsey has sold out. 

_ Fosston—L. W. Larson has sold out to the Fosston Lumber 
Company. 

Grogan—The Anchor Grain Company has recently begun 
business here. 

Hallock—The Imperial Lumber Company has en 
business here. j wiatind nanny: 

Litchfield—fred A. Kopplin, of Bellingham, has succeeded 
to the lumber business of W. H. Greenleaf & Son. 

Minneapolis—The Central Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock to $40,000 . 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Starbuck—Brevig Bros. have sold out. 
Triumph—The C. M. Youmans Lumber Company has sold 
out to J. H. Queal & Co. 
Mississippi. 


Jackson—The Draughn Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated, with an authorized capital stock of $10,000, by 
A. D. Draughn, L. W. Rich and C. W. Rich. 


Missouri. 


Fayette—Joseph Megram & Son have sold out to the La 
Crosse Lumber Company. 

Flat River—The Flat River Lumber Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,000, by 8. J. Tetley, 
Robert Tetley and John E. Kline. 

Monett—C. Rudolph is out of business at this point. 

Sedalia—The Sturges Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
rated, with a capital stock of $5,000, by G. A. Sturges, T. J. 
Sturges and W. B. Mackay, of Sedalia. 

St. Louis—The W. G. Rice Company has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000, by W. G. Rice, John Mackler, 
John Floyd and John P. Vincent. 

West Palmas—The S. J. Holt Lumber Company has pur- 
chased the plant of the Henry Lumber Company. 


New Jersey. 


Newark—The M. S. Huey Company, of Indianapolis, has 
engaged in the lumber business here. 


New Mexico. 


Roswell—The Woodruff Lumber Company 
begun business at this point. 


New York. 


Canandaigua—Frank R. Beecher will start a lumber yard 
and planing mill at this point. 

Colonie—The Crompton & Belden Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated at $75,000. Directors, John Jones, of 
Watervliet; Francis N. Mann, jr., and Rice C. Bull, of Troy, 
and Emerson Belden, of Colonie. 

Gowanda—The Welch-Tuxford Veneer Company has re- 
cently begun business here. 

Herkimer—The Acme Box Company has started in business 
here. 

Locust Valley—lL. C. Underhill has sold his lumber and 
coal business to Halsey M. Smith. 

New York City—The Dowd Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $10,000. Direct- 
ors, Olney B. Dowd, John Sexton. Charles Heinsohn, John 
A. Cronin and Lineoln Finley.—The Virginia Cooperage & 
Lumber Company has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $20,000 by Leonard J. Busby and William L. Amerman, of 
New York City, and Charles W. McCutchen, of Plainfield, 


id North Carolina. 


Lexington—The Northrup Lumber Company incorporated, 
with authorized capital of $20,000, by Samuel Northrup, 
George Harriss and Mrs. Annie J. Northrup. 

Steeds—C. C. Wade & Son have sold their saw mill. 

North Dakota. 


Louis Hartle has begun in the lumber business 


has recently 


Sawyer 


here. 
Oklahoma. 
Cashion-—The J. A. Butts Lumber Company has opened a 
yard here. 
Ohio. 


Nevada—H. A. Jacobs succeeds S. Bedford in the planing 
mill business here. 

Pierpont—Headley Bros. have been 
Headley & Son. 


succeeded by 8S. W. 


Oregon. 


Portland—Hilliard Bros. have sold out to Grow & Co. 

Salem—-The Granite Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
rated, with capital stock of $10.000, to engage in the saw 
mill and lumber business. Incorporators, George T. Simmons, 
John Thomsen and Carrle Thomsen 


Pennsylvania. 


Conemangh—Coulter & Oakes have 
Oakes & Stutzman. 

Ceredo—The J. H. Millender Lumber Company has sold 
out to the R. W. Kennedy Company. of Grafton. 

Fllwood—The Independent Lumber Comnany has been 
incorporated, with an authorized capital of $10,000, by G. S. 
Stizroger. Newcastle; John C. Roberts. Jackson Center, and 
W. F. Vernon, A. C. Gove and A. B. Whieldon, of Ellwood 
Citv. 

Pittsburg—Nelson F. Rell has begun in the commission 
lumber business.—N. Green & Co. Ltd. has reorganized as 
the Green & Higgins Lumber Company. Limited, with N. 
Green president and L. J. Higgins secretary and treasurer. 

Philadelphia—Gosler & Co. have sold out. 

Wilkinsburg—D. Whitmore & Co. have begun in the lumber 


business. 
South Dakota. 


Canova—W. H. Lanphere has sold his lumber yard to 
A. F, Clough. 


been succeeded by 


Tennessee. 


Memphis—The Memphis Saw Mill Company has heen 
incorporated, with a canital stock of $10.000. bv Edward F. 
Taenzer, Albert Thompson. Charles R. Paul, Fred W. Schaefer 
and John W. MeClure.—Honston RBros.. of Chiearo, have 
started in the wholesale hardwood lumber business here. 


Texas. 


Denton—Craig & Conway have sold out to the Conway- 
Leener Company. of Dallas. 
Harrold—Y. M. Bishop will discontinue the lumber busi- 


ness, 
Utah. 


Richfield—Hanson Bros. & Nielson have recently begun to 
operate a planing mill here. 


West Virginia. 


Moundsville—The Peerless Lumber Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $100,000, by O. C. Tlig- 
bee. of Venetia: A. M. Tressel, of Finleyville, Pa.: W. O. 
Ewing. W. W. Smith and §S. H. Bonar, of Moundsville, and 
J. A. Ewing. of Wheeling. 

Welch—The Patton Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
rated, with an authorized capital stock of $50,000, by A. H. 
Patton and J. B. Patton, of Welch; S. L. Patton and G. W. 
Patton, of Tazewell, Va. 


Wisconsin. 

Kennan—The John Arpin Lumber Company has purchased 
the saw mill and logging stock of Reichert Bros. and will 
continue the business. 

La Crosse—The St. Hilaire Retail Lumber Company has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $100,000, by Frank 
P. and Joseph M. Hixon and George H. Gordon. 

Rozellville—John Nicolai has sold his saw mill. 

Stoughton—The Heddles Lumber Company has sold out to 
the Stoughton Lumber Company. 

Wyoming. 
Crain has recently begun in the lumber 

BABII III IF FA 


The Fulton Pulley Company, of Fulton, N. Y., is plan- 
ning to remove to Oneida, N. Y., and increase the size of 
its plant. 


Guernsey—H. 
business here. 
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Mississippi Retailers Meet. 
Proceedings of the Fourth Annual [leeting of 


the Retail Lumber Dealers Associ. 
ation of Mississippi. 








JACKSON, Miss., May 4.—The fourth annual meeting 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Mississippi 
was held on Friday, May 4, at the Lawrence house, 
Jackson, with a small but enthusiastic attendance. The 
attendance could not be called small, either, when the 
total membership is taken into consideration, for the 
association is young and cannot boast as many members 
as can some of the larger and older state organizations, 
But in point of earnestness of purpose and business the 
Mississippi association is not a whit behind the best, 
and if the present enthusiasm continues it will not be 
long until every lumber dealer in the state becomes a 
member, Already the association is powerful enough 
to exert a good influence on the trade of the state, and 
it means business from the start. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock sharp, 
with President B. A. Tucker, of Senatobia, in the chair 
and W. G. Harlow, secretary and treasurer, of Yazoo 
City, as his able assistant. 

The regular order of business began with roll call, 
showing the following gentlemen present: 


Those Present. 


KF. S. Council, Council Lumber Company, Jackson. 
IF. I. Adams, Adams Lumber Company, Morton. 
D. W. Evans, Capital Lumber Company, Jackson. 
L, F. Gresham, Flora. 

R. T. Gayden, Winona. 

H. C. Buck, jr., H. C. Buck, jr. & Co., Clarksdale. 
R. H. Barrett, R. H. Barrett & Son, Greenwood. 


at Banks, Banks Hardwood Lumber Company, Her- 
nando. 

R. W. Barrick, Philibert & Johanning Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

EK. H. Easterling, Moreton & Helms Lumber Company, 
Brookhaven. 


B. A. Tucker, Tucker & Gabbert, Senatobia. 

W. H. Neal, Greenville. 

Henry F, Willis, H. I’. Willis & Co., Lexington. 
S. A. Smith, H. F. Willis & Co., Lexington. 

C, 8. Butterfield, Norwood & Butterfield Co., Norfield. 
M. Alexander, Canton. 

A, Folkes, Jackson. 

A. and §. Spengler, Vicksburg. 

H. H. Hayes, traveling freight agent I. C. R. R. 


After roll call the minutes of last meeting were read 
and approved, and then President Tucker spoke as fol- 
lows: 


> 


President Tucker’s Address. 


Members of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Mississippi: Gentlemen—yYou are all, no doubt, familiar 
with the facts as to our meetings. Our semi-annual meet- 
ing, which was to have been held in Yazoo City September 
15, 1899, was abandoned on account of yellow fever. Our 
fourth annual meeting on April 17 was not held on account 
of delayed trains and washouts on railroads so that our 
members were unable to reach Jackson. In this I feel that 
it was unfortunate for the association, as it is my opin- 
ion that we would have had more members present than 
at any previous meeting. I congratulate those of you who 
have made this second attempt to hold this meeting, and 
while the attendance is small you show your appreciation 
and enthusiasm. 

Considering all things connected with the association, 
our increase in membership should be satisfactory and 
stimulate us to renewed efforts during 1900. There is no 
reason why we should not secure every retail lumber dealer 
in Mississippi. When this is done there will not be the 
bitterness or ill-will existing in other lines, but our busi- 
ness competitors would be our personal friends and not 
our enemies. : 

I would suggest along this line that a canvass of the 
state should be made. To do this the secretary could 
lay out a line of trips embracing from three to five towns 
each and distributed through the year. Thus, by our next 
annual meeting the canvass will have been finished and 
the results realized. 

I feel that persona] talks with the dealers will do more 
good than letters and circulars. There will be some 
expense attached to this method, but I think the increase 
in membership and the revenue to the association will 
more than pay the expense. 

Another matter I would like to call your attention to 
is that of complaints. Complaints of shipments should 
be made promptly to the secretary with full particulars, 
so he may take them up with the party complained of. 
Delay in this makes double work for the secretary and 
to bring an old matter to a shipper is provoking; while 
if — was made promptly an adjustment could easily 
be had. 

I shall appoint the committees at the proper time this 
morning. I wish to say to such members as may be on 
these committees that on their work largely,depends the 
good results of this meeting and I trust you will take up 
the business belonging to your different committees and 
bring in this afternoon full and complete reports and rec- 
ommendations. Our worthy secretary in his report will 
give you a full report of the standing of the associa- 
tion, membership, complaints, ete., during the past year. 
I feel that he has had very little help from members of 
the association in the management of its affairs, but I 
wish to say that he has managed matters connected with 
the association well dnd I feel that we would do the right 
thing to elect him secretary of the association for life. 


After some discussion by members the secretary read 
his report as follows: 


Secretary Harlow’s Report. 


To the President and Members of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Mississippi: Gentlemen.—This date 
being the beginning of the fourth year of this organization, 
you are called together by our constitution to hear ee 
reports of your officers and to make new laws or amen 
old ones. As secretary I have the pleasure of reporting 
as follows: 


On August 27, 1897, five retail lumber dealers 
met in the room we now occupy. and organige 
the association. In taking this step these five gentle 


men were urged to it by the injustice done legitimate deal- 
ers by some manufacturers in quoting and selling lon 
ber in competition with us, forcing us, with our sma 
capital, to fight and meet the low cuts of strong and suc: 
cessful manufacturers. After effecting an organization bon 
applied for recognition in the association of secretarl so 
of lumber organizations and were received, and we _ 
announced ts the manufatttrers our complete organi 
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tion and prayed for their protection. Promptly this. was 
given us by many, but by some it was not and for a while 
we stood on the brink of failure, but by the adoption 
of our reciprocity clause, an act most just and right, we 
secured the membership of more strong and influential 
manufacturers and today we are beyond the possibility 
of failure. Our membership, while small, is nevertheless 
encouraging, inasmuch as it comprises twenty-nine of the 
best and most substantial retailers in the state, and our 
roll of wholesalers comprises ten of the largest and wealth- 
iest yellow pine manufacturers in Mississippi and Louis- 
iana, as well as seven of the leading sash, door and blind 
manufacturers of the country, one of which being in our 
own state. 

Complaints have been made through this office by our 
members against manufacturers who have violated our 
rules, but tney have been pleasantly adjusted in every 
case. Courteous replies and an eagerness to do what was 
right has been the rule in each instance. 

It is our duty to ever remember that with a true regard 
on our part of the justice of Article V_ of our constitu- 
tion and faithfully practicing this, we will merit and cer- 
tainly receive the protection we deserve as legitimate deal- 
ers. To “give and take” in our dealings with manufac- 
turers is necessary to make an organization successful. 

It was my privilege to attend the meeting of lumber 
secretaries held in St. Louis, Dec. 12, 1899. During this 


‘meeting there was held in the same city a mass meet- 


ing of lumber manufacturers of the country which was 
the finest gathering of business men ever assembled in 
the United States. Our association was represented in 
this mass meeting by W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, and 
he succeeded in having adopted by these lumbermen the 
following resolution, which should be a source of much 
satisfaction to every retailer, coming as it does from the 
representative lumber manufacturers of the country. 
Whereas, the relation between the wholesale and 
retail trade seemed to be harmonious in all Me 
branches; and 
Whereas, We deem it to be for the best inter- 
ests of the manufacturers and wholesalers to en- 
courage the work of the retail associations and to 
operate in harmony with their rules and do all in 
in their power to assist them in keeping the 
trade in its legitimate channels; be it, therefore, 
Resolved, That this meeting recommend to all 
manufacturers and wholesalers of lumber in their 
respective districts the cultivation of closer recip- 
rocal relations with the various associations of 
retail lumbermen. Gro. 8S. GARDINER, 
Chairman, 

The next meeting of the secretaries will be held dur- 
ing the coming month, the date not yet being fixed. I 
think that at this meeting there will be effected an organ- 
ization something of the kind of the old national retail- 
ers’ association. The exact plan is not clear to me, but 
it is intended to embrace the membership of every asso- 
ciation in the country, in which the influence of 10,000 
or more will be brought to bear, where now each asso- 
ciation carries to a great extent its own strength, aided 
by the co-operation of secretaries of other associations. 
Under the new plan, the support of the national organi- 
zation will be given us, and you can see that this would 
be of great benefit to us. 

The necessity of postponing our meeting last fall was 
a great disappointment to our friends in Yazoo City, where 
you had proposed meeting. We extend to you an invita- 
tion to meet in Yazoo City whenever it may suit you 
to do so, and shall try to entertain you as representative 
lumber people deserve. 

There is a matter with regard to dues which I shall 
eall your attention to after the reading of this report. 
It being to a great extent of a private nature, I shall 
not make any mention of it in detail here, but will sub- 
mit my views for your consideration after the reports 
have been read. 

I presume some resolution will be offered here in regard 
to lumber prices. I judge every member of this asso- 
ciation hopes that no radical change will be made by the 
manufacturers in their price lists. I favor the maintain- 
ing of the present lists. I believe the manufacturers of 
lumber are making only a reasonable profit on this basis 
and that a fall would cost the retailers a great deal of 
money, those who have large stocks especially. I do not 
consider the present list exorbitant, and I think the retail 
associations should express themselves on this matter. 
Nothing is of more importance to us than the prices manu- 
facturers may charge us for their product. 

I wish to thank our president for kindness shown me 
during his term of office and for valued aid rendered 
me. I have found my duties pleasant, made so by court- 
eous and considerate treatment by our members. 


This report was listened to and turned over to the 
auditing committee with instructions to report at the 
afternoon session. 

The following committees were appointed to act for 
the association: 

Auditing—W. H. Neil, Frank Council. 

Finance—R. H. Barrett, George Banks, A. A. Folkes. 

Resolutions—H. F. Weifis, L. F. Gresham, A. J. Alex- 
ander, R. F, Gayden. 

Insurance—H. C. Buck, Frank Council, A. A. Folkes. 

The insurance committee was instructed to report at 
the next meeting. 

Delinquent members were then induced by the suave 
secretary to produce the needed coin to square their 
accounts, and that no one should plead poverty the 
wily secretary had brought along a check book which 
he produced and requested any member to use who felt 
so inclined, 

The North Louisiana Shingle Company and the Capi- 
tal Lumber Company were then elected new members 
by vote as their names were presented. 

R. H. Barrett followed with a speech commenting on 
methods to be used in securing new members in the 
future and suggested that members contribute whatever 
they chose to create a fund to pay the expenses of the 
Secretary in personally visiting the lumbermen of Mis- 
Sissippi who were not already members. He also quoted 
an article from the American Lumberman in support 
of his views regarding the good done by associations. 

When he had finished he circulated a subscription 
paper among the members and got liberal contributions 
from all for the fund, so that when it was turned over 
to the secretary there was sufficient to cover the expenses 
of his visits to a large number of lumbermen in Missis- 
Sipp!. Resolutions were also adopted asking that all 
traveling men who work in Mississippi use their efforts 
to get all dealers to join the association. 

The Lumberman representative was asked for inform- 
ation as to other associations and their work and spoke 
of the work and methods used by northern associations. 
Several points'of this talk were taken up and discussed 
at length by the members. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


E. A. Hill, of Vicksburg, followed with a terse and 
pointed paper which was received with approbation by 
the association. 


Mr Hill’s Address. 


The benefit of the retail association, to both the whole- 
saler and retailer, covers such a wide field and the sub- 
ject of investigation is such an exhaustive one, that I 
shall not attempt a lengthy discussion, as that would take 
up too much of your time. I shall endeavor in a few 
words only to show that any association based on self- 
ish motives alone is not a benefit to a community, and 
in the end will prove disastrous to all concerned. 

The retail association is not found with any schedule 
of prices. There is no pooling of profits and its relation 
to a trust is no more than that of a mutual insurance 
society. The retail association can claim priority of cre- 
ation, and the wholesaler is a child born of the retail- 
er’s necessity, yet I can view their relation from only one 
general standpoint and from that point of view I can see 
only mutual benefit in the proper relations of wholesaler 
and retailer. And mutual benefit that brings prosperity 
to an individual does not end with him; its influence is 
felt by the community, the state and the government, and 
like the pebble thrown into a still pool, while the agi- 
tation is greatest at point of contact, its circle broadens 
until every distant part of the pool feels the influence 
of the central shock. 

Within the last ten years what a change has come over 
relations once antagonistic one to the other! The rail- 
road profit-sharing with its employees, and using its earn- 
ings to assist the people along its line, employing com- 
petent lecturers to lecture on the proper development of 
adjacent resources, the proper cultivation of the soil or 
the cultivation of vegetables, then going out in the market 
and obtaining orders and bringing them to the very door 
of the producer. What has been accomplished in this line 
and the benefits derived from it, is a whole history in 
itself. Manufacturers are furnishing means for educat- 
ing their employees; they are providing for them amuse- 
ments, sick benefits and provision for old age, and the 
government is educating the people in mining, agricul- 
ture, fisheries and forestry. Is all this philanthropy? No; 
it is for mutual benefit and the wholesaler stands in 
the same relative position to the retailer as does the 
railroad to the people along its line, the manufacturer to 
his employees, or the government to the people. 

Let the manufacturers of Mississippi compare notes; 
what proportion of their sales in Mississippi made dur- 
ing the last ten years are chargeable to the retailers. I 
assert not 2 percent. I firmly believe not one-half of one 
percent. There are only a few that have not been bene- 
fited by this experience and let me say that the manufacturer 
or wholesaler who makes the pitiable excuse that this 
dealer or that dealer is not entitled to recognition because 
he does not carry a sufficient stock or he is a contrac- 
tor, is as recreant to his own interests as the railroad 
would be in saying “This man with only one acre,” or 
“This man who is only a laborer in the field’ shall not 
be admitted to hear our lecture on the proper cultiva- 
tion of vegetables or the treatment of soil. The retail 
dealers’ association makes no demand on the wholesalers; 
it lays the facts before him and its duty is ended. 

And now a word to the retailers. Do not feel because 
you have bought up the bone yard of some saw mill that 
you are entitled to recognition as a retailer. The people 
expect and demand something different and do not think 
you can crawl in your shells while the wholesaler gives 
you protection to foree the people to come to you and 
buy. Get a move on you; conduct your business in such 
manner as to command the respect of our customers, and 
you will have little trouble with the wholesalers. And 
my final exhortation to you will be to feel toward all 
retail lumber dealers’ association as the Kentucky colonel 
did toward whisky when he remarked, “All whisky is 
good whisky, but some is better than others.’’ You should 
feel that the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Mis- 
sissippi is best of all, 


Informal discussion for the good of the organization 
was indulged in, the speakers taking prominent part 
being E. A. Hill, R. T. Gayden, J. J. Alexander, A. A. 
Folkes and C. 8. Butterfield. 

Mr. Butterfield spoke from the wholesaler-manufac- 
turer point of view and said he was decidedly in favor 
of associations and belonged to several of them. He 
was willing and anxious to help along the Mississippi 
organization any way he could and believed he voiced 
the sentiments of every manufacturer in the state. He 
urged that the association get after all retailers in the 
state and urge them to join, and said the wholesalers 
and manufacturers would all come in as members and 
give their support without any urging. 

Several letters were read from other manufacturers 
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and wholesalers which conveyed the same sentiment 
and promised protection wherever they were informed 
that it was wanted by the association in the territory 
where they sold goods. 

The advisability of admitting sash and door dealers 
who were not lumber dealers as well was discussed at 
length and it was decided not to admit them unless 
they were also lumber dealers, after which the morning 
session adjourned, 


Afternoon Session. 


The afternoon session was called to order at 2:30 
o'clock, with all members present. After roll call, E. A. 
Hill, of Vicksburg, spoke on relations between the whole- 
saler and retailer. 

Committee reports were then heard and adopted, after 
which the constitution and by-laws were read and dis- 
cussed at length, but no changes of importance were 
made. 

A resolution was read and adopted thanking Mrs. 
Folkes, Miss Hughes and Mrs. Council for their tasty 
and profuse decoration of the convention room with the 
best flowers of the sunny south. Indeed, the ladies had 
transformed a plain hotel room into a floral bower, and 
all unbeknown to the lumbermen until they came into 
the meeting. On the speaker’s table was a huge bank 
of roses bearing a card on which was inscribed “To the 
Retail Lumbermen of Mississippi from Mrs. Council, 
Mrs. Folkes and Miss Hughes.” 

A resolution was read and adopted thanking the 
American Lumberman for its interest and calling 
attention to the fact that while it was the largest and 
best paper in the business it was also the only one that 
had considered the association of enough importance 
to send a representative to meet with them, and urged 
that the members of the association remember this and 
give their hearty support to the paper which was sup- 
porting their cause. 

Election of officers followed, the association re-electing 
the same officers by acclamation, as follows: 

President, B. A. Tucker, Senatobia. 

Vice-President, D. I. Sultan, Oxford. 

Secretary, W. G. Harlow, Yazoo City. 

Directors—B. A. Tucker, Senatobia; D. I. Sultan, 
Oxford; W. G. Harlow, Yazoo City; W. A. Nicholson, 
Greenwood; M. Love, Durant; C. Olsen, Canton; L. F. 
Grisham, Flora. 

The secretary spoke on lumber trade papers and 
recommended their subscription always. He said they 
were as necessary in the office as boards were in the 
yard. 

The date of the next meeting was then announced by 
the president as Tuesday, September 18, and the place 
of meeting was quickly decided by vote to be Vicksburg. 

After this business was over the president announced 
a concatenation of Hoo-Hoo to take place at the Knights 
of Pythias hall at 9:09 o’clock in the evening, and the 
meeting adjourned for a car ride over the city. 





Trade Opening Up Slowly. 


Brewster, MINN., May 7.—Trade is opening up 
slowly, with a better prospect for the latter part of May 
and June. The high prices of all building material and 
the low prices of agricultural products, especially wheat, 
oats, ete., are largely the cause. Local retail stocks are 
heavy and manufacturers are inclined, or rather have 
been, to shade the list 50 cents on everything except 
No. 3 and No. 4 boards, which are firm. A sudden col- 
lapse of the price list would not affect trade here for 
some time, as all retailers, on account of large stocks, 
necessarily have to hold the present prices, at least until 
compelled to lower them by heavy shading of the present 
list by manufacturers, which we do not look for. 

B. M. B. Lumser Co. 














THE HORTICULTURAL GROUP OF BUILDINGS AT TIIE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


At the Pan-American Exposition of 1901, forestry 
will share a building with the mining industry, and 
this building will be part of a group which perhaps 
may best be called the horticultural group of buildings. 
These buildings with their surroundings will constitute 
one of the most attractive and elaborate portions of the 
fair. The accompanying engraving shows these build- 
ings and their relations to each other. 

The Horticultural building in the center is 220 feet 
square. Forestry and Mines on the south and the 
Graphic Arts building on the north are each 150 feet 
square, All these buildings are connected by arcades 
forming a semi-circular court in which will stand a 

~fountain. The Horticultural building will have a cen- 
tral: lantern 240 feet high placed at the intersection 
of the four arms of the Greek cross, besides which there 


are four small domes. 

The other two buildings are companion structures and 
the whole ensemble is especially pleasing. Not the least 
of the pleasing features is that work has already been 
begun on the ornamentation of the grounds surround- 
ing this group so that, added to the park shrubberies 
and trees—for the Buffalo exposition is located in a 
park—there will be an appearance of age in the land- 
scape and gardening effect, which is not ordinarily 
seen. 

In the Forestry and Mines building will be displays 
of the forest resources of the American countries, and 
probably the state of New York will demonstrate what it 
is accomplishing in the way of forest preservation and 
culture in the Adirondacks and Catskills in a way which 
will prove both instructive and entertaining. 
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The second annual meeting of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association was called to order at 11:25 a. m. 


at the Burnet house, Cincinnati, O., with a good attend- 
ance in point of numbers, and with Presidente W. A. 
Bennett in the chair. 

President Bennett then read his annual address, as 
follows: 


President’s Address. 


Gentlemen of the convention: We have assembled here 
with some important business to attend to, and I hope to 
find you willing and earnest workers until such time as we 
may adjourn '» have our social side of this convention, which 
I assure you will meet with your entire approval. 

In our former meetings the second day's proceedings have 
been broken into by a banquet on the first night, and this we 
have deferred until after, we hope, the work of the conven- 
tion may be ended, 

The history of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion has been of a character to cultivate friendship and good 
fellowship among the manufacturers and wholesale dealers 
in lumber in the United States and Canada. Its results speak 
in louder tones and more forcibly than I could possibly 
emphasize the subject were it my duty to do so. Organized 
April 8, 1898, in the city of Chicago, today we are not only 
the largest in quality but the largest in numbers of any man- 
ufacturing and wholesaling lumber organization in the world. 
This organization has not been brought about without labor 
and we have had our trials and cares, but thanks to its 
membership and those who have taken the active working 
part, we are in a position today to proceed without fear as to 
the ultimate result of our primary and only object, which 
was uniform inspection of all kinds of hardwood lumber. 
We have so far gone cautiously, feeling our way, until I 
think, as I believe all of you do, that we are ready now for 
the bureau of inspection on lines of such magnitude as will 
absolutely control the inspection of hardwood in all the mar- 
kets of the world. The report of the chairman of that 
committee will detail its plans, and I hope its adoption will 
be made. We have made some minor changes in our inspection 
rules in the past, and while our rules now may be subject 
to some slight criticism, I verily believe those who now criti- 
cize them will find that the criticism offered is more for 
localities than for general use; and I trust you may use 
extreme caution and care in this, as stability is a virtue 
and change often leads to an idea that legislation hurriedly 
made may affect others in no smal) degree and benefit only 
a few. Then let us keep in mind the greatest good to the 
many. 

Our Trade Relations. 


We have all had our share of the prosperous times since 
our last meeting, and it is to be hoped the future may have 
many more years like the past in store for us. Yet while 
we all have experienced times of depression it is well enough 
to observe the old adage, ‘In time of peace prepare for war.” 
The law of supply and demand controls all trade, and we 
are not unlike others in this respect. Yet we have taken the 
initiatory in this respect, which some other branches of trade 
have not done, in paving a way for an outlet for our surplus, 
and this surplus we will have so long as timber lasts and any 
of us get an ownership in it. During the past year the 
increased demand for our goods has made a market price for 
lumber that has been phenomena! in its proportions, and the 
supply in many instances has come from a quarter where 
least expected. Many of you have bought large quantities 
of lumber and standing timber in sections where only extreme 
values would have gotten hold of the standing timber, and 
lumber cost you less money from this timber than you would 
have paid from the forest districts where timber was located 
near large manufacturing plants. A word of caution: 
“Don’t oversupply the market.” The result is inevitable. 
Run your mills ten hours a day much better than twenty. 
You will get better results and have more money on the 
right side of your ledger in the end. There yet remain in 
the old and settled districts where we all look for a market 
for our lumber, large quantities of native timber that will 
be a strong competitor for many years to come and without 
a strong export demand today we could no more consume 
3 lumber produced than we could our products of agri- 
culture. 


The Export Lumber Trade 


In this line we have a number of the best concerns in our 
membership, and their vocation should be fostered and 
encouraged to the fullest extent for this supreme reason: 
Our power, or capacity rather, to produce in normal times 
is far beyond our home consumption. This outlet absorbs 
the surplus and makes a steady, reliable market and removes 
the speculative feature from our business, thereby inspiring 
confidence in our financial affairs and a healthy condition 
in our home market, The future of the export trade in 
hardwood is in our hands and will be in many woods whatever 
the American people desire to make of it. The trade abroad 
is yet in its infancy, and the increased demand now canhot 
be cared for on account of a lack of ocean steamer facilities 
for the carrying trade. This export trade should not be 
engaged in by those not familiar with the conditions abroad, 
and it costs time and money to avail oneself of the wants 
and peculiar customs prevailing in the old world. Conse- 
quently many make serious mistakes without investigating 
until a loss has been made. 

You have been warned in former meetings of this associa- 
tion in regard to consignments abroad; and while in the 
prosperous conditions that now exist there is no need of warn- 
ing you in this respect, yet I deem it necessary. to say from 
the experience of those who have tried the indiscriminate 
consignment business, “Let it alone under any and all cir- 
cumstances.” 

The Paris Commercial Forestry Exhibit. 


It is no doubt well known to most, if not all, of you that 
the chairmanship of the Honorary Advisory Board appointed 
by the Director of Forestry and Fisheries with the approval 
of the United States commissioner to the Paris exposition, 
is due to my official relationship to the National Hardwood 
Lumber Assoc'ation as a tribute to that body. There is no 
doubt whatever about that, and the distinction thrust upon 
me by the board, therefore, applies to you in a larger measure 
than to me. I have recognized this fact from the first, and 
meanwhile have done what I could for the promotion of a 
cause I religiously believe to be a means of undoubted good 
to ali of us. I have done this with unwavering faith that 
the lumbermen of the country in general and the hardwood 
fraternity in particular would within reasonable limits sus- 
tain the work of the office. It is matter of regret to me, and 
if you will bestow upon the subject the same careful consid- 
eration that you customarily give to other business roposi- 
tions I believe that you will agree that the roject S not 
met with the hearty and substantial support that it deserves. 


You certainly all appreciate the vital importance of export 
trade ag the sole and only means of retaining some of the 
prosperity of the last couple of years. You all recognize 
the fact that if the export trade should from any cause be 
terminated, or even seriously crippled, that incident would 
react upon and be at once disastrous to our home markets. 
What makes weak markets is surplus production; the only 
way to steer clear of that is by what aptly has been called 
the export safety valve. ‘There is no earthly doubt about 
this, and it follows with all the certainty of cause and effect 
that we can do ourselves no better service than by aiding in 
providing ways and meas on these lines. We must provide 
against overproduction unless we want to fall back into the 
conditions that prevailed from 1893 to 1898. 

United States Commissioner-General Ferdinand W. Peck, 
with the active support of his Director of Forestry and 
Visheries, Dr. Tarleton H, Bean, appreciating the unpar- 
alleled greatness of our industry and the vital importance 
of the export trade, procured from the French authorities 
at Paris a concession of 15,000 square feet of ground space 
for our special and exclusive use and benefit. This conces- 
sion, considering the peculiar circumstances of its bestowal, 
is, | believe, without a parallel at the Paris exposition. It 
therefore seems to me that we not only owe it to these gen- 
tlemen to signify a proper appreciation of their enterprising 
efforts on our behalf, but ag already intimated it is no less 
due to ourselves that advantage be taken of them in a prac- 
tical and substantial manner. By all of us doing something 
none of us will be seriously taxed for a good, sound, legiti- 
mate business purpose. I sincerely hope that you will adopt 
some systematic means whereby any possibility of only par- 
tial success will promptly be averted and we can send over 
there a hardwood exhibit we can all be proud of and which 
will be an eye-opener to our foreign brethren. As a matter 
of honest pride in our association, as well as of business 
and patriotic considerations, I am very deeply interested in 
the enterprise and earnestly ask that you give it your support 
on the lines which I have briefly pointed out. I will take 
occasion with your permission at a later period of the 
session more particularly to explain the plan we are pursuing 
and the results it is expected will grow out of it. 


The Growth of the Association. 


We have so far covered a larger territory and exceeded 
our fondest hopes in this respect; yet with the number in 
membership we now have we are only in the beginning 
of our usefulness. Let each of us strive to get those with 
whom we come in contact in a business way that are eligible 
to unite with us, thereby strengthening our position and 
helping to forward a work that is founded on justice to all 
and special favors to none. 


Chief Inspector. 


The appointment of a capable man to this high office should 
be done with extreme care and without favor to any partic- 
ular section. He should be a man above reproach, a thorough 
lumberman and one with executive qualities and large expe- 
rience; and upon this depends the success of the inspection 
bureau. 


A Permanent Paid Secretary. 


Now that our growth and revenues promise to justify the 
employment of a paid secretary, the time is approaching 
when I believe that policy will be indispensable. There is 
none of the regular members whom we can much longer 
expect to perform the duties of that office as a matter purely 
of the unselfish fidelity that during the life of the association 
has heretofore characterized the onerous and eminently capa- 
ble services of our secretary, A. R. Vinnedge. I do not know 
that any legislation on this line is called for at this session, 
but following the practical inauguration of the inspection 
bureau, which we all hope to see made effective before 
adjourning, the time is not distant when we will have to 
provide for a secretary with the ability and tact capable 
to devote himself exclusively to his office, and thus in a 
practical way be an executive medium of holding the associa- 
tion in line for the attainment and maintenance of its des- 
tiny. The time for this has not yet arrived, but it is not 
very far hence. Such a man as I have described will help 
my successor as your president to make a record which we 
can all applaud and be proud of. 


The Press. 


Our thanks are due the entire lumber press for the further- 
ance of our cause, and their work has been of untold value 
to us. We can repay them and many of us are so doing, but 
all are not. “A word to the wise is sufficient.” 


In Conclusion, 


I desire to say to the board of directors and managers and 
to our efficient secretary and membership, my thanks are 
due for the many favors extended and honors conferred. 
You will always find me a willing worker in the ranks, where 
I hope to be reduced at the proper time. 


The following report of the secretary was then pre- 
sented : 


Secretary Vinnedge’s Report. 


To the President and members of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association: The growth and development of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association continues in an 
uninterrupted and satisfactory manner. Its advancement 
during the year which we close today can be equaled by few 
lumber organizations. The singleness of purpose, the unanim- 
ity of feeling and harmony of action which have characterized 
the work are ——— remarkable in an association as large 
as this, and one which deals with questions of vital interest 
to the business of its members. Greater interest and concert 
of action could not be expected from men associated together 
solely for personal gain. It should be borne in mind that 
self-interest does not enter into the deliberations of this 
association. Whatever is done is for the benefit of the whole 
trade, whether members or not. A full account of all the 
doings of the association has been given the widest possible 
publicity through the lumber press and the mails. ll) per- 
sons engaged in the manufacture and wholesaling of hard- 
woods, yellow pine and cypress lumber have been invited to 
participate in the general conferences of the association and 
to become members and aid in extending its usefulness. A 
free expression of ideas and opinions and an open discussion 
of them has been one of the association’s best safeguards. 
Howsoever far members may differ on minor points they 
never drift away from the foundation principle, which is 
to establish uniform inspection. 

The association is on friendly relations with all other 
lumber organizations of the country and invites their cooper- 
ation. ere are no obstacles or opposition in sight to 
retard progress. The future of the association seems assured. 


But the hard work which has been done to reach this envia- 





ble position teaches us that there should be no relaxation of 
effort. 

This convention celebrates the association’s second birth- 
day. When we stop to consider it is almost incredible that 
an association but two years old, and founded amid such 
chaotic conditions as prevailed in the hardwood trade when 
this one was organized, should have survived the turmoil 
of the times and developed into anything useful. When the 
first meeting convened in the city of Chicago there were not 
many of us very strong in the faith that uniform rules for 
measurement and inspection of hardwood lumber could be 
established. A great many of us thought it was only a 
beautiful idea, one to be talked over in leisure moments and 
dreamed about at idle times. A much smaller number 
thought that it would be a good thing to have uniform rules, 
but that it was impossible to bring it about. There were a 
few who believed that it was practical to establish them, 
and above all else that it was right to have them. These 
men met in Chicago early in April, 1898, and organized 
themselves under the name this association bears today, to 
promote the cause of uniform inspection. 

Those of you who have followed the work of the associa- 
tion from the beginning know what opposition has been met 
with. Much of it was hard to meet, because it came from 
apparently unknown sources, and was after the style of war- 
fare which our American soldiers are combating today in 
the Philippines. This opposition fought uniform inspection, 
not because it thought it wrong, but because it belonged to 
that class of our citizenship which dislikes peace, order and 
harmony, and thrives best in the midst of disorganization 
and disorder. Under such conditions the growth of the 
National association from its infancy has been wonderful. 
Such progress as it has made can only be accounted for from 
the fact that it is right that.the work which it was created 
to do, and is doing, should be done; that it is for the best 
interest of the trade at large and appeals to the good sense 
of the American lumbermen, and drew to it their support 
and protection. It has not succeeded because any superior 
mind has done some wonderful thing and managed it in some 
supernatural way. No one can take unto himself any special 
credit for its success. Each member has done his duty, and 
to the great American hardwood lumber people, who look 
at the question from no standpoint of personal gain, and who 
are the best judges of what is fair and right and honest, is 
all credit due. The —— of uniform inspection is 
a matter of principle, of good faith and common honesty, 
and the moral sense of the hardwood trade demands it. 
These facts are what have made the work of our officers 
and committeemen easy. They are what have made the 
National association develop so rapidly and encompass in 
its membership almost every state of the union. 

When the National Hardwood Lumber Association met in 
Cincinnati on a former occasion about eighteen months ago 
it was but little known and its power to do good was limited 
as compared with the present time. It is attracting attention 
now in every state of the union, and the dominion of Canada 
and the large European hardwood markets and other foreign 
markets have heard of it, and some of their dealers who 
are well known to many American exporters of hardwood 
lumber are watching its progress with not a little interest. 
These facts show how far-reaching the influence of the asso- 
ciation hag already become and how important are the 
responsibilities of those in charge of its welfare. 

An important period in its career has been reached. 

It was founded to establish uniform rules for the measure- 
ment and inspection of hardwoods, yellow pine and cypress 
lumber. With the aid of the Southern Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and of the Southern Cypress Association, 
this has been practically accomplished. ‘The rules of inspec- 
tion of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, which 
embody the rules of the two associations above mentioned, 
are indorsed almost without criticism by the entire wholesale 
hardwood industry of this country. The seller of lumber in 
Minnesota, Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky or Louisiana has to 
acquaint himself with but one set of rules. National associ- 
ation inspection is understood and accepted by everybody 
from one end of the country to the other. 

The convenience and benefits of it are apparent to all 
engaged in the trade. This is what the association set out 
to accomplish, and it might rest here, conscious of having 
succeeded in the undertaking, and devote its future years to 
the perfection and protection of these rules. But a larger 
field of usefulness is open to it. Prices, terms and interpreta- 
tion of the rules of inspection are questions that now arise 
between buyer and seller when a lumber deal is to be consum- 
mated. It has been decided that it does not come within the 
province of the association to regulate prices and terms, but 
it is demanded of it that some plan be inaugurated whereby 
its members and others operating under its protection may 
be assured of the uniform application of its rules of inspec- 
tion. This work confronts the association today. It has a 
full realization of the magnitude of the undertaking, and is 
cognizant of the disappointments it may meet with in its 
prosecution, and of the courage and patience necessary to 
develop a plan that will meet the expectations and fill the 
requirements of the trade. This work is in the hands of a 
competent committee. It has had the matter under consider- 
ation for some time. It has investigated the many diverse 
ideas and theories which discussion of such a question would q 
naturally develop. The subject has been thoroughly digested 
and any plan for action which this committee may advise the 
association will feel safe in oy 

The secretary is pleased to state that the membership has 
steadily increased during the year. The number of firms 
that have made application for membership is too large to 
read in this connection, but a full list of them is hereto 
attached. 

The association has reason to be encouraged by this growth 
of its membership. No other association can equal its 
increase in a single year. ‘The list as published in the 
pamphlet Gaeme ag the rules is almost complete, and shows 
that our strength lies in the character and reputation of the 
firms as well as in the number of them. There are any number 
of good firms that are eligible to membership, and which we 
want on our roll, that have not joined with us. Here is a 
field each one of us can work in.’ The power of the associa- 
tion for doing good is in its membership. There is no reason 
why we should not have a membership of a thousand by the 
close of the year. If each member will take it upon himself 
to ask one or two of his friends to fill out an application it 
can easily be done. ‘The liability is but $5 a year, and that 
puts it within reach of all. 

It has been the sad duty of the secretary to chronicle the 
death of two of our members during the year: BE. H. English, 
of New Haven, Conn., and Louis DeMontcourt, of Cairo, Ill. 
I would recommend that appropriate action be taken thereon 
by the members. 

The financial condition of the association has been male 
tained in a satisfactory condition. A detailed statement wi 
be made by our honorable treasurer. The secretary desires 
to state to the members that all bills against the association 
have been paid out of its funds, and that at the present pees 
it has no obligations of any kind. We have a small ances 
of cash in the treasury and the coming year’s dues, Yi 
have been increased to $5 a year, are due and payable after 
this date. The large number of membership fees which we 
have now due, together with the cash on hand, gives us F 
practical working capital of about $2,000 with which to beg’ 
the new year’s work. a 

The rules of inspection as revised by the committee, {= 
adopted at the semi-annual meeting of the association hel S 
Memphis last November, were published and distributed ° 7 
the secretary as ordered. I regret to say that in the pu b 
tion of them an error was made in the cottonwood rules be 
omitting the amendment regularly passed at the annual a 
ing of the association held in Milwaukee. This error W 
corrected in the next issue published. thank 

In retiring from the office of secretary I desire to 
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smber for the generous support given me during the 
ae wars I have attempted to serve you. My only regret is 
that I have not been able to give the association better 
attention and perform the duties of the office more thor- 
ughly. My shortcomings have been largely overcome by the 
Oiagnificent work of our honorable president. When in 
trouble he has always rescued me. His ability for effective 
work is unparalleled. I am certain that I voice the senti- 
ments of you all when I say that we would like to waive the 
ery of “jmperialism’ and vote him a life tenure of the 
president’s chair. : 
The closing paragraph of the report referring to the 
work of the president was received with enthusiastic 


applause. : ’ ; 

Treasurer W. C. Bailey, of Minneapolis, made a verbal 
report stating that during the two years’ duration of 
association work the receipts from membership dues 
alone had been $633.70 and the expenditures upon vouch- 
ers which had already been paid by the secretary and 
approved by the president were $629.21, leaving $4.49 
in the treasury at the present time, although the secre- 
tary might have received late funds which have not yet 
been reported. 

Revision Committee’s Report. 

Upon motion Treasurer Bailey’s report was adopted. 

The following report was received from the revision 
committee: 

Gentlemen of the National Hardwood Association—Your 

revision committee, through the chairman, begs to report as 
follows: : 
That the rules of inspection as revised at the semi-annual 
meeting held at Memphis on November 16, 1899, have been 
published and distributed as ordered with one exception. In 
compiling these rules an error was made in the rules on cot- 
tonwood. ‘The error consists of the omission of the amend- 
ment made on the cottonwood rule at the annual meeting 
held at Milwaukee, Wis. With this exception your committee 
has heard no serious complaint of the rules as published. It 
would recommend the correction of the error above referred 
to, and further than this would ask that the rules stand for 
another year as they stand at the present time. 

It is always possible to offer some correction and criticism 
to inspection rules that might help in one re or in some 
special case; but rules that are national in their scope and 
covering all markets, as these are intended, cannot be entirely 
free from minor criticism from various quarters, Your com- 
mittee is pleased to report, however, that as far as advised 
there has been only one or two changes suggested that would 
probably be for the better, but they are not of sufficient con- 
sequence for the revising and reprinting the rules, and these 
changes can be reserved, without causing any members to 
suffer any hardships, until the conditions of trade will war- 
rant a further revision. They can then be changed to meet 
these requirements. 

Your committee believes that an effort should be made by 
the association that all the exchanges should adopt these 
rules as soon as possible. We believe most of the exchanges 
have adopted them, but those who have not should be per- 
suaded that it is for their best interest that these rules be 
adopted at once. 

We trust, however, that the association will give them a 
fair trial before making changes, as it seems to be the opinion 
of every lumberman that a change of rules made at this time 
would be a detriment to the association. 

D. F. CLARK, Chairman. 


The tariff committee which was appointed at Milwau- 
kee last July under a resolution adopted by the associa- 
tion at that time to raise funds for assistance in the 
campaign for a $2 tariff filed the following report: 

Report of M. H. Coolidge, treasurer tariff committee, 
National Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association: 


Receipts. 
The Oval Wood Dish Co., Traverse City, Mich........$ 10.00 
Bowman Lumber Co., St. Albans, W. Va............. 10.00 
A OO errr rrr re 10.00 
Three States Lumber Co., Cairo, Ill.............+. 10.00 
C. A. Rumpf, New Orleans, LA. ....ccccccccscccccss 10.00 
The O. C. Lumber Co., Vulcan, Mich............e0%. 5.00 
Elk Rapids Iron Co., Elk Rapids, Mich.............. 10.00 
American Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 10.00 
Bennett & Witte, Cincinnati, O........ccecccccceces 10.00 
Briggs & Cooper, Saginaw, Mich...........s.e-eeee% 10.00 
The Ford Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Ford, Ky.... 10.00 
D. H, Day, Glen Haven, Mich. ....ccccccsccccesseccs 10.00 
Clay City Lumber & Stave Co., Clay City, Ky........ 5.00 
Dennis Bros., Grand Rapids, Mich............... con ee 





Kelley Shingle Co., Traverse City, Mich............. 10.00 
J. J. Asher & Sons, Wasioto, Ky..... ata vedeueueced 10.00 
Hollister, Amos & Co., Oshkosh, Wis............... 10.00 
John S. Weidman, Weidman, Mich........... whenee 10.00 
Glenwood Manufacturing Co., Glenwood, Mich....... 10.00 
The N. C. Foster Lumber Co., Fairchild, Wis......... 10.00 


The Lillie Lumber Co., Talbot, Mich................ 5.00 


Cummer & Diggins, Cadillac, Mich................. 10.00 
H. M. Nixon Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill..............- 10.00 
Isaac M. Darnell & Son, Memphis, Tenn............. 10.00 
Witttass ©. Batley, MEIRMORMOIIE. . «oc cccteccccesece 10.00 
Graham Lumber Co., Cincinnat!, O.......ccceccecs 10.00 
OR Cine eah CORE RERME Uae eed we deakeawead $245.00 
Disbursements. 
October 18, 1899—Expense trip to Chicago, committee 
MGUEIEE Wa tes ENON 0 ot Snccctecuceddasianteenees 
October 18, 1899—Expense trip to Chicago, committee 
meeting. TT. CURIA. oc cccccecoesece ds eiadaawns - 17.00 
October 18, 1899—Expense trip to Chicago, committee 
WAGGING, Es Eas COIs bu vnceccccucbcwnd ance 22.00 
November 29, 1899—-Expense trip to Memphis, W. B. 
BRU 606s need cucncusecew GheceeeceenueEeeces 42.10 
Ni has ec Seakeesetadea Seaawecatweemensanaa $86.70 
| ery re rrr Cee ree err ne Perec $245.00 
PUIG Ka wiinck& #G dR cnWat SOV eNed AG edans 86.70 
Cash on hand in Security bank................ $158.30 


M. H. Coo.ipGn, Treasurer of Committee. 
May 1, 1900. 


In regard to the report of the tariff committee the 
chair remarked: 


In connection with the report of the tariff committee it 
seems to me that the small amount of money we have on 
hand for tariff purposes is not enough in the hands of the 
tariff committee to send any one to Washington or anywhere 
else; and it strikes me that a resolution would be in order 
to turn that fund into the general treasury of the association. 
I think it is right and proper to do so, although that fund 
was subscribed for a special purpose. I want to get it into 
the hands of Brother Bailey. 

M. J. Houck—I was not in at the first inception of this 
association, but I have watched its progress with consider- 
able interest and I was quite impressed at the address of the 
president, supplemented by the detailed statement made by 
our secretary. It indicated to me, sirs, that the association 
had established a standard of business merit; that it pro- 
posed to go forth with a proper business method in conduct- 
ing the affairs of the association which should mean much 
to every lumberman represented here. While it is very 
pleasant to renew old acquaintanceship and to form new 
ones, this is not the purpose for which we have assembled. 
While as individuals we may pursue a professional or busi- 
ness life and we may make a record, in an association of 
gentlemen representing the national interests of such a busi- 
ness as ours, our work should be very seriously performed, 
for we are making history. We should therefore progress in 
such a way and with such wisdom as will properly direct our 
efforts. My idea would be to have a committee upon topical 
reference to which the president’s address should be referred. 
I think a number of his ideas deserve the consideration of 
the gentlemen here. The question of representation at the 
Paris exposition is one, I think, that ought to receive very 
careful consideration, and that we should hold up the hands 
of our president and the officers who have been so zealous. 


While we may not all believe in political expansion, yet it is 
a well known and recognized principle among all business 
men that our great object is to expand our trade. We, as 


citizens of a great country, scarcely realized until a few years 
ago what a great nation we comprise, and I think the inter- 
ests committed to us almost without our own knowledge at 
the time, by the force of circumstances, have placed new 
responsibilities in our hands. Shall we stand idly by and not 
embrace the new opportunities? Just so the Paris exposition 
will give an opportunity to the lumbermen of the United 
States to make an exhibit of their own manufactures in this 
country and the woods which are quite common in every 
section of this great land. We want to bring them to the 
knowledge of the world and expand our trade, and, as our 
worthy president has said, this will give an export trade 
which will increase our business. I therefore suggest that 
this report be referred to a committee upon topical reference, 
which will itemize its suggestions and refer them back to 
us for consideration. For instance, if such a committee was 
appointed it could consider some methods for the soliciting 
of funds for the exhibit; also for the matter of inspection, 
and still another of a paid secretary. These matters 
demand our careful attention, and the committee could 
take them up and present them to us in such a manner that 
the convention could take proper action. I would offer a 
motion that the address of the president be referred to such 
a committee and that the committee take the address under 
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consideration and recommend back to this association the 
different points they think would be best. 


The motion was adopted and a committee was later 
appointed by the president, consisting of M. J. Houck, 
William E. Mohler, M, B. Farrin, H. A. Reeves, jr. 

It was moved by H. B. Lewis that as one of the sub- 
scribers to the tariff fund the balance of the funds in 
the hands of the committee be turned over to the commit- 
tee upon lumber exhibit at Paris. 


W. C. Bailey—As a subscriber to that fund, and I believe 
I introduced the resolution, I want to state that I believe the 
motion is distinctly out of order. I do not think that any 
parliamentary law that ever was published would allow that 
money to be diverted to any other purpose than the purpose 
to which it was originally dedicated. This body has author- 
ity to do whatsoever it pleases with any fund that is raised 
where the whole body has had a part in the raising, but in 
this tariff matter a committee was appointed to solicit funds 
from the members, it was appointed by the National associa- 
tion and there is no question of the power of the National 
association to appoint a committee. The committee was 
appointed to solicit funds and turn them over to Mr. Tawney, 
who had the matter in charge. 


Some Ready Repartee. 


Max Sondheimer—lI call for the original motion. 

Mr. Bailey—I will extend the courtesy to the gentleman 
to state to him that he had the floor; furthermore that I 
raised a point of order that the motion as recently made was 
not in order. 

The Chair—The motion is out of order. 

H. B. Lewis—I beg the pardon of the chair for making 
the motion, which I made on his own suggestion. He sug- 
gested that it be diverted to the general fund, and the only 
change I made in his suggestion was that it be diverted to 
the Paris exposition fund. [Laughter.] 

The Chair—I beg the convention’s pardon. 

Mr. Sondheimer—I would ask the treasurer's pardon for 
interrupting him. 

The Chair—That seems to settle the 
[Laughter and applause. } 


Honoring the Departed. 





matter all round. 


The chair suggested that a motion would be in order 
for a committee of three to prepare suitable resolutions 
upon the death of Louis DeMontcourt and E. H. English. 
Upon motion of Theodore Fathauer the chair was 
instructed to appoint such committees. Upon the death 
of Louis DeMontcourt the chair appointed T, B. Stone, 
Theodore Plummer and J. H. Elkins. 

On the death of E. H. English the chair appointed 
W. W. Reilley, H. A. Reeves, jr., and Theodore Fathauer. 


The Chair—I have known Mr. English ever since my con- 
nection with the lumber business. I want to say that he 
was a credit to our business, a thorough gentleman, a good 
lumberman and a man above reproach. Of late years, since 
the dissolution of the firm of English & Holt, Mr. English 
was most of the time an invalid and died some months ago. 

Mr. DeMontcourt was probably better acquainted with the 
majority of our membership than was Mr. English. He was 
a man that it was a pleasure to know and honorable in all 
business relations, and I hope the committee on resolutions 
will pass appropriate resolutions for these gentlemen that 
will express the feelings of this association in the strongest 
terms. 

George BE. Hotchkiss—In my boyhood days as a clerk for 
my father in the lumber business in New Haven one of his 
principal competitors in that business was the firm of Eng- 
lish & Co. I was acquainted with Mr. English as a boy and 
as a young man. I was well acquainted with him as a lumber 
operative and as a citizen. My father held Mr. English in 
the very highest esteem. He stood very high in citizenship 
and as a public spirited and reliable man; as a man whose 
advice was always sought and as an intelligent, honest lum- 
berman, and as a man of whom too much could not be said 
in resolutions which should be passed by this body in respect 
to his memory. 


Mr. Hotchkiss was then placed upon the committee of 
resolutions, Mr, Fathauer having requested permission 
to resign. 

It was suggested by George E. O'Hara that upon the 
receipt of the report of these two committees upon reso- 
lutions a half hour of the meeting be set aside in which 
any desiring to do so might have an opportunity to pay 
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their tribute to the memory of the deceased. The chair 
announced that in the absence of any objection the sug- 
gestion of Mr. O’Hara would stand as an expression of 
the desires of the convention, without formal vote. 

The chair requested as to what should be done with 
the report of the tariff committee. It was moved by 
B. W. Smith that thesubscribers be notified and requested 
to give permission to turn it over to the Paris exposition 
fund. 

, mn . r 

The motion was opposed by W. C. Bailey, and R. T. 
Witbeck moved that the committee on tariff turn over 
the money to the proper authorities for the purpose for 
which it was originally subscribed. His motion prevailed. 

The report of the inspection bureau committee was 
called for and F. H. Smith reported verbally as follows: 

I am instructed to say that we have worked on this thing 
now for a little over a year and have traveled over a good 
part of the country and have had a great deal of correspond- 
ence from the different sections. Yesterday the committee 
had a very successful meeting and we had an adjourned meet- 
ing this morning at which the revision committee received 
delegations who made arguments on the matter and made 
some very valuable suggestions. ‘This committee has ad- 
journed until 2 o'clock this afternoon and in the meantime 
1 beg to report progress. 

Selecting Their Leader. 

The chair announced an election of officers was the 
next thing in order. R. T. Witbeck moved that the 
president appoint a committee of seven to nominate offi- 
cers for the National Hardwood Association for the 
ensuing year. he motion was approved and the com- 
committee appointed. It consisted of: 


W. A. Bonsack, St. Louis. 

J. Watt Graham, Cincinnati. 

George H, Leatherbee, Chicago. 

William H. White, Boyne City, Mich. 

J. W. Thompson, Memphis, ‘Tenn. 

George Kk. O'Hara, Cairo, Il. 

kK. C. Colcord, St. Albans, W. Va. 

President Bennett—I want to say that I am not a candi- 
date for re-election. 1 appreciate the honor that you have 
conferred upon me, and | appreciate it heartily. 1 think 
there is plenty of good timber in this forest to build up a 
better house than you have before built. 

nh. T. Witbeck—I know where a large part of the success 
of this association comes from, and 1 wish to say to you, 
gentlemen, at the present time that while our president 
declines renomination for a third term and while it may be 
a little out of place to recommend third termism for the 
presidency of the United States, | do not think it applies to 
a National Hardwood Lumber Association. I know from my 
observations that the success of this association has been 
very largely due to the eminently hustling officers who have 
been at the head of this association. We are at the present 
time passing through a somewhat critica] period in the lum- 
ber business, and | think it would be unwise for this asso- 
ciation to change its officers at this time. Understand that 
I do not mean to say that there is no timber connected with 
the association which is perhaps just as good in every way 
as those who are its officers at the present time; but I have 
my doubts, gentlemen, as to whether there is any better. 
{| Applause. | 

Things became a little too hot for President Bennett 
at this juncture, and he called W. C. Bailey to the chair. 
Mr. Bailey in taking the chair cordially seconded the 
re-election of the other officers, but suggested some one 
else be elected to take his place. He said that he had 
been old enough and childish enough to permit himself to 
be drawn into politics somewhat and this being the 
presidential year he expected to become further involved 
in this direction, and was not conveniently located to 
the other officers. 

Mr. Lewis—I think that there is rather undue pressure 
being brought upon this committee. I think that we should 
consider that they have got common sense enough to dis- 
charge their duties; we are discussing their report before 
they make it. I believe it to be proper that we defer this 
discussion until after we have heard from them, although 
probably it would be better that we have some one for treas- 
urer who is nearer the center of the United States and not 
quite so convenient to Canada. [Laughter and applause.) I 
move that we adjourn. 

Adjournment was thereupon ‘had at 12:40, after 
announcement had been made of a poplar meeting to 
oceur at 2 o’clock, the adjournment of the hardwood 
association meeting being at 2:30. 





Afternoon Session. 


It was 3:55 p. m. before the meeting was again called 
together by President Bennett, who announced that he 
had asked Mr. Bailey to preside during the election. 
The report of the committee on nominations was pre- 
sented by J. Watt Graham, secretary of the committee, 
for W. A. Bonsack, chairman. 


Election of Officers. 
The committee reported in favor of the following 
nominations: 


For president—W, A. Bennett. 

For first vice-president—F, H. Smith. 

For second vice-president—-W. H. Russe. 

For third vice-president—W. H. White. 

lor secretary—A. R. Vinnedge. 

For treasurer—George E. O'Hara. 

For directors—Kansas, Daniel McDonald; Colorado, Joseph 
H. Howard; Connecticut, R. L. Walkley; Georgia, F. F. 
Farrar; Illinois, Theodore Fathauer; Indiana, James Buck- 
ley ; Kentucky, C. R. Mengel; Louisiana, C. A. Rumpf; Mary- 
land, W. C. Price; Massachusetts, W. H. Bigelow; Michigan, 
1). H. Day; Minnesota, B. F. Clark; Mississippi, Robert Bar- 
rett; Missouri, I. Himmelberger; New York, M. M. Wall; 
Ohio, W. C. Ely; Pennsylvania, A. J. Bond; Tennessee, W. 8. 
Darnell; Texas, E. L. Lingo; Virginia, W. H. M. Reed; West 
Virginia, BE. C, Coleord ; Wisconsin, George F. Johnson. 


A minority report was offered by Messrs. Bonsack and 
O'Hara for the committee nominating F. H. Smith, of 
St. Louis, for president of the association, otherwise 
concurring with the majority report. A motion made 


by Mr. O’Hara to substitute the minority report for 
the majority report was lost by a vote of 8 to 28, and 
the majority report was thereupon unanimously adopted 
and the secretary was instructed to. cast the ballot 
accordingly. 

The secretary having duly announced that these peo- 





ple were elected as officers of the association for the 
ensuing year, Mr. Bailey relinquished the chair to W. A. 
Bennett, who with much applause was called upon for a 
speech and spoke as follows: 


Gentlemen, you know I can’t make a speech, but I want to 
say to you that I am grateful to you for this honor, though 
it was one that I have said that 1 would not accept. I have 
said time and time again that I thought that this should go to 
some one else at this time, but it ‘seems that nothing else 
would satisfy you. But I will say to you now that this will 
be the last time under any circumstances that I will accept 
the position. If I can do you any good for another year I am 
going to do it. But I think that those who have been in the 
battle as long as any of us and have done as much should 
have been recognized at this meeting. You did not seem to 
agree with me in this, but I assure you once more that this 
is for the last time, and I want you to understand that defi- 
nitely. [Three cheers and a tiger.] 

Vice-President J. A, Smith was called upon for a 
speech and responded as follows: 


I rise up to say to you that I am much obliged to you for 
the compliment. I should of course have liked very much to 
have had the presidency. Some of the older members prob- 
ably know more about what we have tried to do for the asso- 
ciation upon this inspection matter. I have worked very hard 
and think the other members of the committee have worked 
just as hard, and I want to say now for my fellow members 
that we have traveled all over this country and have gotten 
that thing down to a system we expect before long that 
we will have attained the real object of this association. 
That was of course to have a universal inspection, As you 
will remember, a few years ago in this very room I said uni- 
versal inspection was all right and that what this association 
wanted now is a method of applying it. We have got that 
inspection system, and very soon you will see that it simply 
will be impossible for a member of this association to have a 
cross word or an angry look with any other member, and as 
soon as the lumber is measured it will be received and the 
responsibility will cease when the lumber is loaded on the car. 
| Applause. ] 


Mr. Smith’s remarks were also greeted with three 
cheers and a tiger and there were loud calls for Secre- 
tary Vinnedge. 


Mr. Vinnedge—I am sorry that I cannot make you a 
ch, but I want to say that I thank you all very much for 
the honor of a re-election. I can’t help but wish that you 
might have selected another man for secretary of the associa- 
tion. 1 feel that I have done the association about all the 
good that I can. I have exhausted myself, as it were, in the 
interests of the association, and I cannot give it any more 
new ideas. All I can do now is to carry out your wishes. I 
shall be very glad to do that, and I hope that the coming 
year will be the most prosperous year we have had. I hope 
you will all do all that you can to make it that, and I shall 
do all that I can to have it that way, as I have during the 
past two years. 


Mr. Vinnedge’s remarks elicited three cheers, and 
Vice-President Wm. H. White was called for, who 
responded as follows: 


I will say, Mr. President, that I am here from Michigan 
as a member of the association up there, in behalf of the 
inspection rules and their application to our section of the 
country, and since coming here and learning what you are 
doing we are going to assist you all we can. I thank you very 
much for the honor you have conferred upon me today in 
electing me to be third vice-president. 


Treasurer O’Hara was then called upon to state what 
he expected to do with the money of the association dur- 
ing the coming year and responded to the repeated calls 
for “O’Hara” as follows: 


I wish to thank the association for its expression of confi- 
dence in me which has been made apparent by electing me to 
the high office of treasurer. I will state that the association 
is to be congratulated in the fact that these funds are not to 
be turned over to me until after I have left town. Mr. Bur- 
gess here had suggested to me that I make an effort to come 
into possession of them at once, as he would like to have a 
session with me tonight. [Laughter and applause.| I will, 
however, endeavor to render faithful account of my steward- 
ship and trust that my accounts will check up in proper order 
at the end of the year. [Applause.] 


Mr. Burgess was then called upon from the floor 
both as one of the newly elected officers and as perhaps 
owing the society some explanation for Mr. O’Hara’s 
statement. Mr. Burgess claimed entire innocence in the 
matter which was charged against him and stated that 
he did not know an ace from a deuce spot, a statement 
which called forth laughter and groans from all over 
the room. He said that in fact it was Mr. O’Hara who 
extended the invitation and who proclaimed himself an 
“easy loser.” He suggested that the new treasurer be 
required to give bond. 

The committee to whom was referred the sugges- 
tions in the president’s address then made the following 
report: 


Committee on Topical Reference. 


To the National Hardwood Lumber Association: Your 
committee to whom was referred the president’s address to 
suggest topical references and such matters as should require 
action of this association find two important items that 
— special consideration. 

n regard to the question of a permanent paid secretary we 
find by conference with the present incumbent that the duties 
of the office will be much less burdensome and require less 
attention and labor than for the past year, by reason of the 
shifting of the proster labor to that of the inspection bureau 
or office of chief inspector, and a willingness expressed by the 
secretary to continue another year as heretofore without 
remuneration relieves the committee of any necessity for rec- 
ommendation on that subject, though the growth of the asso- 
ciation and its rapid development will, in the opinion of your 
committee, require the services of a permanent paid secretary 
within the period or at the expiration of the next twelve 
months. 

Paris Commercial Forestry Exhibit. 

We find that our president, W. A. Bennett, by reason of 
being the official or executive head of this association, had 
thrust upon him the chairmanship of the honorary advisory 
board by the director of the forestry exhibits of the United 
States at the Paris exposition. 

We find our president has devoted hours and days of unre- 
mitting labor and zeal to the furtherance of this cause, with- 
out expectation of remuneration or reward, assuming burdens 
and giving time and attention that might have been more 
profitably spent for his own interests,and profit, yet with 
unflagging intent and unremitting zeal he has pursued this 
one object for the furtherance of the lumbermen’s interests 
in placing before the world a worthy exhibit of our forestry 
products, laboring under disappointments and difficulties, oft- 
times under these discouragements ready to abandon the 
work, yet ever hoping that when the conditions were fully 
understood by our membership — would rally to his support 
and assist him to his worthy endeavors. A necessity exists 
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for an additional $5,000 to that already subscribed and paid 
in. Many have responded liberally. any have stood aloof 
and rendered no pecuniary assistance. 

Your committee feels that this burden should be partici. 
pated in by all; a comparatively small amount would be 
required of each. In the opinion of your committee subscrip- 
tions should be opened at this meeting and all given an oppor- 
tunity to participate. 

In regard to export trade, we think some suggestion might 
be made that foreign dealers might be induced to comply with 
some regulation that would compel them to pay full amounts 
on consignments instead of 50 percent and 75 percent on 
bill of lading by drafts on banks in our own country, ag ig 
often made by individual contracts. 

M. J. Houck, Chairman 
W. E. MoHLeEr, 

M. B. Farrin. 

H. A. REEVES, JR. 

MAX SONDHEIMER. 


Hardwoods at Paris. 


Mr. Houck also spoke in favor of the Paris exposi- 
tion, and doubled his former subscription. 

The Chair—It may be of interest for you to know just 
what the present condition of the matter is. The building 
for the exhibit at Paris is now half way across the water. 
We have money to pay for it in the bank, and that is about 
all. We will have a freight bill to pay of probably $2,000 to 
get it there, and it will cost at least $1,000 to get our 
national hardwood exhibit there; the other exhibits are al] 
paid for—that is, the freight is paid for. ‘Then we will have 
the expense of running the exhibit. We started out in the 
first place to raise $30,000. I have been all over this country 
at my own expense trying to get this money. ‘Those who 
have given have given liberally, but the trouble is that the 
matter has not been brought directly before many of you. 
We have tried to reach you in every way, but you did not 
seem to respond as though we came in personal contact with 
you. 

Now, as you know, the object of this exhibit is to show 
what we make and what our grades are that we make here; 
whether it is possible to do business on that basis or not is 
another question, but our grades will be on exhibition there 
in all kinds of hardwood lumber as well as in other woods, 
We are down for a general exhibit ; that is, all exhibitors will 
be in one exhibit with the exception of Baltimore. There will 
be samples of all grades and all classes of hardwood lumber, 
and we will publish a book that will call attention to the dif- 
ferent uses that we make of the woods in the United States 
and the names of those who manufacture it, but the book will 
contain the names only of those who contribute to this 
exhibit. Their names will appear in this book and will also 
probably appear in the official catalog. Those who came in 
in time had their names in the first edition of this official 
catalog, and we hope, although we are not sure, to have the 
names of all in subsequent editions. It is simply an adver- 
tising proposition. ‘Those who do not contribute will not 
receive the advertising. Now it is a question of patriotism 
also, although I found that patriotism don’t amount to much 
with lumbermen; they want to get better results. You will 
not get any results or any business unless you hustle for it, in 
my experience. It is a mighty poor policy to sit around and 
let somebody else do the hustling, because when they are 
doing the hustling they will also get the business. 

I am in the hole $5,000 on this thing. ‘This thing is going 
through, and the question is whether you are going to help 
me <a you are not going to help me. ‘This is all there 
is to it. 


W. E. Smith, of the Three States Lumber Company, 
at this point made a subscription of $50 in addition to 
the company’s original subscription of the same sum. 

W. A. Bonsack stated that there was $650 raised in 
St. Louis at this time for this object which ‘they had 
been holding in order to make it $1,000. 

J. W. Thompson—I don’t see that there is any way for us 
to get out of this matter. Mr. Bennett “has spent five times 
more than any of the rest of us, and we will have to back 
him up in it, and while I don’t feel quite authorized to speak 
for the firm, yet you may put us down for $50. 

The Mohler Lumber Company also subscribed $50; 
E. T. Bennett, of Memphis, $50, and George E. O'Hara, of 
Cairo, $50. Mr, Bennett told of some outside of the 
ranks of lumbermen who had subscribed to this fund, 
there being a subscription of $200 from Mr. Bennett's 
bank, another $200 from some one in another business 
of whom he was a patron and in conclusion he said: “I 
have pulled the legs of every friend I have got. It looks 
as though that speech ought to be worth a hundred dol- 
lars at least; come on with your subscription.” 

It was suggested that a committee be appointed to 
solicit further subscriptions and to report on the follow- 
ing noon. This committee was appointed, consisting of 
M. J. Houck, E. C. Colcord and J. W. Thompson, 

At this point the chair appointed a committee upon 
the revision of grading rules, as follows: R. 'T. Wit- 
beck, Chicago; G. Von Platen, Boyne City., Mich.; W. E. 
Smith, Cairo, Ill.; J. W. Thompson, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Phin, Campbell, St. Louis, Mo.; B. F. Clark, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; J. Watt Graham, Cincinnati, 0. It was suggested 
that any one having any changes to suggest in the grad- 
ing rules should see this committee and make their 
complaint to them. : 

The committee upon inspection bureau was appointed 
as follows: F. H. Smith, St. Louis; M. M. Wall, Buf- 
falo; R. T. Witbeck, Chicago; W. E. Hoshall, Memphis; 
T. B. Stone, Cincinnati; F. W. Lawrence, Boston; E, A 
Swain, Rushville, Ind.; T. H. Mohler, Lock Seven, 
W. Va.; W. D. Connor, Marshfield, Wis.; W. H. White, 
Boyne City, Mich. 

At 4:45 p. m. the afternoon session adjourned, the 
chair announcing that any who desired to pay their 
dues would find the secretary at his desk for that pur 


pose. 








Friday Morning Session. 


The Friday morning session convened at 11:30, and at 
the opening James F. Olsen, agent of the land and — 
trial department of the Southern Railway, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, was invited to address the esse 
tion upon the hardwood possibilities of the south, whic 
he did in the following well chosen language: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Hardwood Association ; 
It gives me great pleasure to be accorded this privilege. 
few minutes’ talk on the hardwood interests of the sout tray 
more especially those along the line of the southern 7 eH 
by which company I am employed, will not be out 0 pone 
or inappropriate to men who are so bound up in the bare ao 
as you are. Sooner or later you will have to seek out h mntie 
and the sooner you inform yourself as to the vast poss 
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of the country in this line the quicker you will move, the 
larger will be your profits and the greater your ease of mind 
and health of body. 

You will then do business in a country where an all-wise 
Providence has prepared a place for you and your mills, with 
numberless waterfalls waiting to be harnessd, with timber of 
every size, kind and quality ; unsurpassed railroad and ship- 
ping facilities, either for the domestic trade or export, with 
rates and weights that, in accordance with your fair and 
friendly expressions toward the railroads generally at this 
morning's session of the association, would give you pleasure 
in paying the freight. Several branch lines now being built 
and others contemplated will open up a territory of virgin 
timber where your mills will have food for years of mastica- 
tion, feeding on the finest variety to be found in any country. 

When I think of the many saw mills to be found at nearly 
every station in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, with not a tree 
in sight excepting here and there a family pet shade tree or 
a few barnyard chicken roosts, I am amazed at your hospi- 
tality and your attendance at these meetings. Why, I know 
of saw mills where single logs are hauled for eighteen or 
twenty miles, and this when the south offers you every 
inducement to come south and share in the general prosper- 
ity of that section of our common country, which is just 
convalescing from the result of a most devastating war. 
ew men fully realize the result upon the country after the 
terrible conflict of ’60-’64, and many ask me how lands can 
be bought so cheaply in such a favored country. Ask the 
old soldiers on both sides, go down and talk to the older set- 
tlers, seek out as well a northern newcomer, visit his farm 
and see for yourself what marvelous results can be wrought 
by intelligent direction and hard work. 

The timber lands also offer opportunities for colonizing 
after your mill has done its work; and as for climate, the 
whole hardwood section is a health resort with the finest 
water, scenery and game. If you seek additional light on the 
subject I should be glad to hear from you and be allowed to 
plan your trips. Thanks for your attention. 


Following Mr. Olson’s remarks, which were received 
with much attention, a committee from the Young 
Men’s Business Club, of Cincinnati, invited the visiting 
members of the association to visit its club rooms on 
the north side of Fourth street, between Walnut and 
Vine streets. 

The president called for the reports of the commit- 
tees appointed to draft resolutions regarding the death 
of two members of the association during the past year, 
which committees reported as follows: 


Louis De Montcourt. 


Wuereas, It has pleased Divine Providence to remove from 
our midst in the association, from his place in the business 
world and from his home and family our esteemed member, 
Louis DeMontcourt, of DeMontcourt & O'Hara, of Cairo, IllL., 
who was foully murdered on February 8, 1900, and 

Whereas, In his death his family, his business partner 
and his friends have sustained an irreparable loss; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, in convention assembled, do hereby express our deep 
sorrow at his untimely death and extend our heartfelt sym- 
pathy to his bereaved family, his partner, George Kk. O'Hara, 
and his host of warm personal friends; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
lumber press for publication, that it be spread upon the rec- 
ords of this association and that a copy be properly engrossed 
and sent to his family. T. B. STONE. 

THEO, PLUMMER. 
ETKINS. 
Edward H_ English. 


Wuernas, Since the last meeting of this association it has 
pleased the Almighty to call from his earthly labors our 
esteemed fellow member, Edward H. English, of New Haven, 
Conn. While we deeply regret the death of our brother it is 
with mournful satisfaction that we engross upon our minutes 
a tribute to the many and sterling virtues of our deceased 
companion, 

Mr. English was a lumberman by birth and inheritance, 
springing as he did from an ancestry of lumbermen dating 
back more than half a century in the annals of New Haven; 
an ancestry noted for its good citizenship and public spirit. 
and for having supplied the state with a governor renowned 
for his patriotism and excellent administration at a time 
when more than ordinary intelligence and patriotism was 
demanded of the executive. 

Coming from such a stock and with such antecedents, it 
was inevitable that our deceased brother inherit those busi- 
ness qualities and that urbanity and good fellowship which 
endeared him to our membership. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Edward H. English this 
association has lost a most valuable member, whose memory 
we will reserve and to whose family we tender our heartfelt 
sympathies, W. W. ReILLEY, 

Il. A. REEVES, JR. 
Georce W. LWorcukiss. 

It was moved that these resolutions be spread upon the 
minutes and that suitably engrossed copies be sent to 
both the families of the deceased. 

a p ‘ 

The inspection bureau committee was called upon for 
a report and Mr, Smith stated that the committee had 
not yet been able to get together that morning. He said, 
however, that the committee had arrived at a stage 
Where it had a surveyor general appointed, M. M. Wall, 
of Buffalo, who was a man well equipped for the work, 
and the committee believed that it had been placed in 
first class hands and that Mr. Wall would attend to the 
mauguration of the work. The committee begged to 
report progress. 

Clarence Boyle requested that the chair appoint a 
committee to prepare suitable resolutions endorsing the 
Nicaragua Canal scheme. 

H. B. Lewis moved that the matter be referred to the 
congress of the United States. 

Chairman Bennett—Gentlemen, I don’t think that we ought 
° squelch the matter in that way. When we met in St. 
Louis Mr. O'Hara was very anxious to get a matter passed in 
regard to portable dams in the Mississippi river: and if we 
a get up a resolution that will show what is the sense of 

e lumbermen on the Nicaragua canal I think it wil] be a 
good thing. There is more timber down there than we can 
Ys in a thousand years, and there are plenty of trees over 
(Gee that have got several hundred thousand feet in them. 

roans and laughter.] ‘That is what Mr. Winchester says, 


the way: and he says there is enough lumber there to run 
world for a thousand years; and he spent several months 


down there, 

Mr. Boyle’s motion for the appointment of a commit- 
tee prevailed and the chair appointed Clarence Boyle, 
George O'Hara and J. W. Thompson with the remark 
that they were all canal people. 
ag committee prepared and sent the following tele- 
ram: 

CINCINNATI, O., May 4. 

Senator Morgan, United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association, in convention 
assembled, representing seventeen states, $200,000,000 and 
100,000 employees, indorses your efforts on behalf of the 
Nicaraguan canal. 

GrorGe FE. O’HarA, Cairo, Ill. 

J. W. THoMPpsoN, Memphis, Tenn. 

€LARENCE BOYLE, Boyle, Miss. 

Committee. 


The secretary then read a letter from C. A. Rumpf, of 
New Orleans, upon the inspectorship matter, first say- 
ing: “I would like to say before I read the letter that 
Mr, Rumpf was in Chicago a short time ago and was a 
delegate to represent the New Orleans market at this 
meeting, but happened to be called to New York just at 
this time. He therefore sends this letter to the meet- 
ing.” The letter was as follows: 


CINCINNATI, O., May 2, 1900. 

W. A. Bennett, President National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, Cincinnati, O.—My Dear Sir: It is with extreme 
regret that I am compelled to say that I will not be able to be 
present at the meeting of your association to be held in Cin- 
cinnati May 3. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Vinnedge in Chicago, 
and in quite a lengthy talk with him gave him an outline of 
my views and ideas and suggested that he bring them before 
the meeting in my name. 

Feeling particularly interested in the organization of our 
inspectorship department, and realizing the great future to 
this particular line of work, as well as the absolute impor- 
tance of it. I told Mr. Vinnedge, and herewith beg to confirm 
same, that I personally will guarantee that if an inspector— 
to start with we will say only one—is placed in New Orleans 
that he will be paid for his services as much as he can realize 
in that line of work at any other point. In other words, I 
will guarantee his expenses and salary for one year. I am so 
thoroughly convinced of the absolute necessity of having 
licensed hardwood inspectors in New Orleans, and am so sure 
that just as soon as we have our plans thoroughly matured 
and the system organized and adopted we will need in New 
Orleans three or four inspectors, that I feel perfectly safe in 
making above guarantee, and know that very shortly we will 
have to call on the chief inspector or whoever the proper 
official may be for one or two more men. 

I know of five or six lumber concerns in New Orleans who 
appreciate and realize the advantages of adopting a national 
inspection board, who have assured me the moment a national 
hardwood lumber inspector is placed in New Orleans the 
will join the association and give it their full support and aid. 

I think at this meeting it is necessary that our association 
show to the lumber world what we can do. We are suffi- 
ciently strong now to adopt some definite plan of action and 
successfully carry it through, and we must now show that 
we mean business and are strong enough to carry through 
our plans, 

It is action we must have now, and I have sufficient confi- 
dence in the good judgment of the committee handling the 
inspection bureau part of our plan to abide and stand by any 
plan they may adopt. 

At first we may not adopt a plan entirely perfect, and 
later on we may change our method of operating; but we 
want to start out and try some plan that seems most feasible, 
and, as stated before, demonstrate to the lumber world that 
we mean business. 

My sincere interest is with this meeting. I certainly feel 
deeply concerned in the welfare of the association and my 
very best wishes and hopes are with you. ae Sa gy yours, 

C. A. Rumpr. 


A letter was also read from E. B. Williams & Co., New 
Orleans, calling attention to the provision regarding the 
issuance of inspection certificates that they are to be 
countersigned by the chief inspector. The letter stated 
that in such case they would have to be countersigned 
in blank in advance, “in order that the moment a deputy 
inspector had completed his inspection the certificates 
can be delivered instantly to the parties concerned.” 


Estimated Weights on Hardwoods. 


The secretary also announced that he had another let- 
ter from Owen M. Bruner & Co., regarding the matter of 
weights of lumber, which he read as follows: 


PfiILADELPHIA, Pa., April 14, 1900. 

A. R. Vinnedge, Secretary National Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association—Dear Sir: Yesterday we were looking in 
the book of measurement and inspection rules sent us some- 
time ago for the estimated weights o. different kinds of lum- 
ber, but did not find same therein. Now we wish to make a 
suggestion: We think it should be advisable for the associa- 
tion in getting out its next issue of inspection rules to in- 
clude therein a table giving the estimated weight of all the 
different hardwood lumbers, green, shipping dry, thoroughly 
air-dried and kiln-dried. This would be a vajuable table for 
reference. 

Besides this the railroad companies often charge an ex- 
cess weight on shipments of lumber, and under present con- 
ditions we have very little redress in making claims for re- 
bate. If the association were to establish a list of weights 
we think it would have considerable bearing with the rail- 
road companies in collecting claims of this kind. We think 
the above point worthy of favorable consideration in getting 
up the next issue of your aJready valuable book. Kindly ad- 
vise. Yours truly, OwEN M. Bruner & Co. 


W. E. Hoshall moved that a committee be appointed 
to take this matter up, stating that in his judgment it 
was a very important matter. The secretary stated that 
in a supplementary letter Owen M. Bruner & Co. sug- 
gested that the weights be upon green Jumber, upon ship- 
ping dry, upon air-dried and upon kiln-dried lumber. 


The Chair—I think that we ought to have a railroad com- 
mittee in this association. We have not got any and we have 
not got any money to pay any. Our increased dues and in- 
creased membership will probably give us money for a rail- 
road committee a little later and it would certainly be a 
benefit to all_of us; and that committee I think would coin- 
cide with what you desire upon this matter of the weights of 
lumber. As the committee should be selected with a great 
deal of care, it is one that I would not care to appoint with- 
out considerable consultation with all of you gentlemen. It 
would be one of. the most important committees that we 
would have and all sections should be represented. It is a 
committee that would do a great deal of good and we can 
rest assured of one thing; there is a large amount of work 
connected with it. ; : ‘ 

Mr. Hoshall thereupon amended his motion to provide 
for a standing railroad committee of three or five mem- 
bers. 

W. E. Smith—What would be the object of that committee? 

The Chair—They would establish weights of lumber and 
certainly ought to attend meetings of the central and east- 
ern traffic associations and see that these weights are put be- 
fore these associations and make their standard. Where we 
figure dry plar at 2,500 pounds, the railroad figures at 
8,000 Beni BE or little more, but if we had some system of 
getting information about weights of lumber we could easily 
have that matter corrected. . 

W. E. Smith—I think it would be almost impossible to 
have any committee to arrive at the weights of kiln-dried 


lumber or shipping dry unless they define what is shipping 
dry. We have established weights now as to green or dry 
lumber. I do not see that you can do any more than that. 

The Chair—The weights that we have are not uniform. 

H. M. Nixon, of the H. M. Nixon Lumber Company, 
Chicago, stated that this matter had been very thor- 
oughly gone into at Chicago, and that a committee was 
now at work upon the matter. He thought a committee 
from the National association would be more effective 
in this direction than that of any local association pos- 
sibly could be. He believed that it ought to collect the 
information from those dealers who had scales in their 
yards and collate it and determine what is the fair aver- 
age weight of the various classes of woods. The matter 
was a very important one and it struck right at the 
foundation of the business. 

F. H. Smith—I think you will find that the present diffi- 
culties with the railroads lie largely in the fact that they 
often attempt to catch the weight of cars as they run on 
and run off the platform without stopping. We have a list 
of weights in St. Louis that we have used for a great many 
years, and the railroads as a rule have settled on those rates. 
but our great trouble has been with the railroads’ system of 
weighing, and if this committee is appointed it might be well 
for them to look into that matter first. 

George D. Burgess was called upon and said: 

“TI was talking over this matter with a gentleman who is 
connected with a leading cypress institution, and he told me 
that they had been having a good deal of trouble with the 
Y. & M. V. railroad in the matter of weight, and that finally 
they made an arrangement with the railroad to send a 
weigher to the mill and he stayed there for thirty days or so, 
testing the weight and thickness of various kinds of dress 
and drop lumber, and that ever since then the weights which 
he made have been used in settling claims of overcharge. 
We have a case in hand now of a car of dry walnut inch 
which is figured at 5,300 pounds. That is certainly a mis- 
take in weighing the car, and I do not know that we are 
going to get it back. If we had something of this sort we 
might have a basis to go upon.” 

John B. Ransom, of John B. Ransom & Co., was called 
upon and said: 

“TI don’t believe that I can add anything to what has al- 
ready been said. I believe the greatest trouble with the rail- 
roads lies in the fact that we have no present list of esti- 
mated weights, and if we had one we ought to get them to 
adopt it, and I believe that we could get them to do it. Mr. 
Smith says that they weigh their cars without stopping 
them on the scales. You can’t possibly get correct weights 
in that way. We have had some little trouble in this matter 
of weights, but when we can prove that the stock does not 
_—- they claimed it to, we can easily have the matter 
settled.” 

Cc. W. Burt being called upon said that they had no 
trouble to speak of in this direction. 

I. R. Longsworth—It might be well also to have the com- 
mittee take up the question of weights on logs, and have 
these covered as well as lumber so that the matter would be 
to advantage to both branches of the business. 

C. W. Dewey called attention to the fact that much 
of the red and white oak that came from Wisconsin was 
not so thick as that which came from the south, and he 
thought it would work an injustice to the mills there if 
this fact was not recognized in establishing weights. 

Geo, W. Hotchkiss—If I may be permitted to speak upon 
the subject, when this same question arose in the white pine 
field, as secretary of the Lumbermen’s Exchange I took steps 
to ascertain as nearly as possible what the weights of lum- 
ber were. We sent our ecards to something like a hundred 
lumbermen asking everyone who kept an account of his 
weights to report the character of his stocks, and thickness 
at the time of drying, ete. We collected some fifty reports 
from different gentlemen who were shipping, and after re- 
ceiving these reports they were gathered together and we 
made a tabulation of them and had a conference with the 
railroads, and so we established the basis which I believe 
for the last fifteen years has found expression as far as the 
pine trade was concerned. Perhaps a system of that kind 
might work out this problem with the hardwood industry. 

At this point the chair announced the committee upon 
place of next meeting as follows: Robert H. Jenks, 
Cleveland, O.; W. A. Berry, St. Albans, W. Va., Frank 
J, Littleford, Cincinnati, O.; George E. O’Hara, Cairo, 
Ill.; W. A. Bonsack, St. Louis, Mo.; W. H. White, Boyne 
City, Mich.; W. C. Bailey, Minneapolis; W. O. King, 
Chicago; John B, Ransom, Nashville; M. M. Wall, Buf- 
falo; W. H. Myers, Richmond, Ky. 


Report of the Inspection Revision Committee. 


W. E. Smith, of Cairo, Ill., announced that he had the 
report of the committee upon inspection, which was then 
presented. The first change that the committee recom- 
mended was in the grade of mill culls on maple, rock elm, 
soft elm, basswood, beach, birch and ash, which they 
changed by specifying that clear cutting timber would be 
defined as free from rot and part shake. This was 
adopted upon motion of Theodore Fathauer. The com- 
mittee also changed the definition of cuttings in common 
grade from 4 inches and up wide, 3 feet and over long, 
to 4 inches and up wide, 2 feet and over long, in all 
woods where this phase occurs. This was also adopted 
without dissent. 

In cottonwood the recommendation of the committee 
was that seconds, instead of being 8 inches and over wide, 
should be 6 inches and over wide. The present provisions 
of the rule in regard to admitting one defect from 8 to 9 
inches, and two standard defects or their equivalent from 
10 to 12 inches, and three standard defects or their equiv- 
alent in pieces of 13 inches and over wide, were recom- 
mended to be continued, it being provided that pieces 
6 to 8 inches should be clear. It was recommended that 
the specification regarding culls should be changed, that 
they must work 3 inches without waste instead of work- 
ing one-half without waste. Mr. Smith stated that these 
changes recommended by the committee were in fact 
those adopted at Milwaukee, but omitted from the pub- 
lished rules. 

Mr. Plummer—I don’t think that the adoption of the rules 
at Milwaukee ought to be considered here as there are only a 
handful of men there. 

The committee’s report upon culls was put to a vote 
and adopted, Mr. Plummer voting “No.” The report 
upon firsts and seconds being reread, Mr. Burgess said: 

“We will make a serious mistake if we make any 


changes 
in the width on firsts and seconds. As a manufacturer and 
dealer I am opposed to any change. First and second poplar 
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is eight inches and over wide, and we have to come in com- 
petition with poplar, and why should we change the width 
of cottonwood and not change the width of poplar? Another 
thing, cottonwood is manufactured out of large timber and 
the percentage of this 6 and 7 inch clear is small. Any 
wholesaler can sort out that lumber and lay out the 6 and 7 
inch, and get more money for it than for firsts and seconds. 
Of firsts and seconds cottonwood 75 percent goes to Europe, 
and as an exporter I am opposed to making the change for 
the simple reason that it would take years and years to 
educate your foreign customers. You can’t do it. You will 
injure the cottonwood business of manufacturer and whole- 
saler, and I am opposed to it. I move that this part of the 
report be laid on the table. 
The motion was seconded by Theodore Plummer. 


Cairo Asks for Recognition. 


George E. O’'Hara—I have had occasion to speak on this 
proposition on former occasions, and I had hoped that this 
association would not be called upon to listen to the sound 
of my voice in support of the cottonwood proposition that 
has been proposed. I wish to state to the convention that 
Cairo, which is perhaps the largest town of its size on the 
map today, manufactures more cottonwood and handles more 
cottonwood lumber than any other market in the world, and 
indeed there is no market in the world that handles one- 
half the amount of cottonwood that Cairo does, and Cairo 
comes here as we have come into other meetings of this as- 
sociation, and have gone down on our knees and asked for 
recognition. We have asked only what was fair and right 
in the inspection and in the grading of cottonwood, but in 
the interests of poplar or cypress, or some other devilish 
wood, we have been knocked out. Now I want to say that 
cottonwood is not asking any favors of any other wood. It 
has an output and a market on its own merits; neither do 
we want to sacrifice cottonwood in the interests of any other 
wood, and I don’t believe that any member of this associa- 
tion should ask that cottonwood lumber be sidetracked to 
bolster up and support some other timber. All that we want 
is a reasonable show for that timber in an inspection, and 
I submit to the association that it is fair that the men who 
have their money invested in the manufacture of oak, who 
are handling oak, should come before the association and 
say what is fair and right in the matter of grading oak. The 
same proposition would apply to cypress or to yellow pine, 
or to any other wood; but I do insist that Cairo should be 
able to come here and say something as to what is fair and 
right on the cottonwood proposition. 

Now on that question I want to say to you that the re- 
port of that committee is a fair one. ‘There isn’t any rea- 
son in the world why firsts and seconds should not go 6 
inches and up wide. Poplar takes a half dozen grades which 
cottonwood does not, and the custom in poplar should not be 
cited here as a reason for limiting the action upon cotton- 
wood. There isn’t any competition with each other. I con- 
tend that there isn’t any reason why the report of the com- 
mittee as presented here today should not be adopted. 

George D. Burgess—Cairo lumbermen can make more noise 
than any other set of lumbermen in the country. Now re- 
garding the firsts and seconds that come out of Cairo they 
will run 75 or 80 percent to common and cull for the simple 
reason that they have been cutting on the timber between 
Cairo and Memphis for the last fifteen years. ‘There is, 
therefore, no comparison with the firsts and seconds manu- 
factured from Memphis south and I contend that they have 
no right to come here and dictate what the grades shall be 
on cottonwood. The people from Memphis demand 8 inches, 
and Cairo should not attempt to dictate in this matter when 
they don’t manufacture 3 per cent of the firsts and seconds 
that are made in the United States. 

George I. O’'Hara—I don’t wish to take up the time of the 
convention, but I want to submit to you this proposition, Mr, 
surgess has stated that 75 percent of the cottonwood goes 
abroad. I want to state to the association that in my judg- 
ment there is not 2 percent of all the firsts and seconds cot- 
tonwood that goes abroad. It is infinitesimal. The 
amount of firsts and seconds exported is so small in propor- 
tion to the home consumption that it is not to be taken into 
account. 

President Bennett spoke upon the subject, arguing 
that the rules required that 6 and 7 inch should be 
clear, and that they were worth more by themselves than 
they were in the grade and would tend to lower the price 
of the grade of 6 inches and up. This would have a tend- 
eney to cut out a little more poplar than heretofore, or, 
in other words, there might be a few more carloads of 
cottonwood take the place of some of the poplar. He 
did not make his objections on this account, however. 
He stated also that the cottonwood people had this mat- 
ter all in their own hands at the Chicago meeting, and 
he did not see why they should now ask more. 

George E. O'’Hara—It seems absolute folly to continue to 
talk, but we came up here for the purpose of talking and of 
talking a week if necessary. Now the cottonwood people 
have been very badly treated in not being allowed by this 
association to put into force what we knew to be the right 
and proper thing to do. It would seem to us that the one 
element that does most to destroy the usefulness of the as- 
sociation, the element of selfishness, has deprived us of the 
opportunity of having a reasonable fair proposition adopted. 
Now I submit to you tnat there is nothing in the world ix 
the objection that is raised except from an unadulterated 
standpoint of selfishness. Mr. Bennett ,you oppose it as a 
personal matter because you believe it is not going to do you 
any good, and your interest is in poplar lumber. Now I say 
to you and to Mr. Burgess and to all these other gentlemen, 
that you should concede what is right and fair to your neigh- 
bors. Cairo is the cottonwood market of this country and it 
should be entitled to this consideration. I hope the report 
of the committee will be adopted. 

Ww. EK, Mohler, of Lock Seven, Pa., was called for and 
said that he did not handle any cottonwood, but that it 
seemed to him that it would be an advantage to handle 
it 8 inches up than 6 inches and up, for the simple reason 
that they could get more for their 6-inch strips. 

KE. C. Colcord, being called upon, also said that he did 
not understand the object of asking the change, since the 
strips were bound to be worth as much by themselves as 
they are in the grade. He did not suppose that any of 
them wanted to rip up their wide boards and make strips 
of them. He supposed that in all woods these clear strips 
were kept to themselves and thought it would be an 
advantage to do so. 


W.. E. Smith—I am probably the smallest man 
but I propose to talk for the Three States peo dha chm 
At the original organization perhaps there were some cotton- 
wood men on these rules, but that meeting was simply an 
experiment and we all went up there for fun more than 
anything else, and after we saw that the organization was 
going to be a success then we commenced to Jook at the rules 
and we have tried at Milwaukee, Memphis and now here to 
have 6 and 7 inch clear strips included in the gardes of firsts 
and seconds. We have got thousands of dollars worth of 


cottonwood lumber on sticks today, and I know men have got 


up before this meeting that don’t have a single dollar in- 


George D. Burgess—Two or three years ago we had a cot- 
and I think that a majority of the 


tonwood association 
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manufacturers of cottonwood belonged to that organization. 
They had for firsts and seconds cottonwood 8 inches and 
over, and there was an association of only manufacturers of 
cottonwood and made their own rules and they did not ask 
for 6 inches and over. 

W. E. Smith—A man has a right to change his mind. We 
changed our minds three years ago, and there are some ex- 
porters that buy cottonwood 8 inches and over and they may 
still continue to do so. I don’t ask this thing from an export 
standpoint. 

F. H. Smith, in the Chair—‘Is not this 6 and 7 inch going 
into common now?’ Being assured that it was he said, “You 
ought to be satisfied to make a grade of strips.” 

George BE. O’Hara—It has been stated that these 6 and 7 
inch clear strips are worth as much or more sorted out as 
they are in a grade. This being true, what is the objection 
to allowing them to go in? If it is true that we are not go- 
ing to impose upon anybody by putting them in here, what 
in thunder are they objecting about? If they are worth as 
much or more we are not attempting to take advantage of 
any man. It is claimed here by our enemies that these 6 
and 7 inch strips are worth as much as the firsts and seconds 
clear 8 inches and up. If that is true we are not going to 
harm anybody by putting them in. I want to say, too, that 
I didn’t belong to any cottonwood association. They got so 
that in my judgment they had their skates on and they 
were going to destruction— 

The Chair—I object to the gentleman's language. 

Mr. O’Hara—I will say then that the association by rea- 
son of its erroneous ideas did go to destruction, and that the 
cottonwood people are now a unit primarily as to what is 
for the best interests of cottonwood lumber. I believe that 
90 percent of all the cottonwood interests are represented 
here today in that report and are ready to endorse it. Mr. 
Boyle, if my recollection serves me right, was on the com- 
mittee that made the rules. 

Mr. Boyle—Gentlemen, I want to say that I am not in this 
thing at all at present, but as a matter of history I will 
state that we had a convention at Memphis a number of 
years ago, and we were manufacturing cottonwood at that 
time, and the only thing I have got to remember about that 
convention was the expression of the Cairo men at that time. 
The Cairo men at that time had been selling cottonwood log 
run and we made a set of rules that prevails until your as- 
sociation, which I understand is national in its character. 
The rules show for themselves what we thought at that time 
was right, and as I have stated I am not in this fight now 
and I don’t want to become involved in it, but there is one 
thing about Mr. O'Hara in his speeches that commends him 
very much to my own feelings. I judge that he is a manu- 
facturer and when I am a manufacturer I am going to vote 
for everything that is in my own interest. I judge that is 
his rule and the reason for all these speeches of his. 

W. A. Bennett—-I understand the object of this associa- 
tion is for the greatest number. Now it strikes me on this 
cottonwood question that we are tramping on the toes of 
other woods, and we are not hurting cottonwood at all. In 
the first place Mr. O'Hara and Mr. Smith can still throw out 
their 6 and 7 inch clear strips, and I expect that they sell 
lots of it and there is nothing in the rules of the National 
Associaion that will prevent their doing so, but when we 
change these widths we are tramping on the toes of a good 
many people. We are hitting the poplar people. I am just 
as much interested in cottonwood as in poplar and expect to 
be more interested than I am now. We buy logs and we 
buy lumber log run and we have got our own mill. If I 
thought it was for the interest of the manufacturer to have 
that lumber that way, there is nobody that would advocate 
it any stronger than I do. There is a relative value for cot- 
tonwood and poplar, and there isn’t any competition be- 
tween them. ‘The price of cottonwood has gotten up where it 
can well stand for itself. We don’t need any help parti- 
cularly as I can see in this line at this time. If hardwoods 
slumped in prices it would be a different thing. Cottonwood 
is not going to be as plentiful as it was at the large river 
mills last year, by a long ways. There has been no over- 
flow, and it is now too late for one. Now, gentlemen, I 
think Mr. O’Hara knows his own wishes, but we are de- 
pending upon the little mills largely and we can’t sell it 6 
inches and up. If he can, I say go ahead and do so, but we 
have not got it and I don’t want you to hit us. If I felt we 
could sell our lumber this way I would be glad to do so. 


J. W. Thompson Gives Cairo a Lift. 
J. W. Thompson was called upon and spoke as follows: 


“T expressed myself pretty clearly at Memphis, and being 
little interested I don’t know that I should take much time, 
but if I should express myself I would say that I would give 
Cairo what she wants. It is not going to hurt anybody 
very badly if it don’t them, and I don’t see why we can’t 
do that. The opposers to the change in the rules have said 
that 6 and 7 inch strips are worth just as much out as in. 
If so, why not put them in as there is more than 4 or 5 per 
cent of them in the lumber and it is expensive to select these 
strips, and the small handlers of the wood cannot do it and 
so you see that this rule makes you throw one of the most 
valuable parts of the wood into the common. That is not 
right; there is no sense in it. That is my voice in the mat- 
ter. Now several special friends of Bill Smith in the as- 
sociation have been recommending him to all of their 
marriageable lady friends and he says that he cannot get 
married unless this rule is passed, and I recommend it to you 
on that account.” [ Laughter. ] 

I’. H. Smith, in the Chair—-Will you be kind enough to 
put the initials in there? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Thompson—Now I want to say to all you gentlemen 
back there by the door that I am not going to talk more 
about it, but that when it comes to voting you don’t care any- 
thing about it yourselves, and I would suggest that you fel- 
lows who don’t handle cottonwood yourselves just vote for 
Cairo once; that is all. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Burgess—I think the suggestion was a good one, that 
if the Cairo people wish to sell clear strips let them lay them 
out and sell to a planing mill man. Mr. Thompson argues 
that it will cost too much money to lay them out. The 
manufacturer who makes oak doesn’t pile his quartered oak 
strips with the other lumber, but piles them separately. It 
can be done in cottonwood the same as in quartered oak, plain 
oak and poplar. 


Walter 8. Darnell, of Memphis, was called upon to 
express his opinion, and said: 


“What is the object of the grading, is it to help us out or 
not. Some years ago firsts and seconds were 10 inches and 
wider. After several years of experience in their handling 
we got down to 6 inches. We want that 6 inches, and we 
want it in poplar as well as in cypress, We don’t handle 
any cottonwoods now, hardly a carload a year. Still at the 
same time cottonwood is used to a great extent for siding 
and flooring and ceiling and things of that kind. It costs 
money, however, to lay these widths out and I can’t see why 
it would hurt anything at all to make the firsts and seconds 
6 inches and wider, because you will find some fellows that 
will wish to sell 8 inches and wider anyhow, and I would 
wn Bagg your price accordingly. That would be my sug- 
gestion.” 


A rising vote was taken upon the report of the com- 
mittee, but could not be taken very accurately on account 
of the number that was standing up near the door. The 
members were asked to raise their hands and be counted 
in that way, and the vote appeared to result as 37 to 32, 
but the result was not announced, and Mr. Bailey sug- 
gested that the vote be taken by ballot. This was done, 
Messrs, Vinnedge, Bonsack and Southgate acting as tell- 
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ers. The vote was announced as 32 in favor of the report 
and 38 against it, and this portion of the report of the 
committee was declared not adopted. 

In the gum rules the committee recommended the 
striking out of the following provision: “Firsts and 
seconds must be free from sap.” The adoption was moved 
by E, T. Bennett and it was carried. There was some 
discussion as to the admission of sap as a standard 
defect, the rule applying there that one inch of dry sap 
would be considered a standard defect. Mr. Bennett said 
that this was the rule except when otherwise specified. 
Mr. Darnell thought it would be a mistake to allow sap 
in gum; he thought it should be all heart on one side 
and admit of some sap on the other side. After some 
further discussion of the subject George D. Burgess said 
he thought the association would make a mistake in 
changing the rules unless it made one side all heart. 

Clarence Boyle said that that might be a liberal con- 
struction for ordinary gum, but it would not do for 
quarter sawed gum, where if there was sap upon one side 
it must naturally be upon the other side also. He said 
that gum was sold largely for the same purposes as wal- 
nut to people who wanted all red as they did all black in 
walnut, but that these people accepted a certain amount 
of sap, and he thought that a reasonable rule could be 
made which would be acceptable to both the manufac- 
turer and the dealer. Mr, Boyle said that there might 
be a wide board 12 or 13 inches wide, and yet which 
would have sap upon both faces on the edge, and it would 
throw that board into common. 

George D. Burgess moved to strike out the provision 
“Firsts and seconds to be free from sap” and say “Firsts 
and seconds must have one face clear of sap.” 


W. A. Bennett—I am told that the buyers of gum who 
come to this country have this book in their pockets, and 
that this rule is the rule they buy their gum on. I don't 
think that one inch of dry sap as a standard defect would be 
objectionable. It is not on walnut, and I don’t see why it 
should be on gum; and if we incorporate it in our rules our 
gum brethren can get some sap off of them. 

Mr. Burgess—The man from abroad will buy it of the man 
who is going to sell it the way he wants it. The manu- 
facturer may try to sell it with sap on one edge, but the 
buyer will want it one face free from sap, and he won't buy 
it any other way. 


J. W. Thompson did not see any reason for not allow- 
ing sap on gum any more than on oak or on poplar. 

Mr. Boyle thought that a reasonable outcome of the 
thing would be to treat sap a standard defect. 


Theodore Fathauer—I think I voice the sentiment of the 
committee when I simply refer to page 10 under standard 
defects, which allows one inch of bright sap except when 
otherwise specified as a standard defect. I think that covers 
all points. 


The amendment of Mr. Burgess was put to a motion 
and was lost. It was then moved that there be incorpo- 
rated in the rule a provision that one inch of bright 
sap be considered a standard defect in firsts and seconds 
red gum. 

The chair ruled that the general rule regarding stand- 
ard defects thoroughly covered the matter, and the report 
of the committee was adopted. 


Bright Sap in Oak. 


Upon plain sawed red and white oak the committee 
recommended that the clause that two inches of bright 
sap is a standard defect be stricken out, and the follow- 
ing clause added: “Bright sap is no defect.” 


Chairman F, H. Smith—I would state that Mr. Bennett 
was certainly very wise when he bottled me up in the chair. 
I had expected to talk a good deal on that subject, but go 
ahead with the discussion. 


W. A. Bonsack moved the adoption of the report and 
the motion was seconded by several people. 


J. W. Thompson—I understand that this resolution is to 
make bright sap no defect in plain oak. I want to say to you 
that it will never do; it will cut out all the export business 
as far as these rules are concerned. You can’t sell it that 
way in Europe, and you can’t afford to make the change. It 
will simply break the export business; we don’t export much, 
but we do know the more we export the better prices we get. 
at home, and it will simply ruin the export business. 

George D. Burgess—It is not necessary to talk about the 
export trade; it will ruin our trade in this country. We 
cut lots of red oak and it is ridiculous to say that sap is 
firsts and seconds. It will ruin our trade at home, to say 
nothing of the trade abroad. 

M. Nixon—I am with Mr. Burgess; I don’t believe 
you can sell it that way in Europe or in the United States, 
and I know that it won’t go in Chicago. 

Walter 8S. Darnell—I can say that I have been selling oak 
for a year; bright sap no defect in this country and abroad. 

George D. Burgess—I know he has a trade that takes it 
that way, but he is one out of a hundred. 

W. A. Bonsack—As far as the St. Louis end is concerned 
sap has never been an objection and we have been shipping 
lumber up in the northwest and there has not been any 
question raised. I understand that some of the Wisconsin 
people have oak that runs more to sap than our lumber does. 

J. W. Thompson—I want to ask St. Louis if you buy it 
that way. 


The question did not receive a direct answer and Mr. 
Thompson said: “I thought you would crawfish.” 


M. M. Wall—We should try to get up a set of rules in 
some system that would be adopted by the people of the 
whole United States. I think you are going too far when 
you ask ——, especially in the eastern market, to take 
a board that may be all sap for firsts and seconds. I don't 
think you can get them to work with us on that proposition. 
They are not prepared for anything quite as ridiculous as 
that. I think if you want the people of the whole United 
States to join hands with you, you do not want to make the 
mistake of asking them to take an all sap board for first and 
second. I am er to it for that reason. 

Chairman Smith—I want to bear out the statement that 
it is a fact that sap is no objection in the St. Louis market 
in the old St. Louis inspection, in the city inspection, and 
in the Exchange inspection; and I think we are just as old 
a market as any. We have handled immense quantities of 
oak in that country, and are handling it today and there has 
never been any serious objection. raised and there have been 
hundreds of thousands of feet exported every month or 80 
and the sap specification there isn’t paid any attention * 
I have yet any objection to hear raised over there wit 
reference to the sap, and I am speaking as president of the 
old Exchange and for myself individually. 14 

George D. Burgess—My experience has been that it wou 
be going ent'rely too far, from a selfish standpoint, oF 
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would be in favor of its adoption, as we are manufacturing 
about 50,000 feet a day, but I know we could not sell it in 
New York or Chicago in that way. We might in St. Louis, 
but we could not sell it in any other market in the United 
States. 

The report of the committee was lost by a vote of 
21 to 36. 
ious the matter of quartered oak M. M. Wall stated 
{hat Buffalo had come there to ask for one thing, and 
that was in regard to the inspection upon quartered oak 
clear strips. He said that there was an amendment made 
at Milwaukee which had never been incorporated in the 
rules and some of the Buffalo people felt rather offended 
at this. The rules specify that clear strips are 10 to 16 
feet long and must show one face and two edges clear of 
all defect. It was amended at Milwaukee to allow of 
some sap. He did not believe that both edges should be 
required to be strictly clear. It was moved that these 
strips should allow one-half inch sap on strips 4 
inches and wider, it being represented that this amount 
would work off in working the strips. 

Mr. Boyle stated that he was in favor of making it 
three-fourths instead of a half inch. He said that as the 
rules stood now they were very rigid. He thought the 
one-half inch allowance was a very liberal allowance as 
compared with the present rule, but he thought three- 
quarters of an inch would be better. 

Seeretary Vinnedge announced that Mr. Wall was cor- 
rect in saying that there had been an omission made 
from the rules in this respect, and he verified this by 
referring to his records. Mr. Vinnedge stated that the 
amendment adopted at Milwaukee provided that 24 and 3 
inch strips should be free from sap one face, and that 
4 and 5 inch strips should contain not more than one 
inch of bright sap. That was the rule that was adopted 
by the association at Milwaukee last July. Mr. Vinnedge 
said that he found that the rules printed did not contain 
that amendment, but that he did not know this fact 
until it had been stated in the meeting, but that in some 
way it had been omitted, as had also the cottonwood 
change, 

M. M. Wall stated that inasmuch as these rules were 
discovered to be in force he would ask that the motion 
which had been made be declared out of order, and that 
these rules be hereafter employed. 

Mr. Lewis moved that the changes which had been 
adopted be now adopted as a whole by the convention, to 
go into immediate effect, and that a new edition of the 
rules be printed as early as possible. 

Clarence Boyle also called attention to an error upon 
page 13 of the rules regarding quarter sawed red and 
white oak, in which commons are described as 4 inches 
and over wide, 8 to 16 feet long, 75 percent to be 6 inches 
and wider; also that 4-inch pieces must have one face 
clear and two square edges. He said that this provided 
that 4-inch common must be practically clear strips, 
which was of course an error. He thought that they 
should be that bright sap was no defect in 4 and 5 inch 
pieces. 

The motion that the rules be printed was changed to 
cover the printing of 10,000 copies. The motion was car- 
ried. 

Mr. Burgess called attention to the rules on 243 and 3 
inch quartered strips, desiring to offer some change. ‘The 
chair ruled him out of order, however, saying that every- 
one had had an opportunity to bring these changes before 
the committee on revision of the rules, which method 
of presenting them was the only proper one. 

Mr. Boyle made the point of order that the committee 
had been discharged and that suggestions of this sort 
were therefore in order. He was not sustained and the 
meeting adjourned. 


Wednesday Afternoon’s Session. 


The second session of the day convened at 4 o'clock. 
A report was received from the committee on by-laws 
and constitution. Mr. Bailey, of that committee, pro- 
posed some minor corrections and emendations ‘in the 
by-laws, stating that some inaccuracies had crept in the 
laws as printed which should be adjusted. He urged 
also that each member of the association on returning 
home should take his copy of the rules and look them 
over carefully and send suggestions to the committee as 
promptly as possible, so that the committee could jointly 
or individually prepare such changes, and in this connec- 
tion he desired that the board of directors be authorized 
to receive the final report of the committee in order that 
the rules might be amended accordingly prior to printing 
them. The action recommended by committee was 
promptly and unanimously indorsed. Mr. Bailey then 
moved that the secretary be instructed to make a tempo- 
rary supplement to the books which had already been 
printed and distributed, to contain the changes and 
additions affecting the by-laws and the rules, and that 
this provisionary supplement should be sent to those 
having copies of the present book prior to the issuance of 
« new edition. This motion was carried. 

On motion of Mr. Bonsack, seconded by Mr. Bailey, the 
chairman was authorized to appoint a standing commit- 
tee of five on by-laws and constitution. 


Chicago the Place of the Next Annual. 


George E. O’Hara, for the committee of time and place 
of next meeting, reported that the committee had at a 
Session, with R. H. Jenks as chairman and himself as 
secretary, considered the names of St. Louis and Chicago 
which had been brought before the committee, and after 
due deliberation had decided by a vote of 4 to 3 to have 
the next meeting in Chicago on the third Tuesday of 
May next. The committee report recomniended that the 
fonvention would authorize a permanent change of the 
annual meeting to the date suggested. ‘The report was 
adopted. A formal motion for the change of the by-laws 


in accordance with the suggestion of the committee was 
then written out and presented and adopted by a rising 
vote. 

Thanks to Officers and to Cincinnati. 


Col. M. J. Houck, of Dayton, moved that the thanks of 
the conveftion be extended to the officers for their serv- 
ices during the past year, expressing also the hope that 
they would do equally meritorious work during the term 
for which they had been re-elected. This motion was 
enthusiastically passed, as also a motion thanking the 
Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Exchange for its thorough enter- 
tainment of the visiting delegates to the convention. 

President Bennett in acknowledging the thanks of the 
convention both on behalf of the lumbermen’s club and of 
himself as president turned this vote of thanks to good 
account and obtained some practical results by again 
bringing up the matter of the Paris exposition, stating 
that inasmuch as the burden of this work had fallen upon 
him primarily because of his connection with the Hard- 
wood Lumbermen’s Association as the largest lumber 
association in the country, it devolved upon the associa- 
tion to back him up in this matter, and he thought that 
the heavy responsibilities which had fallen on him should 
be shared at least in part by the members of the associa- 
tion more generally than had been done. 


The Paris Exhibit Again. 


Mr, Bonsack, of St. Louis, seconded Mr. Bennett’s 
remarks in a very practical way by offering to increase 
the subscription which his firm had made to the St. 
Louis Exchange. 

Mr. O’Hara made a motion to have each member of 
the association subscribe $10. This motion met with a 
second, but it was followed by Mr. Houck with a sugges- 
tion that the regular dues be raised to $10 and that $5 
of this be applied to the Paris exposition. As there 
were now 350 members this would raise $1,750. 

Vice-President Smith in the chair said that he did not 
think that this would be good policy. Personally he was 
very much interested in this matter, and his original 
subscription of $100 had been increased to $250. 

Mr. Houck then said that if it was not deemed advis- 
able to make an increase in the regular dues he thought 
it would be advisable to offer a motion to place an assess- 
ment of $10 upon each member of the association for this 
purpose. 

Mr. Bennett himself agreed that it would seem that the 
association would not have power to do this thing. He 
gave a short resume of the history of the work up to the 
present time. 

George E. O’Hara—lIt seems to me that this matter ought 
to appeal to the pride of every member of the association. 
At the Memphis meeting it was proposed that this matter be 
left entirely to the Exporters’ Association, a comparatively 
few men doing business in Europe. It seemed to me that 
that would be a very unwise move, and I so stated. This 
was a matter which should be supported through a popular 
subscription, it seemed to me, and every man who was 
identified with the lumber industry in America should con- 
tribute a reasonable amount in proportion to his ability in 
support of this movement. I have had no reason at all to 
change my views. It seems to me it should be a popular 
measure, and that it should appeal to every man in the lum- 
ber business in the United States. In line with that it seems 
to me that regardless of what members in this association 
may have already contributed they should now come into the 
breach and help by contributing $10 more all around. This 
would help a long way in making up the $5,000 shortage. 
Ten dollars a piece would mean $3,500, and would not be 
working a hardship upon any one. I don’t believe that we 
should raise the dues of this association, or in any other 
way disturb its regular customs. All that would be in order 
would be a resolution asking each member of the association 
to contribute $10 to make up this amount. It would seem 
to me there can be no doubt about any member paying $10. 
Some feel interested enough perhaps to give more than $10, 
but we should like to see at least $10 from everybody. and I 
would like to go down for $10 more. ‘There is no time in 
the world that is more favorable for this than right now. 
It we adjourn without having done anything in this matter, 
then it will cool off and we will go on in the old way and the 
matter will drop. 

With this presentation of the matter the meeting was 
open for the entering of our subscriptions, and $1,500 
was subscribed in addition to what had been pledged upon 
the previous day, many of these pledges being the second 
or third or even the fourth pledge received from the 
party. The most prominent cash subscription was that 
of $250 from the Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, though 
the mixed car of Michigan hardwoods pledged by William 
H. White & Co., Boyne City, Mich., was of intrinsic value 
at least equal to that sum, 

At the close of this work the convention stood ad 
journed. 





Those in Attendance. 


Delaware. 
Wilmington—H. Ganse. 


Illinois. 


Cairo—H. 8S. Candee, Candee Lumber Company. 
Cairo—J. H. Elkins, Osceola Land & Lumber Company. 
Cairo—George E. O’Hara, DeMontcourt & O'Hara. 
Cairo—W. E. Smith, Three States Lumber Company. 
Cairo—George C. Zeigler, Zeigler & Reinahl. 
Chicago—Leonard Bronson, American Lumberman. 
Chicago—Albert Benjamin Cone, American Lumberman. 
Chicago—Theo. Fathauer. 

Chicago—F. F. Fish, Foster Lumber Mercantile Agency. 
Chicago—P. A. Gordon, the T. Wilce Company. 
Chicago—George W. Hotchkiss. 

Chicago—C. V. Kimball. 

Chicago—W. O. King, W. O. King & Co. 
Chicago—George H. Leatherbee, Reliance Lumber Com 


any. 
’ Chicnee J. McCausland, A. J. McCausland Lumber 
Company. 
Chicago—T. F. Murphy, Big Four railway. 
Chicago—H. M. Nixon, H. M. Nixon Lumber Company. 
Chicago—John F. Olson, Southern railway. 
Chiecago—O. BE. Ruggles, Pere-Marquette railway. 
Chicago—F. P. Southgate. 
Chicago—B. W. Stadden, Lumbermen’s Credit Association. 
Chicago—R. R. Stone, F. B. Stone. 
Chicago—C. D. Strode. 


Chicago—A. R. Vinnéedge, Vinnedge Bros. 
Chicago—R. T. Witbeck, Heath, Witbeck & Co. 
Rockford—C. W. Dewey. 


Indiana. 

Brookville—James Buckley. 

Crawfordsville—S. Burkholder, J. P. Walter Lumber Co. 

Edinburg—Henry Maley. 

Indianapolis—H. E. Christian, J. E. Christian. 

Indianapolis—O. Gladden, Gladden Lumber Company. 

Indianapolis—John O. Tate, BE. C. Atkins & Co. 

New Albany—I. C. W. Putnam, I. F. Force. 

Petersburg—J. A. Byers, secretary Dering Bros. Hard- 
wood Lumber Company. 

Richmond—George R. Dilks. 

Rochester—R. Lenox. 

Sheridan—G. H. Palmer. 

Sullivan—Jacob Mahley. 


Kentucky. 
Ashland—J. M. Kitchen, Van Sant, Kitchen & Co. 
Ashland—R. H. Van Sant, Van Sant, Kitchen & Co. 
Ford—C. W. Burt, Burt & Brabb Lumber Company. 
Frankfort—A. B. Garrott, Nicola Bros. Co. 
Louisville—M. G. McManama, B. & O. 8. W. railway. 
Louisville—C. C. Mengel, C. C. Mengel, jr., & Bro. Co. 
Louisville—H. W. Mengel, C. C. Mengel, jr., & Bro. Co. 
Louisville—F. E. Proctor, Henry Koehler & Co. 
Milldale—J. M. Asher. 
Nicholasville—G. A. Roy, Roy & Soper Co. 
Richmond—D. H. Myers. 
Somerset—I. R. Longsworth, Longsworth Lumber Co. 
Wasioto—G. M. Asher, T. J. Asher & Sons. 


Louisiana. 
Clayton—J. H. Garrison, E. Rhodes Lumber Company. 
Massachusetts. 
Boston—George J. Barker, Wood-Barker Company. 
Boston—Frank W. Lawrence, Lawrence & Wiggin. 
Boston—C. 8S. Wentworth, V. Wentworth & Co. 


Michigan. 
Bay City—H. G. Obenauer, Obenauer & Johnson. 
Boyne City—G. Von Platen, Von Platen & Dick. 
Boyne City—W. H. White, Wm. H. White & Co. 
Detroit—Ira B. Bennett. 
Elk Rapids—H. B. Lewis, Elk Rapids Iron Company. 
Grand Rapids—William E. Barrett. 
Grand Rapids—M. BW. Stockwell. 
Traverse City—-Walter N. Kelley, Kelley Shingle Company. 
Minnesota. 
Minneapolis—W. C. Bailey. 


Mississippi. 


Boyle—Clarence Boyle, I. M. Boyle & Co. 
Jackson—E. D. Briggs. 


Missouri. 

Morehouse—I. Himmelberger, Himmelberger-Luce Land & 
Lumber Company. 

St. Louis—W. FE. Barns. 

St. Louis—W. A. Bonsack, Bonsack Lumber Company. 

St. Louis—J. 8S. Garetson, Garetson & Greason Lumber 
Company. 

St. Louis—Phin Kimball, Rankin & Kimball. 

St. Louis—Theodore Plummer, Plummer-Benedict Lum- 
ber Company. 

St. Louis—H. A. Richards, Grand Trunk railway. 

St. Louis—G. W. Schwartz, Vandalia Line. 

St. Louis—F. H. Smith, F. H. Smith & Co. 

St. Louis—E. A. Thomas, Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 

St. Louis—J. H. Trump, Trump Lumber Company. 

St. Louis—W. W. Webster, Star Union Line. 

St. Louis—J. M. 8S. White, B. & O. S. W. railway. 


New York. 


Buffalo—Cassius M. Carrier. 

Buffalo—W. W. Reilley. 

Buffalo—M. M. Wall, Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company. 

New York City—Charles Herbert Carr. 

New York City—John W. Long. 

Ohio. 

Canal Dover—C. M. Crawford. 

Cincinnati—R. N. Archer. 

Cincinnati—Leland G. Banning. 

Cincinnati—Myron Banning, Leland G. Banning. 

Cincinnati—James H. Barr. 

Cincinnati—W. A. Bennett, Bennett & Witte. 

Cincinnati—W. C. Borcherding, Bennett & Witte. 

Cincinnati—S. 8S. Bowman, EB. D. Albro Co. 

Cincinnati—B. Bramlage, Graham Lumber Company. 

Cincinnati—J. J. Campion, C., H. & D. railway. 

Cincinnati—Earle M. Cary, Blue Line. 

Cincinnati—J. B. Cochran, Cochran Lumber Company. 

Cincinnati—S. A. Conn, Globe-Wernicke Co. 

Cincinnati—B. BF. Crofts, J. A. Fay & Egan Co. 

Cincinnati—W. H. Cunningham, Queen City Supply Co. 

Cincinnati—J. W. Darling. 

Cincinnati—H. E. Dubois, Interstate Dispatch. 

Cincinnati—B. F. Dulweber, John Dulweber & Co. 

Cincinnati—M. B. Farrin, Farrin-Korn Lumber Company. 

Cincinnati—J. 8. Fitzgerald, Big Four railway. 

Cincinnati—A. V. Fuhrmann. 

Cincinnati—L. H. Gage, Gage & Possell. 

Cincinnati--D. L. Graham, Graham Lumber Company. 

Cincinnati—-J. Watt Graham, Graham Lumber Company. 

Cincinnati—J. M. Hart, J. A. Pay & Egan Company. 

Cincinnati—William B. Hay, M. B. Farrin. 

Cincinnati—M. A. Hayward, C., H. & D. raijway. 

Cincinnati—O. P. Hunting. 

Cincinnati—O. P. Hurd, Nicola Bros. Co. 

Cincinnati—J. B. King, Cypress Lumber Company. 

Cincinnati—B. A. Kipp, B. A. Kipp & Co. 

Cincinnati—C. F. Korn, Farrin-Korn Lumber Company. 

Cincinnati—F. B. Le Crane, John Dulweber & Co. 

Cincinnati—Frank Littleford, Frank Littleford & Bros. 

Cincinnati—George Littleford, Frank Littleford & Bros. 

Cincinnati—A. D. McLeod, C., H. & D. railway. 

Cincinnati—George Metzger, Big Four railway. 

Cincinnati—C. C. Miller. 

Cincinnati—Thos. Moffett, Maley, Thompson & Moffett. 

Cincinnati—J. Mondschem, Furniture Worker. 

Cincinnati—W. 8S. Morrill, White-West Shore & Nickel 
Plate lines. 

Cincinnati—J. 8. Morris, Bennett & Witte. 

Cincinnati—Edward Myers, Smith, Myers & Schnier. 

Cincinnati—F. M. Possell, Gage & Possell. 

Cincinnati—Edward K. Prichett, Globe-Wernicke Co. 

Cincinnati—George Puchta, Queen City Supply Company. 

Cincinnati—Francis X. Pund, Puchta, Pund & Co. 

Cincinnati—Walter Quick, M. B. Farrin. 

Cincinnati—M. M. Reace, Lackawanna lines. 

Cincinnati—E. W. Robbins, Maley, Thompson & Moffett. 

Cincinnati—Harold Robinson, W. M. Ritter. 

Cincinnati—John 8. Shillitto, C., H. & D. railway. 

Cincinnati—T. B. Stone, T. B. Stone Lumber Company. 

Cincinnati—G. R. Stuntz, EB. D. Albro Co. 

Cincinnati—Ed Swain, Bennett & Witte. 

Cincinnati—Samuel H. Taft. 

Cincinnati—Miles J. Todd, White-West Shore & Nickel 
Plate lines. 

Cincinnati—Charles W. Tomlinson, B. & O. 8S. W. railway. 

Cincinnati—S. Tuthill, Cypress Lumber Company. 

Cincinnati—Cliff 8. Walker, C., H. & D. railway. 

Cincinnati—H. P. Wiborg, Wiborg, Hanna & Co. 

Cincinnati—John E. Williams, secretary advisory com- 
mittee Paris Exposition. 

Cincinnati—W. A. Williams, Big Four railway. 
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Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia—J. M. Burns, Rumbarger Lumber Company. 
Philadelphia—H. A. Reeves, jr., R. B. Wheeler & Co. 
Pittsburg—A. S. Bliss, American Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company. 
Tennessee. 


Chattanooga—Ferd Brenner. 

Chattanooga—Jobn T, Burford, Burford Lumber Company. 
Chattanooga—A. M. Thompson, Tuskegee Mfg. Company. 
Fayetteville—George C. Goodrich. 

Hulbert Park—A. G. Hulbert. 

Memphis—George D. Burgess, Russe & Burgess. 
Memphis—Walter S. Darnell, I. M. Darnell & Son. 


Memphis—Stuart A. Allen, Hoosac Tunnel line. 
Memphis—John C. Dickson, E. T. Bennett & Co. 
Memphis—W. E. Hoshall, Hoshall & McDavitt. 


Memphis—E. M. Ford. 

Memphis—J. W. Thompson, J. W. Thompson Lumber Co. 
Nashville—S. D. Albright, American Hardwood Company. 
Nashville—James H. Baird, Southern Lumberman. 
Nashville—Hamilton Love, Love, Boyd & Co. 
Nashville—J. H. Love, Love, Boyd & Co. 

Nashville—John B. Ransom, John B. Ransom & Co. 
Oliver Springs—W. J. Griffith 

Pulaski—W. M. Dodge. 


West Virginia. 


Charleston—L. James, James Lumber Company. 
Charleston—A. W. Watrous, Devereux Lumber Company. 
Clarksburg—E. 8. Boggess. 

Glen Jean—J. J. Robinson, Glen Jean Lumber Company. 
Huntington—J. C. Miller, Miller Supply Company. 
Lock Seven—T. H. Mohler, Mohler Lumber Company. 
Lock Seven—-W. KE. Mohler, Mohler Lumber Company. 

St Albans—W. A. Berry, Bowman Lumber Company. 

St. Albans—E. C. Colcord, Bowman Lumber Company. 
St. Albans—James Weimer. 

Shelby—J. M. Campbell, Lewis Stave & Lumber Company. 
Sutton—H. B. Curtin, Pardee-Curtin Lumber Company. 





The Inspection System. 

The inspection bureau committee, which was not pre- 
pared to report to the main meeting, nevertheless had 
been hard at work, as is shown by the following report 
of its deliberations: ; 

The following are the minutes of the annual meeting 
of the inspection bureau committee, which convened at 
the Burnet house, Cincinnati, O., May 2, 1900. 

F. H. Smith, chairman, called the committee together 
in one of the hotel parlors at 10 o’clock a, m., Messrs. 
W. E. Hoshall, of Memphis; T. B. Stone, of Cincinnati; 
T. H. Mohler, of Lock Seven, W. Va.; M. M. Wall, of 
Buffalo; E, A. Swain, of Cincinnati; J. Watt Graham, of 
Cincinnati; W. A. Bennett, of Cincinnati; C. M. Carrier, 
of Buffalo; A. R. Vinnedge and C, D. Strode, of Chicago, 
were present, 

The minutes of the previous meeting of the burcau 
were read and approved. 

The secretary read letters from Messrs. K. B. Williams 
& Co., of New Orleans; C. A. Rumpf, of New Orleans; 
Obenauer & Johnson, Bay City, Mich., and others, urging 
the committee to put into effect at this session some 
practical method of inspection, whereby inspectors might 
be employed under its rules and regulations in different 
parts of the country. The committee then took up the 
consideration of the plan of organization of the inspec- 
tion bureau, which was proposed at its meeting held in 
Cincinnati, January 8, 1900. 

Upon motion of Mr, Wall, seconded by Mr. Hoshall, 
the following changes were made: 

1. The inspection committee of the inspection bureau shall 
hold its annual meeting at the same time and place as the 
annual meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion. Special meetings may be held at any time at the call 
of the chairman, upon seven days’ notice to all members of 
the committee, provided the chairman shall call a meeting at 
any time, upon the written request of any three members of 
the committee. 

2. At the annual meeting a chairman of the committee 
shall be elected to hold office until his successor is elected 
and qualifies. The duties of this officer shall be such as are 
customary for a chairman to perform. 

3. The committee shall employ a surveyor general, who 
shall inspect no lumber except when a reinspection is called 
for. He shall divide the territory into districts and appoint 
a district chief inspector over each. This surveyor general 
shall have authority over all district chief inspectors and 
shall see that they do fair, impartial and uniform work. It 
shall be within the power of this surveyor general to suspend 
the license of any district chief inspector who shall, in the 
judgment of the surveyor general, prove incompetent or 
untrustworthy, and this suspension shall remain in force 
until the charges against the district chief inspector shall 
have been investigated by the committee. 

4. The committee shall license such districts chief inspect- 
ors a8 may be necessary to do the work of the inspection 
bureau. These inspectors must in all cases be men of good 
character and have a thorough knowledge of their business. 
The inspectors shall receive no salary from the National asso- 
ciation, and their only remuneration shall be the fee received 
from the buyer and seller for the inspection done. 

5. The district chief inspector shall have jurisdiction over 
all inspectors in his district under authority and supervision 
of the surveyor general, and make all reports to him. 

_ 6, All applications for services of the National association 
inspection must be made to a licensed inspector of the asso- 
ciation in writing. 

7. A licensed inspector of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association shall issue no inspection certificate of this asso- 
elation, except on lumber inspected by him aecording to the 
rules of this association. 

8. ‘The certificate of inspection and measurement issued by 
the district chief inspector shall be final between buyer and 
seller, Any error in inspection is a matter between the party 
suffering from such error and the district chief inspector who 
made the error. In case either buyer or seller is dissatisfied 
he may call for reinspection by the surveyor general, who 
shall reinspect the lumber promptly or deputize a district 
chief inspector, who shall inspect same, and his inspection 
shall be final, and if an error on the part of the district chief 
inspector is found, such error shall be made good from the 
bond of the district chief inspector. In case a reinspection 
is had the party shown to be in error shall pay the expense 
of the reinspection ; provided, however, that no error amount- 
ing to less than 4 percent of the net cost of the lumber to 
buyer at the point of shipment shall be considered. 

9. Each district chief inspector must keep a cash deposit 
of twenty-five dollars ($25) with the secretary of the 
Nationa! Hardwood Lumber Association at all times and 
must give a good and sufficient bond in the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars ($500) to secure the faithful discharge of his 
duties. Hach district chief inspector will be required to 
AS 2 ARRNIAE settlement with the secretary of the National 
association. 


10. Each inspector shall remit to the district chief 


inspector 10 cents a thousand feet on all lumber Inspected 


by him. Of this amount the district chief inspector shall 
retain 3 cents a thousand feet on all lumber inspected in his 
district and remit the balance to the surveyor general. The 
surveyor general shall have as his remuneration 5 cents a 
thousand feet on all lumber inspected by the national inspec- 
tion, and shall remit the remainimg 2 cents to the secretary 
for the benefit of the association. 

11. Blank certificates of inspection will be furnished to 
the licensed inspectors by the secretary, without cost. These 
will be known as the official inspection certificates of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. The inspectors will 
not be allowed to use any other form of certificates. 

12. When a book containing the blank certificates of inspec- 
tion is used up the stub of said book must be returned to the 
secretary, and the stub of all certificates must correspond 
with the certificate itself, except that the buyer's and seller's 
name may be omitted. 

13. Each district chief inspector, after having inspected 
and measured any lot of lumber, shall immediately make out 
original, duplicate and triplicate certificates of inspection, 
which shall be signed by him, countersigned by the surveyor 
general and which shall bear the seal of the National asso- 
ciation. He shall deliver one to the district chief inspector 
and two to the party ordering such inspection. The district 
chief inspector shall make a record of same and send his copy 
to the surveyor general. 

14. All books and records in the hands of the surveyor 
general and inspectors, which pertain to the business of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, shall be considered 
the property of said association, and shall be open at all 
times to the inspection of the secretary of said association, 
or his representative, and shall be surrendered at any time 
upon demand of the said secretary or his representative. 

15. The inspectors’ fees for the measurement and inspec- 
tion of lumber under the rules of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association shall be as follows, by the thousand feet : 
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On all woods not named above the inspection fee shall be 
50 cents a thousand feet. 


M. M. WALL. 
T. B. STong. 
I). A. SWAIN. 


Vr. H. Smriru, Chairman. 
M. H. Cooper. 
I’, W. LAWRENCE. 
W. E. HOSHALL. 
R. T. WITBECK. 8. BURKHOLDER. 
T. H. MOHLER. W. H. WHITE. 

Upon motion, M. M. Wall, of Buffalo, was appointed 
surveyor general and was authorized to divide the coun- 
try into inspection districts in a way that would best 
suit the convenience and practical working of the com- 
mittee, and to advise the other members of the committee 
of the boundaries of such districts. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this committee that the 
inspection of each district be controlled by the members of 
the trade in that district so far as possible, and that each 
member of this committee be and is hereby instructed to 
ascertain what in the matter of fees and other arrange- 
ments will be satisfactory to the trade tn his district and 
report back to his committee. 


The Banquet. 


The beautiful dining-room of the Burnett house was 
aglow with light and beautiful with color and its atmos- 
phere fragrant with the odor of roses and carnations 
when the closing feature of the national hardwood 
meeting took place on Friday evening. Headed by the 
three-times president, W. A. Bennett, accompanied by 
Master of Ceremonies J. Watt Graham, president of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, about 250 gentlemen, 
happy with the consciousness that their work was wel) 
done, filed into the room, welcomed by the strains of “La 
Fiesta,” delivered by John C. Weber’s orchestra. 

Along one side of the room was a table, on one side 
of which sat the officials of the association and some of 
the speakers. Then across the room were half a dozen 
other long tables. There was a delightful informality 
in the choosing of places. Each man sought out his 
most congenial seatmate, and so all were pleased. 

Long-stemmed American Beauty and Jack roses 
adorned the tables. Banks of palms screened the great 
semicircular bays at the ends of the room, behind one 
of which was stationed the orchestra. 

When the guests and hosts had all found their places 
President Bennett clapped his hands and the banqueters 
took seats and began to investigate the following menu: 

MENU. 





Manhattan Cocktail 


Little Neck Clams. 
Salted Almonds with Cheese Sticks. 


Green Turtle, Clear, 
Olives. 
Broiled Shad, Vert Pre. Deidesheimer., 


Shoestring Potatoes 
Aux Cepes. 


Cucumbers. 
Filet de Boeuf, Pique, 
Petits pois. 
Sorbet, Grand Marinier. 
Sugar Wafers. Cigarettes 
roiled Spring Chicken on Toast. 
Asparagus Vinaigrette. Veuve Clicquot. 
Glace Fantaisies. 
Cheese. 


Assorted Cakes. 
Crackers. 
Coffee. Cigars. 

For the list of those at the tables we would refer our 
readers to the list of attendants at the convention. 
Some had gone, but the majority of those entered on the 
register received banquet tickets and were present to 
make due use of them. 

The menu card was a folded one, bearing on the first 
page the legend “National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Burnett house, Cincinnati,’ with a decoration con- 
sisting of forest and saw mill scenes. On the second 
page was the following: “Banquet tendered to the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, by the Lumber- 
men’s Club, at the Burnett house, Cincinnati, May 4, 
1900, at 6:30 p. m. 

Then came the menu, as above, with the drinkables 





and smokeables illuminated in red—which, by the way, 
was entirely appropriate, though self-restraint and good 
order rather than license was the rule. On the back of 
the card was the list of hosts, as follows: 

Cincinnati Lumberman’s Club. 


The E. D. Albro Company. 
Bennett & Witte. 


L. G. Banning. 
The Brenner Lumber Company. 
Ben. Beimforde. 


Cochran Lumber Company. 
Cypress Lumber Company, 

J. Dulweber & Co. 

A. V. Fuhrman. 

M. B. Farrin. 

Graham Lumber Company. 
Ilanna Lumber Company. 

B. A. Kipp & Co, 

Fk. Littleford & Bro. 

Maley, Thompson & Moffett. 
T. B. Stone Lumber Company. 
Wiborg, Hanna & Co. 

J. W. Darling. 

Kk, L. Edwards.. 

Swain Bros. 

J. H. Buckley. 

Gage & Possell. 

Duhimeier Bros. 

Farrin Korn Lumber Company. 
J. N. Day. 

. Walker, Gen’l So, Agent C. H. & D. KR. R. 
. McLeod, Asst. Gen. Frt. Agt. C. H. & D. R. R. 


*. P. ‘Buchanan, Asst- Gen. Frt. Agt, C. C. C. & St. LL. 
nr. R. 

G. W. Davis, Div. Prt. Agt. P. €. C..& Bt. L. B. FB. 

Cc. W. Tomlinson, Gen. Agent B. & O. S. W. R. R. 


. Morse, Gen. Agt. Erie R. R 


Allied Interests. 
J. A. Fay & Eagan Company, woodworking machinery. 
Queen City Supply Company, mill supplies. 
Houston, Stanwood & Gamble, engine builders. 
B. & O. 8S, W. R. R., Chas. W. Tomlinson, Gen. Agt. 
Cincinnati Northern, J. R. Davidson, Commercial Agt. 
c. Cc. Cc. & St. L. R. R., R, P. Buchanan, Asst. Gen. Frt. 


Agt. 
ne & Ohio Rh. R., F. M. Whitaker, Frt. Traffie 
N a 


gr. 

Cc. H. & D. R. R., A. D. McLeod, Asst. Gen. Frt. Agt., 
Cc. S. Walker, Gen, Southern Agt. 

Erie Railroad, C. P. Morse, Gen’'l Agt. 

Illinois Central, W. E. Downing, Com’! Agt. 

r.c.c. & St. L. R. R., G. W. Davis, Div. Frt. Agt. 


Past Freight Lines. 


Blue Ridge Dispatch, G. W. Willis, Agt. 

Blue Line, North Shore Line, Canada 
Chas. H, King, Agt. 

Central States Dispatch, Continental Line, Chas. W. Tom- 
linson, Gen. Agt. 

Empire Line, Jas. A. Murray, Agent. 

Hoosac Tunnel Line, Stuart A. Allen, Gen. South’n Agt. 

Interstate Despatch, H. KE. DuBois, Gen, Agt. 

Lackawanna Line, M. M. Reece, Agent. 

Star Union Line, B. B. Bowman, Gen. Agt. 

Traders Despatch, KF. W. Bent, Gen. Agt. 

White Line, West Shore Line, Nickle Plate, W. S. Mor 
rill, Agent. 

Kanawha Despatch, W. O. 


Southern Line, 


Paxton, Agent. 


Transfer Company. 
Cincinnati Transfer Company, Samuel Bailey, jr. 

While the cocktail waiting at each plate was being 
tested, the orchestra very appropriately played the waltz 
from “The Fortune Teller.’ A lumbermen’s banquet 
cocktail is always a subject for speculation. It is apt 
to have mysterious components, producing unexpected 
effects. This one was like the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Cincinnati—conservative, yet effective; so that by the 
time the clams and salted almonds had been disposed 
of it had been decided that this was a real banquet 
designed for pleasure and not for business, and so it 
was appropriate to join in the next orchestra number, 
“T’d Leave My Happy Home for You.” With the still 
wine and the shad came “La Paloma,”’—‘The Dove.” 
Just what this sad, joyful, spiritual and sensuous air, 
one of the most beautiful ever written, had to do with 
soup and fish it is hard to say, but it seeemed to fit. 
But then the gathering was already in the mood for 
anything, grave or gay, so the banquet progressed. 
Orderly and quiet, but with a certain abandon, it indi- 
cated ‘the congenial character of the occasion and the 
influence: of the spirit of good fellowship. 

With the chicken and champagne, or just before that 
with the cigarettes, the orchestra struck up the “'Lele- 
phone Girl,” and then there was a chorus in good earnest. 
This was followed by a medley of popular songs and then 
“Guess I’ll Have to Telegraph My Baby,” and here all 
the younger members of the gathering turned themselves 
loose. 

But then came the speechmaking, and though the 
glasses were filled as often as lowered every one was 
in condition to listen to the good things that were 
said—at that time when the cigars had begun to fill 
the room with their incense and men settled back in their 
chairs with the consciousness of having dined well. 

J. Watt Graham, to whose energy and taste was due 
the eminent success of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cin- 
cinnati in providing for the comfort and pleasure of its 
guests, rose and called for order. He explained that it 
had been expected that two or three city officials would 
be present to extend the welcome to the visitors on 
behalf of the city as well as of the special hosts of the 
occasion, but at the last theree were only expressions 
of regret and a letter from the mayor stating how sorry 
he was at his inability to be present. Mr. Graham said 
that the Lumbermen’s Club did not look upon the enter- 
tainment of their guests at the annual meeting of the 
Hardwood Lumber Association as a labor, or even as 
a duty demanded by the reputation of Cincinnati and 
of the Lumbermen’s Club for hospitality, but that it was 
in fact a pleasure, and that the only reward they sought 
or wished was the feeling that the stay of their friends 
in Cincinnati had been an enjoyable one and that arou 
this banquet table friendships were cemented and com- 
mercial fraternity made more close and harmonious. 
In a few highly complimentary words he introduced 
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President W. A. Bennett as the man to whom more 
than any other the success of the National Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association was due and who stoood not 
only for that body but, in a special way, for the city 
of Cincinnati and its lumber interests. 
President Bennett said in substance: 


It certainly is a great pleasure to me and to the lum- 
bermen of Cincinnati to see all of you in such enjoyable 
humor tonight. I cannot extend the thanks of the asso- 
elation to the Lumbermens’ Club of Cincinnati, for though 
I am honored by being your president I am also perhaps 
more especially one of the hosts tonight. In any event 
1 would like to look at it that way, and so I will leave 
the response on behalf of the guests and of the associa- 
tion to Frank H. Smith, our vice-president. We are glad 
to have you with us tonight. Glad not only to welcome 
the lumbermen among you but the railroad men. Some 
of you we have with us in the Lumbermen’s Club and some 
not. We have come to look upon the railroad men as 
about half lumbermen. They are able to help us or hinder 
ug in our business, but the railroad men in Cincinnati are 
co-workers with the lumbermen, 

The growth of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion has been a remarkable one. Two years ago we met at 
Chicago, a little handful of us. We were there in an 
experimental sort of way and perhaps as much for fun 
as business. We were ready to take anybody in, for we 
wanted numbers and the courage which comes from com- 
pany. Now we are strong in numbers and in what we 
have done and we are getting more exclusive. We have 
put on foot inspection rules which have come to be the 
standard for every market in any part of the country. If 
there are still other rules nominally in effect in some 
places, they are fast being abandoned. 

At this meeting we celebrate the establishment of an 
inspection bureau which will make the rules effective. At 
the head of the bureau we have put the best man in 
the United States, Maurice M. Wall. I honestly believe 
that no better man and probably no one as good could 
have been secured for this particular position. I am _ sur- 
prised that he took hold of it, for know, and all of 
you who are acquainted with his great company know, 
that it is a sacrifice. 

I cannot sit down without speaking of the Paris expo- 
sition. [Applause.] I have too much at stake and we 
all of us have too much at stake in that matter to forget 
it. We want to make and we are going to make that com- 
mercial forestry exhibit a success. It will extend the 
demand for American lumber; it will help to regulate 
our own markets and insure better prices than otherwise 
we would have. I want to tell you that it has been a 
hard task, but I am thankful for the support that I have 
received from the hardwood trade and from members of 
this association. Still it is the hardwood trade that will 
be most benefited by this exposition. Today we have 
reduced our indebtedness ; $1,500 cash has been subscribed, 
$250 of it by the Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, of 
Cincinnati, which has also contributed an exhibit car of 
poplar-; and then our friend on my right, Wm. H. White, 
of Boyne City, Mich., has agreed to furnish a mixed car 
of Michigan hardwoods. Still we have to raise $3,500 and 
we will get it, but it does not come as easy as it should. 


F. H. Smith Speaks for Visitors. 


Let me now introduce to you Mr. Frank H. Smith, of 
St, Louis. 

F. H. Smith—I am asked to thank Cincinnati for its 
magnificent entertainment of our association. It has been 
magnificent. All of the facilities for our meeting have 
been of the best, and this banquet has been the final 
proof of Cincinnati’s hospitality and generosity. We have 
to thank Cincinnati, however, for more than what it has 
done yesterday and today, for the hardwood trade of this 
city and all its members are responsible in no small 
measure for the success of the association. President Ben- 
nett has worked hard for the association. I doubt if any 
other man would have given the same time and enthusiasm 
to the work, and Cincinnati has backed up all that he 
has done. It has been indispensable to our success. 

You have heard Mickey Fee’s account of the battle of 


Waterloo? He said. “I was shtandin’ there wid the brave 
bhoys beshide me and behint me, fwhen up cooms the 
Dook of Wellington on his big chaarger and brandishin’ 


his big sword over his head, and he sez, sez he, ‘Is Mickey 
Fee here?’ ‘I am,’ sez I. ‘Thin,’ sez he, givin’ the signul 
to the trumpeter, ‘let the battle go on.’” 

Without Cincinnati I think we would not have existed; 
we certainly would not have made the start. 

As chairman of the bureau of inspection I do not want 
to say much about what the committee in charge of that 
work has done, but as its chairman I can say for all its 
members that they have worked with the utmost faith- 
fulness and spent more time and thought over it than 
most of you have any idea of. I hope and believe that 
the results will be proportionate to the work that has been 
done. We wanted to find just the right man for surveyor 
general. Now I believe that we have him and that no bet- 
ter man could have been found in the United States for 
this position tham Mr. Wall. We are proud of having 
secured him as a happy ending of our labor. 


Mr. Graham then introduced Secretary A. R. Vin- 
nedge, of Chicago, as the one who, with the president, 
was most responsible for the success of the association 
and who likewise had devoted time and labor without 


aoe to the cause. Mr. Vinnedge said in part as fol- 
OWS: 


I do not know that any subject has been assigned to 
me and so I can speak merely of the association and of 
what little share I have had in it. I am very much inter- 
qeved in the National Hardwood Lumber Association. I 
ave been handicapped by the needs of my own business 
one 80 have not been able to give to the work the time 
would have liked, but nevertheless I have done the best 
; could under the circumstances and I am more encouraged 
et by the results achieved at this meeting than by 
anything else that has happened since the association was 
ewes. The effect of our work will be far-reaching and 
nduring. It may not be appreciated at first by many, but 
fo a may be sure that the association will be the benefi- 
we 4 of it all in the end, and that each member will share 
in the benefits which are to be secured by uniform grad- 
mee rules uniformally and honestly applied. We believe 

an the bureau of inspection every point has been 
_ led and, so far as the present needs and possibilities 
See eneerned, the work has been done as well as we know 

0 do it. There may be changes in the future but 
flel be results of changed conditions and broader 
pean and new opportunities. So far as the secretary is 
aoe there is not much to say on his behalf, for he 
ja ri does as he is told and about all that I can claim 
of m is that he has followed out your directions as far 
the rd understood them and was able to do so. It is to 
ane embership that he owes what success he has achieved 
what’ te must continue your support; you must tell him 
sup) do. The members fail in their duty unless they 
th port the officers and, furthermore, extend and strengthen 
sh pmctation by bringing in new members. The member- 
1  # the association is now large and has grown won- 
last y since its organization in Chicago and within the 
will _: but it should be still larger. If each member 
and epee, R oa to bria i” Lg itytiness associates 
8 mem an uence and work- 

ing strength can be doubled in Ane year to come. 





Then there was a cessation of speeches for a time 
and the orchestra played “Whistling Rufus.” When 
that rollicking air was finished Maurice M. Wall, of 
the Hardwood Lumber Company, Buffalo, N. Y., the 
new surveyor-general of the association, was called upon, 
presumably to respond to the many metaphorical “bou- 
quets” that had been thrown at him during the evening. 
He said: 


A Survey by the Surveyor-General. 


It is of course a pleasure and honor to be called “Gen- 
eral,” and undoubtedly it touches a certain chord in me 
as in most men. When I first went south, whereas I had 
in the north been simply “Maurice” or “Wall,” or some- 
times as an especial distinction, ‘Mr. Wall,” I was promptly 
called “Major.” After a little further acquaintance I was 
promoted to the rank of colonel and now I am a sure 
enough general. The zenith of my ambition has been 
reached. 

I did not have the pleasure of attending the first meet- 
ing of the association, but when I learned of its work I 
saw that you were on the right track. It had gotten so 
in this country, with a different inspection for every market 
and each section, that a man had to be a walking encyclo- 
pedia to be able to do business understandingly in differ- 
ent_ sections. 

The committee on the bureau of inspection has given the 
subject much thought and has been very thorough in its 
working out of a plan for applying the inspection rules 
you adopted two years ago so that they would be as uni- 
form in their application as in their wording. The com- 
mittee was practically ready to report six months ago, but 
it wanted to be sure that it was right and that it had 
summed up all the best information and maturest wis- 
dom of the association. It asked for criticisms and sug- 
gestions and finally it presented the results of its work 
to you today. Michigan at one time seemed to be a 
stumbling block and we understood that it was to send 
a delegation down to this meeting to sit on the bureau 
of inspection. Ten minutes’ candid, earnest talk settled 
that difficulty and they became its enthusiastic support- 
ers. Then they looked for a surveyor general and pre- 
vailed on me to serve in that capacity. It rests upon you 
to make the bureau and my work in it a success. 

Then Toastmaster Graham called on J. E, Defebaugh, 
editor of the American Lumberman, who responded 
briefly, expressing his pleasure at being present and in 
noting the progress made in the association. He 
remarked that each meeting showed an increase in mem- 
bership and enthusiasm. The work undertaken by the 
association, that of national inspection, was a most 
important one. “I do not suppose that you have reached 
perfection, and undoubtedly there is work still to be 
done, but it is your work and your province to carry 
out to perfection that which you have so wisely started.” 
Then he paid some compliments to Cincinnati, saying 
that nowhere in the country exists such an example 
of fraternity as in the Lumbermen’s Club. President 
Bennett’s work, both in the association and since he 
took up the Paris exposition matter, had been character- 
ized by an especial zeal and ability. 

Then George Puchta, of the Queen City Supply Com- 
pany, was called upon and said that after sitting at such 
a feast he was convinced of the truth of the saying that 
“To grow and to swallow at the same time was not 
easy.” He congratulated himself on having no subject 
assigned him, as it left him a free lance to roam whither 
he would. Mr. Puchta has a reputation as a story teller 
and he well sustained that reputation. He told a lot 
of good stories, winding up with one familiar to some 
lumbermen about the results of feeding a he on saw- 
dust. Then he paid a high tribute to the lumber trade, 
in which he has a host of friends. He said that he 
was always glad to be of service to them and often had 
a chance to assist them. Sometimes he is asked to get 
clothes pressed, to buy woodenware, to send lunches and 
do other things that are consistent with the role of an 
all-around supply man. He closed by saying: ‘These 
meetings should be of great value; they must make 
you feel that you can be friends and competitors at 
the same time, and realize that good fellowship is 
entirely in harmony with good business. Here is the 
toast I would offer: ‘Health and joy to the friends of 
my heart. May the angel of peace hover over your 
door and the star of prosperity shed its benignant influ- 
ence over your future.’ ” 

Toastmaster Graham next introduced Ben Bramley, 
representing the Farmers’ and Traders’ National Bank 
of Covington, Ky., as the representative of an institu- 
tion which had appreciated the patronage of the lumber 
trade to the extent of voluntarily contributing $200 to 
the Paris exposition fund. Mr. Bramley said that his 
bank thought it to its ‘interest to contribute’ to a 
measure of such advantage to the lumber trade, an 
industry not equaled by any in importance to the wel- 
fare of Cincinnati and the country. He paid a high 
tribute to the business integrity and solvency from a 
banking basis of the lumber trade, and said that his 
institution would go the limit of $30,000 on any one 
introduced by Mr, Bennett. 

Chairman Graham then called on C. D. Strode, who 
said that the association was at first a rebellion, which 
became a revolution, against King Chaos; that. its 
officers did not deserve so much credit, because it simply 
had to be. He ascribed the origin of the association 
to Adam and then to Columbus and then to the men who 
built the first saw mill, and then told about his Uncle 
John, who was such a natural saw mill man that he 
could not be content until he had tinkered with the mill 
so much that it would not run at all. Much laughter 
accompanied and followed the humorous way in which 
the gentleman developed his theme, and then Col. A. D. 
McLeod, assistant general freight agent of the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton railroad, was called for. The 
colonel, whose oratorical ability is well known wherever 
lumbermen meet, started out in substance as follows: 


If any one of you will call at my office and look at 
my desk you will understand why a railroad man can 
never prepare a 8 h; but I am always glad to meet 
with lumbermen, for no class is better to railroad men 








than they. 
Lumber 
Memphis; but Cincinnati herself is ancient. Here we have 
the Rhine with all its antique smells, but we have more 
than that. We have the greatest factories in the coun- 
try and the most beautiful suburbs of any city in the 
Union or, I believe, in the world. Hospitality is not the 
exclusive possession of any people and yet I believe the 
people of Cincinnati are among the most hospitable to be 
found anywhere. There is a_ difference in hospitality. 
There is that of the chief of the cannibals, who took the 
missionary in; but we will not take you in, save to wel- 
come you and feed you and make your spirits glad. Most 
of you know that I am a member of the Supreme Nine of 
Hoo-Hoo. ‘There is something about the position of Bojum 
that makes a man solemn. It is perhaps that and per- 
haps the serious nature of the lumber trade which makes 
me always feel like talking seriously to lumbermen. These 
banquets are good things. It is not “Eat and drink for 
tomorrow ye die,” but “Eat and drink, for tomorrow ye 
live’’-—live to warmer friendships, to a broader view of 
life, to all that is sweet and noble and good. 


Col. McLeod then delivered a most beautiful tribute 
to friendship, at which many eyes were moist, and his 
closing words were these: ‘Think of those that are 
gone not as dead but as living a fuller life. There is no 
death. The stars go down to rise on another fairer 
shore.” 

Then W. E. Hoshall, of Memphis, who had been promi- 
nent in the entertainment of the association at its pre- 
vious meeting in that city, November last, was called 
on. He said: 


The last time I met the National Hardwood 
ssociation was in that ancient Egyptian city of 


This is the second time I have attended an annual meet- 
ing of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. If 
there is one thing in particular that we have accomplished 
more fully than another it is to wipe out the feelings of 
suspicion between those who have business dealings 
together in our commodity. We have established uniform 
rules and now by our bureau of inspection will establish 
a uniform application and interpretation of those rules. 
The winning of a victory makes a hero and in my opinion 
the making of a great sacrifice should make a hero, so 
Maurice M. Wall is a hero tonight. The sacrifice he has 
made shows his unselfishness, and that he has the good 
of the association at heart. 

Then W. E. Barns, of the St. Louis Lumberman, said 
that while attending conventions was part of the busi- 
ness of newspaper men there was a genuine pleasure in 
attending such a function as that of the evening. He 
suggested that it would be a good plan for all lumber 
conventions to meet every time in Cincinnati. If the 
lumbermen of the Queen City were too modest to sug- 
gest this course, he thought that it might be made a 
subject of resolution at some national gathering. 

Hon. M. J. Houck, of Dayton, O., was next announced. 
He said that as he had been given no subject the whole 
realm of nature was his. That he might, but would not, 
choose for his subject the faults and foibles of men. 
It might hit some of those present and perhaps include 
himself in a way not happy on such an occasion. He 
would not choose politics nor religion, but he would 
say a word in regard to that subject frequently referred 
to—the Paris exposition. He believed that the people 
of this country had not realized their importance as a 
nation until the Spanish-American war. He announced 
himself an expansionist in politics as well as in com- 
mercial affairs, and in the latter field believed that the 
great exposition of Paris afforded an opportunity which 
should be taken advantage of to the fullest extent by 
American lumbermen. Leaving business Mr. Houck 
paid an eloquent tribute to woman, and closed with this 
toast: “Woman, the morning star of infancy, the day 
star of manhood, the evening star of age.” 

It was getting along toward the large hours and things 
began to move more swiftly. Cliff S. Walker read what 
he announced to be the mayor’s apology for non-attend- 
ance, his excuse being that he was too deeply interested 
in a game of pinochle to be disturbed. 

J. W. Love, of Nashville, was called upon, but was 
not present. Then George W. Hotchkiss, of Chicago, 
said that that day in Cincinnati had been one of the hap- 
piest in his life, for it was the fruition of the seed he 
planted twenty years before in Chicago, when the hard- 
wood inspection of that city was first established. 

Then the orchestra played as a closing number “The 
Man Behind the Gun,” while the crowd filed out and the 
lights began to be turned down and the flowers lay 
wilted on the tables and the wine was stale in the 
glass; but men carried with them many pleasant 
thoughts that will remain with them and tend to better 
fellowship and heartier sympathy with their confreres 
and competitors in the trade for the year to come. 





NEWS. 


Nordman & Glenn, of Bessemer, Ala., have purchased 
the timber upon 1,700 acres of land near Sarragossa, 
consisting of long leaf pine and other woods. 

The Bauer Cooperage Company, of Lawrenceburg, Ind., 
has sold to the Kirk-Christy Company, of Cleveland, O., 
12,000 acres of timber near London, Ky., the considera- 
tion being $8,500. Manufacturing operations will soon 
begin. 

S. G. Beach & Co., Badger Hill, Cal., recently cut 
100,000 shingles from a single sugar pine tree. Trees 
too large to be handled conveniently in the saw mill are 
usually used for shingles. 


The option held by Holt & Gray, of San Francisco, 
upon practically the entire redwood interests of the state 
has expired, it having been found impossible to secure 
the $20,000,000 of capital necessary to float the enter- 
prise, 

The Walkerville Match Company, Ltd., will commence 
the manufacture of parlor matches at Walkerville, Ont., 
on May 1. The only matches now made in Canada are 
of the sulphur variety, The capacity will be 23,000,000 
matches daily and the factory will employ at the begin- 
ning about 200 workmen. 
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WISCONSIN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 





Special Session of Badger State Hardwood Men Called at Milwaukee—A New List for the New 
Crop of Lumber—Estimate of a Fifty Per Cent. Increased Cut—Prices Reduced on 
Most Items —Basswood Box Boards Advanced —Oak and Ash Firm. 


A special meeting of the Wisconsin Hardwood Lum- 
bermen’s Association was held at Milwaukee, Wis., on 
Friday, May 4. During the forenoon and a portion of 
the afternoon the spacious assembly room of the St. 
Charles hotel had been occupied by the Wisconsin manu- 
facturers of hemlock. It was almost 3 o’clock before 
this meeting adjourned and the session of the hardwood 
manufacturers was immediately called to order by Presi- 
dent C. P. Crosby, of Hawkins, Wis. 

Secretary M. J. Colby, of Wausau, read the call for 
the meeting, after which he read a rather incomplete 
report of the hardwood cut and stocks, compiled from 
figures furnished by members of the association. Of 
the thirty-one members of the association eighteen had 
given more or less fragmentary reports, so that it was 
the general opinion of the members present that the 
figures could not be relied upon. However, a percent- 
age estimate could be made which showed that of dry 
und green hardwood lumber in pile in Wisconsin there 
was about a 50 percent increase in stocks on hand May 1, 
1900, over May 1, 1899. ‘The basswood cut, which was 
stated to be 20,000,000 feet, showed an increase of 
7,000,000 feet over last year among those reporting, 
while the cut of maple was just about the same as 
last year, 

The meeting resolved itself into a regular old-fash- 
ioned Methodist experience meeting, where each one 
told what trials and tribulations had been his in the 
past, the blessings he was enjoying in the present and 
what he hoped to obtain in the future. 

¥. P. Jones, of the G. W. Jones Lumber Company, 
Appleton, Wis., stated that his concern was getting 
about the same prices as had been prevailing right 
along through the winter. Basswood, ash and red oak 
were scarce and exceedingly strong. He believed that 
as a general thing present prices could be maintained, 
although there was some unevenness in values which 
he thought could be adjusted at this meeting. 

©. K. Ellingson, of Stetsonville, said that the Elling- 
son Lumber Company had sold out all its dry stock last 
fall and now had nothing but green lumber on hand. 

W.. H. Dick, of the Meikeljohn & Hatten Lumber 
Company, New London, stated that his company has 
endeavored steadfastly to maintain the list, but thought 
that on some items it would be found impracticable to 
do so, 

George H. Wunderlich, of Elmhurst, stated that he had 
made only one or two sales thus far this year, having 
sold some log run basswood at $19 and some basswood 
mill culls for $10. 

S. M. Quaw, of the Quaw Lumber Company, Edgar, 
said there was really no increase in hardwood stocks 
in the Wisconsin valley, although the mills generally 
reported an increased cut, but this consisted mainly of 
hemlock. For instance his company cut about the same 
quantity of hardwoods this year as last, but made an 
increase of 2,000,000 feet in its hemlock output. 

F. A. Reitbrock, of Reitbrock & Halsey, Athens, stated 
that in his opinion the report of cut and stocks presented 
by the secretary did not reflect the exact conditions 
existing in hardwoods, as only a small fraction of the 
cut was represented. He reported that his concern had 
few if any more logs on hand than last year and although 
it had an increased cut, this increase was practically all 
in pine and hemlock, its hardwood cut remaining about 
the same. 

B. F. MeMillan stated that with his firm the increased 
cut was mostly in basswood. As far as stock on hand 
was concerned he had only some thick cull basswood 
and some firsts and seconds birch that could be sold, 
as he was consuming the greater proportion of his hard- 
wood output in his own factory; and even for his own 
use he would run short of dry stock and then would be 
compelled to use lumber that was not more than six or 
eight weeks in pile. He believed that the association 
price list now in vogue was nearer the market value 
than that of almost any other commodity and could be 
fully maintained; at least he thought oak and basswood 
would not decline and elm was in good demand and 
probably would not show weakness. Stocks of all kinds 
of hardwoods, in his opinion, are in strong hands and 
there need be no alarm as to the future. 

A. R. Owen, of the John S. Owen Lumber Company, 
Withee, said that he desired to cal! the attention of the 
members of the association to the variable prices exist- 
ing on certain items, notably on basswood siding, the 
prices quoted by different members ranging as much as 
$3 or $4 apart. 

Mr. MeMillan responded that it was a fact that bass- 
wood siding varied in price from $14 to $18, but he 
thought also that this was due to the difference in 
grades. He was selling his basswood siding at $15 and 
the Curtis & Yale Company, of Wausau, was selling 
the same grade at $18, but according to Mr. MeMillan 
the Curtis & Yale stock was superior on account of 
being kiln-dried, which gave it an advantage. 

President Crosby said that he believed the convention 
ought to establish prices on basswood strips, which had 
been inadvertently omitted from the last list. 

W. D. Connor, of the R. Connor Company, Marsh- 
field, stated that in his opinion the list should be gone 
over carefully and a few items should be changed. He 








believed particularly that elm and birch were not sell- 
ing at the prices quoted in the list. 

In response to a question by Mr. McMillan, who asked 
what Mr. Connor thought of the association list prices 
on birch and elm, the latter responded that he thought 
they were too high. 

As all the members of the price list committee were 
not present, Mr. Colby suggested that Mr. Dick’s name 
be added to the committee, but the latter arose and sug- 
gested that Mr. Connor would be better qualified to act 
on a price list committee than he. However, Mr. Con- 
nor would not consent to serve and the price list com- 
mittee as finally constituted consisted of F. P. Jones, 
W. J. Wagstaff and W. H. Dick. The committee was 
asked to retire and report changes on prices. 

Mr. Ellingson moved that the committee on price 
list be instructed to add siding and ceiling strips, as 
well as all finished basswood products, such as base, cas- 
ing, flooring, etc., to the price list. 

Mr, Quaw did not think it necessary to add dressed 
stock in the price list, as most of the members were not 
interested in those items. 

A. R. Owen thought that dressed basswood should 
be included in the list for the general information of 
members of the association. 

Mr. Reiser moved that Messrs. Colby and Chapman 
be added to the committee in order to properly represent 
those who worked basswood into dressed stock. 

Mr. Quaw suggested that as Mr. Colby was busy 
with his duties as secretary, Mr. Reiser be substituted 
for him, which was agreed to and the motion was 
adopted. A recess was taken pending the report of 
the committee. 


The Revised Price List. 


It was nearly 6 o’clock before the report of the com- 
mittee was presented by Mr. Wagstaff. 

During the reading of the report it developed that the 
price of thick red birch was slightly above that of inch, 
and Mr. McMillan, for the purpose of gaining informa- 
tion, asked of the committee why the price was thus 
made. 

Mr. Jones replied that in nearly all woods the thicker 
stock brought more than the inch and he didn’t know 
why it should not be so in the case.of red birch as in 
other woods. 

J. S. Owen thought that a higher price should be 
obtained for the thick lumber than for inch, as he said 
if he were getting $35 for inch and $40 for thick he 
would prefer to cut the inch, as in cutting the thick 
there would be more defects revealed and more of the 
lumber would go into common. 

Mr. Connor said that he would have from 15 to 20 
percent more common in the thick red birch than in 
the inch. The demand is not very great for thick red 
birch and people who want to use it are willing to pay 
for it. 

Mr. Ellingson thought that $1 should be added to 
the committee price on oak and basswood. 

Mr. Quaw moved that the meeting take up the report 
of the committee by items and this was seconded by 
Mr. Reitbrock and carried. 

The committee’s report was as follows: 

Your committee after careful consideration respectfully 
submits the following changes in the list adopted by the 
association January 19, 1900, which was the first list issued. 
The committee after consideration thought the prices on the 
list on some items were out. of proportion and decided to 


change them to have the list in harmony with the present 
market conditions: 


Official Price List 


of the Wisconsin Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
adopted and effective May 4, 1900. Prices f. o. b. Wausau, 
Wis., freight rate, Wisconsin inspection: 


Brown Ash. 





Ship Mill 
ists and 2ds. Common. culls. culls 
REP ore ee $30.00 $20.00 $12.00 $ 8.00 
ee eo. eae 32.00 22.00 13.00 8.00 
ROR pe ee ee 83.00 23.00 14.00 8.00 
2% inch and thicker....... 36.00 26.00 16.00 10.00 
by Sy I NE OE 5 v5 .915:6. 69.5 5.0.4 900 wn 5090680 25.00 
1 inch shipping cull and better...............eee008 20.00 
Birch, Mixed Colors, Red Out. 
Ship Mill 
ists and 2ds. Common. culls. culls 
I . VE e eee ee eee $23.00 $14.00 $ 9.00 $ 6.00 
1% and 1% Iinch..........- 25.00 16.00 11.00 6.00 
BOs FoR cienes coveeesean 27.00 18.00 11.00 6.00 
Red Birch, 
(ES eee pores S 35.00 22.00 12.00 6.00 
1% and 1% inch.........0. 36.00 26.00 12.00 6.00 
I 514 his 3's pitas 5 Sh bb oe - 88.00 28.00 15.00 6.00 
2% inch and thicker....... 0.00 30.00 17.00 6.00 
1 inch 14.00 10.00 
14% and 1% inch 15.00 10.00 
2 inch 16.00 10.00 
Basswood. 
1 inch, 5 to 11 inches wide, 
eS FO er rrr 23.00 17.00 14.00 10.00 
1x12 inch, 10 to 16 feet..... 28.00 bias voce ae 
1x12 inch and wider........ 30.00 ele Dies” “haste 
14% and 1% inch, 10 to 16 ft. 25.00 18.00 15.00 10.00 
ee rs le 27.00 18.00 15.00 10.00 
Soft Elm 
DARED. 560 cavensrcesivcence meee. 2500. .-32:60 8.00 
14%, 1% and 2 inch........ 24.00 16.00. 12.00 8.00 
2% inch and over..... +eee+ 26.00 18.00 12.00 8.00 
1 Inch log run, mill cull Out. .......cccccccccce seeeee 16.00 
1 IWCh COMMON BNA DOCTOR «0 o.0.6.6.0 00.0000 vec cccce Pe eRe 19.00 


Rock Elm. 
1,1%, 1% and 2 inch..... - 80.00 18.00 12.00 6.00 
2% inch and thicker........ 34.00 22.00 14.00 6.00 
1 to 2 inch log run, mill culls out.......cceccsecesee 19.00 
i to 2 neh ‘common and better... 2. cc cscs ccccescccs 24.00 
Red Oak. 
ly ey ee eee 35.00 25.00 15.00 9.00 
1%, 1% and 2 inch........ 37.00 27.00 16.00 100 
2% inch and thicker........ 40.00 30.00 18.00 10/09 
WOE OEUND MDE 6's 5's. 8e:k bith ie pS 950 a'p 610 06 Seashore sc 12) 


1% and 1% inch........... 35.00 25.00 16.00 10-90 
i eee 36.00 26.00 16.00 10.00 
2% inch and thicker....... 38.00 28.00 18.00 10.09 
Hard Maple. 
DMs decides ever cca% 18.00 11.00 8.00 5.00 
be GO BAG MMO. ce occccs 20.00 12.00 8.00 5.00 
PEON 624s c eos vies cee BO S600 9.00 5.00 
2% inch and thicker........ 22.00 14.00 10.00 509 
1 to 2 inch, log run, Mill CUMS OU oi. cc cececccccee 13.00 
Soft Maple 
1 te 2 inch: log ran, Weill CUNG GUE so iieiccc cd cciccccsccse 13.50 
Basswood Dressed Stock. 
O, G. basswood casing, 44%, 5 and 5% inches wide. . ... $27.00 
0. G. basswood base, 7% inches wide................ 28,00 
4x4 inch firsts and seconds clear ceiling............ 22.00 
SRO SRGM COMMON, COTM. 6 occ cuccccncsscercceses 18.00 
‘4 x6 inch firsts and seconds clear ceiling............. 23.00 
Sen SICED OODONIN CUTIE 6 '6-0'b. 56: 0:5 4.0.5 6.04. 609 a6 8's 0% a 19.00 
*¢x4 inch firsts and seconds clear ceiling............ 17.50 
‘4x6 inch firsts and seconds clear ceiling........... 18.50 
6 inch firsts and seconds clear siding................ 17.50 
4 and 5 inch firsts and seconds clear siding........... 16.50 
4 inch firsts and seconds clear flooring............... 22.00 
6 inch firsts and seconds clear flooring............... 23.00 


Common, $4 a thousand Jess. 


The above is for kiln-dried stock. Those who do not kiln 


dry their stock may sell for $1 a thousand less. Standard 
lengths of ceiling, 6 to 16 feet ; siding, 8 to 16 feet. 

Official Weights. 

Official weights were adopted as follows: 

Pounds. Pound 
MEE Ba. orca ek cies $600 “Mock elihs .... coe ene 4,000 
Re ee Se 4.000 Hard maple.......0. 4,000 
Butternut .c.ccecceee 2000 Soft maple....... 00 3,500 
a Sea meee OER issvectveedvucce 4,000 
Peer: 2,500 


Mr. MeMillan suggested that as there had been a 
price list adopted there be a committee appointed to 
define grades on basswood dressed stock. 

Mr. Ellingson moved that a committee of three be 
appointed to prepare rules of grading on dressed bass- 
wood. This was adopted and the chair appointed 
J. H. Reiser, B. F. McMillan and A. R. Owen for that 
purpose, to report at a future meeting. 

No further business appearing, the 
adjourned, 


convention 


Those Present. 
C. P. Crosby, Hawkins, Wis. 
M. J. Colby, Curtis & Yale Company, Wausau, Wis. 
own K. Ellingson, Ellingson Lumber Company, Stetsonville, 


8. 
S. M. Quaw, Quaw Lumber Company, Edgar, Wis. 
W. D. Connor, R. Connor Company, Marshfield, Wis. 
W. J. Wagstaff, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Fred Reitbrock, Reitbrock & Halsey, Athens, Wis. 
R. T. Doud, Doud & Sons Company, March, Wis. 
W. H. Dick, Meiklejohn & Hatten Lumber Company, New 
London, Wis. 
we Heineman, George 1. Foster Lumber Company, Merrill, 
s, 
— P. Jones, G. W. Jones Lumber Company, Appleton, 
8. 
J. _N. Boyington, Marshfield Land & Lumber Company, 
Marshfield, Wis. 
. a H. Reiser, Werheim Manufacturing Company, Wausau, 
Jis. 
George H. Chapman, North Western Lumber Company, 
Hau Claire, Wis. 
— 8. Owen, John 8. Owen Lumber Company, Withee, 
8, 
A. R. Owen, John 8S. Owen Lumber Company, Withee, Wis. 
George Wunderlich, Elmhurst, Wis. 
O. K. Hobe, EB. H. Hobe Lumber Company, Knox Mills, Wis. 
Jacob Slimmer, J. Slimmer & Son, Wausau, Wis. 
W. M. Gamble, Wausau Lumber Company, Wausau, Wis. 
‘ mer Landeck, Page & Landeck Lumber Company, Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 
J. H. Van Doren, Van Doren & Andrews, Birnamwood, Wis. 
G. K. Meneely, Antigo, Wis. 
T. D. Kellogg, T. D. Kellogg Manufacturing Company, 
Antigo, Wis. 


BBA PDPADPD PDL IIIIIA 
No Dry Stocks and Few Logs. 


ASHLAND, Ky., May 7.—The situation in this locality 
is still unsettled at the present time, but I can see no 
reason why prices should not be fully sustained, and, in 
fact, in some kinds of lumber should be advanced. There 
is no stock on hand at all to speak of at the mills, very 
few logs have been gotten out on the rivers, and country 
mills are largely cut out and their product has been 
disposed of, and I do not know of any dry lumber on 
hand at any of the mills in this country. 

The demand has kept up very well, and the output 
from this locality I do not think will exceed 50 or 60 
percent of what it was last year, from the present 
outlook. Of course, if there should be a rise in the 
rivers, it would bring out many logs that are now hung 
up, but the extreme dry weather that we have had in 
the last month makes it so that we will require a very 
heavy rain to bring out any considerable amount of logs. 
and the season is now so far advanced with continued 
dry weather, the output will surely be 50 percent less 
than it was last year among the river mills, and no 
more, if as much, among the country mills. 

E. W. STRACK. 
PAPO OOO 

It is estimated that during the last thirty days various 
eastern and western railroad companies have pla 
orders for 25,000,000 feet of Washington fir, mainly 
bridge timbers, dock stuffs and ties. The Chicago « 
Northwestern. railroad recently invited bids for 1,000,008 
feet of fir bridge timbers, and the Burlington ro 
fias just contracted for 2,000,000 feet of similar stu 
to be used on its western extension. 
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Fizzle of the Woodworkers’ Strike at Minneapolis—Heavy Losses from Forest Fires—Apprehen- 
sion Among the Log Drivers—Dry Weather Presages a Curtailed Supply of 
Logs—Buyers Scarce at the Lake Ports —llanufac- 
turing Activity at Ludington. 





THE UPPER [ISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 9.—<As foreshadowed in 
these columns last week, the strike of the woodwork- 
ers was of short duration. Before Saturday night most 
of the Minneapolis factories had resumed operations 
and the majority of the striking woodworkers had re- 
turned to work. Today all but four of the factories are 
in operation and it is believed that before the end of the 
week these will have resumed. 

The factories which are still idle are: L. Paulle, 
show cases and bar fixtures; J. F. Wilcox, sash and 
doors; H. S. Johnson, sash and doors; Bardwell-Robin- 
son Company, sash doors and millwork. 

It now looks as though the troubles between these 
firms and their employees will be settled this week. 
Active negotiations looking to this end are being car- 
ried on today. Slight concessions on either side would 
result in such a settlement. Manufacturers and em- 
ployees apparently intend to make concessions before 
permitting the strike to continue much longer. 

In St. Paul the outlook is not satisfactory. At a 
meeting held there on Monday the men made a propo- 
sition to the manufacturers which the latter found it 
impossible to accept. It was in the nature of a com- 
promise providing for a nine hour day. St. Paul manu- 
facturers claim that there can be no settlement on this 
basis. Sash and door factories and woodworking es- 
tablishments have been run on a narrow margin of 
profit. To increase the operating expenses to the extent 
that a nine hour day would require, the manufacturers 
say is entirely out of the question. Negotiations in St. 
Paul are still pending, however, and the situation as 
viewed from either side is not regarded as_ hopeless. 
Quietly manufacturers are expressing the opinion that 
they will be in operation before the end of another week, 


River Situation Worse. 


The present stage of the water in the Mississippi at 
this point is now considered quite alarming. Drives 
above Minneapolis are stranded. The supply of logs on 
hand, in the upper sorting gap, is running low and 
unless the drives can be started soon mill men say that 
the mills will shortly be compelled to close down in- 
definitely. 

Several mills were closed for a few days last week, 
and while these stops were for repairs it is probable 
that they would not have occurred had there been an 
abundant supply of logs in sight. All the mills re- 
sumed operations this week but mill owners say several 
will be closed down within the next fortnight unless 
fresh drives come in. 

The nearest drive is stranded at Olmstead bar, 130 

miles north of Minneapolis. Unless there should be a 
rapid rise in the river within two or three days, these 
logs could not reach the city in time to keep the mills 
in operation if they were released at once. Above Olm- 
stead bar there are several drives which have started 
but are making slow progress. A foot of water re- 
leased from the reservoir at Cross lake and about three 
feet sent down from the dam at Brainerd, floats these 
logs, otherwise they would probably be stranded too. 
This additional head of water will be considerably re- 
duced on its way down the river and it is not expected 
to materially affect the drive at Olmstead bar. 
_ The effect of the possible closing down of the mills 
is already being felt in the lumber trade. With pros- 
pects that the cut this season may be considerably cur- 
tailed all manufacturers are taking a firm view of the 
situation. Values have stiffened considerably during 
the past week. Neither manufacturers nor jobbers are as 
willing to make concessions to move large orders, a3 
they were before they were confronted with this low 
water problem. Should the mills be obliged to shut 
down a month or six weeks or even longer during the 
selling season the cut would be reduced to such an ex- 
tent that values must necessarily be advanced. No ad- 
vices have been received recently from up the river, at 
other sawing points such as Brainerd and St. Cloud. 
However, continued low water will restrict sawing at 
other upper Mississippi points. 

The situation on the St. Croix, owing to the low stage 
of the water, is becoming grave as it is at this point. 
Advices late Wednesday afternoon were to the effect 
that the St. Croix boom would shut down that night 
owing to a lack of logs. No logs are moving on any of 
the tributaries of the St. Croix, and the drives are all 
stranded. The boom cannot start up again until heavy 
rains fill the stream and the outlook now indicates that 
the cut at Stillwater will be seriously curtailed this 
Season unless these rains come soon. 


Forest Fires Dying Out. 


Vegetation in the upper Mississippi valley is now 
sovuming some growth. While the rainfall in this sec- 
ton has been less than during any spring for a number 
of years back, and there is a quantity of dead under- 
yes this growing vegetation has stopped the spread 
of forest fires, Reports from distant sections still are 
in effect that there is some fire but this is doing little 
or no damage. Log owners do not apprehend losses 
rom fire during the summer. Should it continue dry 
uring June and July they will take extra precautions 

Prevent losses from this cause next fall. 


Traveling Men Doing Good Business. 


When the lumber travelers were sent out on May 1, 
it was understood that the first of the week would 
furnish the crucial test as to business conditions. The 
first week has come and gone and the reports from the 
travelers are very gratifying. Their month’s absence 
from the road seemed to stimulate buying on the part 
of the retailer. Large orders were booked, some of 
them calling for immediate delivery. Dealers are ap- 
parently more ready to take hold of the situation than 
they were a month ago and the volume of business 
transacted during May will doubtless prove unexpect- 
edly large. 

Lumbermen are Generous. 


No legitimate appeal was ever made to the lumber- 
men of the Mississippi valley that it did not meet with 
a generous response. This was illustrated the latter 
part of last week when local lumber concerns contributed 
generously to a fund for the relief of the citizens of Hull 
and Ottawa, Canada. KE. C. Whitney, who was re- 
cently in this city from Hull, did much to represent 
the true condition of affairs in his home town and the 
city across the river. He showed that the sufferers in 
that disastrous fire had a bona fide claim upon the 
citizens of this section of the country for relief. The 
following Minneapolis firms responded to his call for 
contributions and sent their checks to the committee 
that had charge of the funds: H. C. Akeley Lumber 
Company, C. A. Smith Lumber Company, Shevlin-Car- 
penter Company, Backus-Brooks Company, Bovey-De- 
Laittre Lumber Company, Brainerd Lumber Company, 
Carpenter-Lamb Company, Nelson-Tuthill Lumber Com- 
pany, S. T. McKnight, W. 8S. Hill & Co., Bradley-Wat- 
kins Lumber Company. ‘The total amount raised in 
Minneapolis among the lumber dealers was over $600. 
This sum was contributed within forty-eight hours 
after the appeal had been made. 

Minor [lention. 

T. B. Walker and wife returned last week from a trip 
of several months spent at various points in the Pacific 
coast states. While in Washington and Oregon Mr. 
Walker made several large purchases of standing tim- 
ber. He will build mills in these districts and market 
the lumber as early as possible. 

Reports from Two Harbors, Minn., state that the 
recent destruction of 8,000,000 feet of logs was due to 
the carelessness of employees, rather than to forest 
fires, as it was first reported. 

It is reported that 3,000,000 feet of logs owned by 
the Northwestern Lumber Company, at Stanley, Wis., 
were recently destroyed by forest fires. 

Thomas H. Shevlin, president of the Shevlin-Carpen- 
ter Company, was elected a delegate to the national 
republican convention at Philadelphia from the fifth 
Minnesota congressional district Wednesday. 

H. E. Gipson, of the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Com- 
pany, left today on a business trip to Grand Forks, 
N. D., and vicinity. 

H. L. Hart, manager for John Godkin, at Rhinelander, 
Wis., was in Minneapolis Wednesday disposing of sur- 
plus stock on hand at Rhinelander. 

M. J. Scanlon, of the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Com- 
pany, left for Cass Lake Tuesday to look after his 
interests at that point. 

Nolan Bros., of St. Paul, have purchased 40,000,000 
feet of standing white pine in Lake and St. Louis coun- 
ties, from John A. Humbird and John E. Glover. The 
timber is north of Two Harbors, and it is proposed to 
build a spur from the Duluth & lron Range railroad 
into it, and locate a mill, with a capacity of 15,000,000 
feet, on this spur. The mill will be built this fall. 

George H. Wall, who manages the retail yards of the 
St. Hilaire Lumber Company, of Crookston, Minn., was 
in the city Wednesday. Mr. Wall states that immigra- 
tion into North Dakota has been on a large scale, most 
of the settlers preferring to locate on government lands 
rather than purchase from the railroads. 

P. M. Strickland, of the Mississippi Logging Com- 
pany, located at Appollonia, Wis., was in Minneapolis 
recently on business. The mill of the company at that 
point is well stocked with hardwood logs, and a large 
amount of hardwood lumber will be produced this 
season. 

A. O. Nelsdn, secretary and treasurer of the Bell- 
Nelson Mill Company, Everett, Wash., was in Minne- 
apolis the latter part of last week. 

A. N. Johnson, a leading retail dealer and capitalist 
of Benson, Minn., was in the city this week on a business 
trip. 

E. Bach, a leading retail dealer of Bowdie, S. D., was 
in the city this week making heavy purchases of lumber. 

W. M. Stewart, representing the Ricker & Bratnober 
Lumber Company, Waterloo, Ia., was in the twin cities 
early this week looking over the situation. 

Henry Suter, Plum City, Wis., a large lumber retailer 
and general merchant, visited Minneapolis this week on 
business. 

George L. Stevens, of Rhinelander, Wis., represent- 
ing the Cutright & Russell Lumber Company, Peoria, 
Ill., was in Minneapolis this week. He reports a short- 
age of stock in the section which he recently visited. 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLuTH, MINN., May 9.—There has been no rain yet 
this spring and with the low water in all rivers there 
are no logs moving. Indeed, most of the rollways, on 
big logging streams as well as little, have not been 
broken yet. A trip along the Nemadji for miles shows 
nothing moving. A few driving crews are in the woods 
but they are scarcely earning their wages and will not 
be kept out long under present conditions. Usually 
the snow rise is sufficient for getting the logs into 
the water and on the move, and the June rains are looked 
for to clean up the rears and get the logs into boom 
limits. Now it will take the expected June rains to 
start the rollways, and it will be utterly impossible to 
bring them down on the same floods. On the Nemadji 
alone are more than 55,000,000 feet of logs, and there 
are landings two miles further up stream than any 
driving had been undertaken heretofore. These land- 
ings are where the stream is a mere brook, flowing 
swiftly between sharp hills that will afford little lasting 
water, and it is now not expected these logs can be 
brought down till very late. 

I am told in a roundabout way that some of the 
Cloquet mills will be forced to close this week if there 
are no rains, but they are in such position that a little 
water will bring in logs sufficient for some time. Several 
mills here that have been figuring on contract sawing 
to help out their own logs cannot get these logs if there 
are no heavy rains. Word comes from the upper Mis- 
sissippi country that the low water in the tributary 
streams is a serious matter there. 

In the Duluth district, aside from the St. Louis river, 
there are about 150,000,000 feet dependent on freshets 
for getting to the mills, 

There is a slight shading of lake rates consequent 
on the D. H. Wilcox management at Buffalo, and ves- 
sel agents are still trying to argue themselves firm in 
the belief that the $3 rate is just and ‘proper.. No large 
amount of lumber is moving by water yet. The price 
of lumber remains pegged where it was, the wholesalers 
now considering what to play against the last cards the 
manufacturers threw down. One of the Chicago whole- 
salers having a few hundred thousand feet of dry stock 
here has aroused a ripple this week by throwing out an 
offer on his stock of about 50 cents less than the lumber 
represents in cost to date, but the size of the bill dis- 
counts the effect of the action. Some of the local manu- 
facturers are saying that when their docks are full 
their mills will close down until such time as the whole- 
salers see fit to buy at prices they consider right, but 
there is no concerted action in this, nor is there likely 
to be. It has been hinted that a general scheme for 
closing the night runs would be pleasing to the whole- 
salers, but mill men do not see it that way and will run 
if they can do so conveniently. The mills of the Scott- 
Graff Lumber Company, Alger Smith & Co., and Moon 
& Kerr, are all shut down for some repairs, etc., the 
latter on account of a breakdown. 

The fires that were so serious in timber last week 
have burned themselves out without doing much more 
damage. On the Northern Pacifie’s Sauntry logging 
branch, a few miles from Superior, a logging train 
was caught behind two bridges of a combined length 
of 1,000 feet, both of which burned to the ground 
while the train was behind them getting a load of logs. 

In the Vermillion range country brush fires destroyed 
property belonging to the lumber companies there, and 
the whole country east of Fall lake was afire, with 
how much loss to standing timber is not known yet. 

James Ready, of this city, has sold his complete 
logging outfit, teams, etc., to A. A. Bigelow & Co., of 
Washburn, and will have charge of their logging oper- 
ations. His outfit was capable of handling 30,000,000 
feet annually. 

The F. L, Knox mill at Grand Rapids started up 
this week and will run steadily until the middle of 
next winter. ; 

Colvin & Robb will begin pulp wood shipment to 
Erie, Pa., as soon as they have completed a tramway 
for the logs at the Two Harbors docks. They have 
about 10,000 cords to ship. A large pulp limit has 
been granted by the Ontario government to a com- 
pany that proposes to operate on the Nepigon river, 
Lake Superior, and the company has secured an impor- 
tant concession in being allowed to export its wood, 
unmanufactured, into the United States. Similar con- 
cessions have been denied other pulp men on the north 
shore of the lake. 

At the Minnesota sub-experiment station northwest 
of here, in Itasea county, the state is attempting refor- 
estation on a small scale, in order to test the various 
kinds of pine and other woods suitable for replanting. 
About 10,000 young pines, white, Norway and Scotch 
have been set out this spring and will be carefully 
watched. 

The Savanne Lumber _Company’s mfil at Savanne, 
on the Canadian Pacific road, north of here, started 
up May 1. The company’s planing mill has been run- 
ning some time. 





ON THE ST. CROIX. 


STILLWATER, MINN., May 8.—Log driving on the St. 
Croix is still in abeyance for lack of rain. A little of 
such work is being done in the Eau Claire lakes region, 
but crews elsewhere are idle. The boom at this city 
will quit work before the end of the week unless an 
unexpected rain comes at once. The saw mills in the 
St. Croix valley have logs at hand to last them until 
July, but buyers of logs to be sawed below here on the 
Mississippi are experiencing a shortage. There have 
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been fourteen tows of logs and lumber taken out of here 
the past week for Mississippi river points. 

John Ogren lost 400,000 feet of pine logs by fire a 
few days ago. They were at the landing on upper 
Snake river, a tributary of the St. Croix. They were 
worth $3,000 where they lay. 

William Radloff was instantly killed at the Staples- 
Atlee saw mill last Friday, while running lumber 
through the edger. 


CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 

ASHLAND, Wis., May 8.—The John O’Brien Lumber 
Company will have 5,000,000 feet of lumber sawed by 
the R. D. Pike Lumber Company, at Bayfield, this 
season. The sawing contract was closed about a week 
The logs will be towed from the Washburn, Bay- 





ago. 
field & Iron River railroad landing at Washburn, to 


Bayfield. The John O’Brien Lumber Company already 
has 35,000,000 feet of logs on hand tor sawing, and two 
lumber camps are now in operation and will be contin- 
ued throughout the summer, Sol Wilkinson having 
charge of them. One of them is located on the Wash- 
burn, Bayfield & Iron River railway, and will log 100,000 
feet a day; the other is located on the Ashland, Lron 
River & Siskowitt railroad, and will also ship 100,000 
feet of logs daily. 

H. R. Kelsey, of the lumber firm of Kelsey & Freeman, 
Toledo, O., left last evening for Marquette. He has 
been in the city several days on lumber business. 

©. A. Nicola, a prominent lumberman of Cleveland, 
O., is in the city looking after lumber interests. 

D,. W. Mowatt’s mill started last evening on its night 
run. 

Gus Gray, of Cleveland, a prominent lumberman, is 
in the city on lumber business. 

The shipments since our last report have been as 
follows: 

Schooner Eureka, from Savage Bros., to the Michi- 


gan Manufacturing Company, Bay City, Mich... 348,000 
Schooner Dayton, from J. H. Madden, to H. M. 

Tyler Lumber Company, Tonawanda, N. Y...... 600,000 
Steamer J. P. Donaldson, from J. H. Madden, to H. 

M. Tyler Lumber Company, Tonawanda, N. Y.. = 425,000 
Steamer Maine, from A. IK, Wilson & Co., to Bliss & 

Van Auken, Saginaw, Mich............--e.5.- 280,000 
Schooner Arenac, from A. E. Wilson & Co., to Skill- 

ings, Whitneys & Barnes Lumber Company, 

EE EFI TPO Ee eee 875,000 
Steamer George King, from A. KE. Wilson & Co., to 

Barnes & Mowatt, Cleveland, Ohio............ 500,000 


Steamer A. A. Turner, from A. I. Wilson & Co., to 
Bliss & Van Auken, Saginaw, Michigan........ 
Schooner Oneonta, from A. EK. Wilson & Co., to 


290,000 


Bliss & Van Auken, Saginaw, Michigan........ 575,000 
Schooner R. Bottsford, from-D. L. Wiggins, to the 

Nicola & Stone Lumber Company, Cleveland, O. 700,000 
Schooner ‘Teutonia, from Wm. Wooding, to 

Maclaren & Sprague, Toledo, Ohio............ 790,000 
Schooner Alice BH. Davis, from the Keystone Lum 

ber Company, to Haines & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.... 830,000 


Steamer Courmant, from J. H. Madden, to Mont 
gomery Company, Chicago, Ill..............4. 
Schooner Boscobel, from D. W. Mowatt, to the 
Booth & Boyd Lumber Company, Saginaw...... 
Schooner Delaware, from D. L. Wiggins, to Lefevre 


950,000 


FOO,000 


Be CB Is bo bk edie nies cov dw rose weeees 750,000 
Schooner Norse, from D. L. Wiggins, to Haines & 

re erin are fare fe 950,000 
Ghent Weta Cl TBWMle. 2... cv cccvcscrcsesvse 800,000 
Steamer Hurd, from Bigelow & Co., to Chicago.... 600,000 
Schooner Gawn, from George M. Furbush, to 

Mitchell & Rowland, Toledo, ...........0.0005 700,000 


Schooner George I. Owen, same as last above.... 1,100,000 


Total 11,955,000 


IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 

MERRILL, Wis., May 8.—Forest fires have been rag- 
ing in places all through the valley during the past 
week and the outlook had assumed a serious aspect 
up to Sunday night, when it began to show signs of 
rain, which finally developed on Monday and continued 
at intervals until Tuesday night. A large amount of 
timber was injured and many settlers lost heavily. The 
village of Hatley barely escaped annihilation. At Mer- 
rill the forest fires reached dangerously near the sixth 
ward a couple of times, demanding the presence of the 
fire department. It is now hoped that the damp weather 
will have quenched the flames and that further danger 
is averted. At Mosinee, the Joseph Dessert Lumber 
Company lost about 10,000 feet of pine. 

The Gilkey & Anson Company, of Merrill, has 2,000,000 
feet of pine in Squirrel river which it is driving out 
into the Tomahawk. 

C. D. Clarke, of the C. D. Clarke Lumber Company, 
of Merrill, has his new lath mill in the town of Pine 
River ready for business. 

C. J. Winton, of Wausau, was at Thief River Falls, 
Minn., last week on business connected with his inter- 
ests in the Thief River Falls Lumber Company. 

W. H. Bradley’s Marinette, Tomahawk and Western 
Railway is to be extended fifteen miles this spring, 
to open up a new section of country tributary to Toma- 
hawk. 

Gardiner Bros., whose mill at Flanner was burned a 
few days ago, with much other property, have decided 
to rebuild at once. It is thought that a portion of 
the old machinery may be utilized and the balance will 
be new. 

Mill No. 2 at Tomahawk started up last week. 

It is estimated that 100,000,000 feet of logs will go 
through the Tomahawk boom this year. 

Daly & O'Day have 25,000,000 feet of long stuff on St. 
Germain and Plum creek, and they have sent a crew 
of men up to get it through to Rhinelander. 

The Curtis & Yale Company, of Wausau, has resumed 
operations in every department of its mammoth plant. 

The Wausau Lumber Company’s mill at Edgar, which 
has been operated since early last winter, finished its 
season’s work last week and shut down. 

A. H. Stange, president of the A. H: Stange Com- 
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pany, of Merrill, spent the first of the week attending 
to business at Chicago. 

Charles Bruce, who has held the position of book- 
keeper for the George E. Foster Lumber Company at 
Merrill, has been promoted to manager and Lee Tick- 
nor, formerly with the T. J. Anketell Lumber Company, 
has taken the position of bookkeeper. 

The drive on Prairie river, consisting of about 11,- 
000,000 feet, is progressing nicely. 

The Flambeau Lumber Company, on the Flambeau 
Indian reservation, is building seven miles of logging 
road, running from its plant into the timber. ‘This 
company recently purchased several thousand acres of 
timber in Vilas county, besides which it has a twenty 
years’ lease of timber lands on the reservation. Its 
contemplated cut for this season is 40,000,000 feet. 





OSHKOSH NOTATIONS. 


OsukosH, Wis., May 8.—J. B. Chase returned last 
week from a trip to Hayes, Wis., where he has a saw 
mill, with an average cut of 50,000 feet a day. He 
states that stocks all along the Ashland division of the 
Chicago & Northwestern railroad are low and badly 
broken and that about 5,000,000 feet of logs were being 
driven on the stream known as the Wabeno branch from 
Gillet, Wis., which are mostly for the Paine Lumber 
Company, of this city, and the Wolf River Paper & 
Fibre Company, of Shawano, Wis. 

The R. R. Starkweather Company started turning out 
stair work and fine interior finish Monday in its new 
quarters. 

The Morgan Company is building an addition 80x125 
feet, three stories high, to one of its warehouses here. 

Buckstaff & Sprague, of this city, started up their 
saw mill at Morris, Shawano county, yesterday. 





BLACK RIVER NEWS. 


LA Crosse, Wis., May 8.—We have had no rain 
until yesterday when it rained most of the day and 
is raining somé today, with prospects of clearing up 
this evening and becoming much cooler, It was hoped 
that this rain would extend north so as to stop the 
forest fires and also give the loggers water enough to 
continue their drives. As it is, all of them are hung 
up and will be until we get more water. The boom 
at Onalaska closed down this noon for want of logs, 
there not being enough water on the lower river to 
bring in any more. Few of our mills will be able to 
run more than this month out on the present supply 
of logs. We a¥e in hopes, however, that in the mean- 
while we will get another supply. The water in the Mis- 
sissippi is falling fast, so much so that it will not be 
long until the boats will have to pick a channel. Trade 
is still quiet, as farmers are busy at this season of 
the year. 

The C. L. Colman Lumber Company has purchased 
the balance of the logs in the river belonging to F. 
A. Copeland, probably 750,000 feet. 

A. W. Pettibone, accompanied by his wife, left for 
Grandin, Mo., yesterday to spend a couple of weeks. 
He is interested in the Missouri Lumber & Mining 
Company at that place. 

J. B. Grigg, who was for many years secretary of 
the La Crosse Lumber Company of this city, is at 
home again after spending the winter in Philadelphia. 
He expected to engage in the lumber business there, 
but has decided to make his home in the northwest 
in the future. 

Articles of incorporation were filed here yesterday 
with the register of deeds for the St. Hilaire Retail 
Lumber Company. The incorporators are Frank P. and 
Joseph M. Hixon, and George H. Gordon, of this city; 
capital $100,000. The intention of the company is to 
buy and sell lumber and maintain retail yards in this 
state. The principal office will be here. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, Wis., May 10.—There has been practi- 
cally no market this week. There have been no buy- 
ers here and no call for stock. It has been generally 
dull in lumber shipping circles. This is accounted for 
partly by the numerous building trades strikes that 
are occurring in the large cities. The Chicago market 
especially has been affected. One large firm here received 
orders to ship no more of the stock purchased to Chi- 
cago until further instructions. As a consequence Chi- 
cago shipments have been light. 

Most of the mills on the river are now sawing. The 
Menominee River Lumber Company’s mill will not start 
up until about the first of June. The logs from up 
river are not expected until that time, when night and 
day operations will commence. The boom company has 
begun its regular sorting season and is supplying the 
various mills with logs. 

The water in all the streams is very low. In the 
Menominee the stage is about the same as in midsum- 
mer. In the upper streams the water is low for this 
time of the year and serious hindrance to driving oper- 
ations will occur unless heavy rains set in soon. The 
drive on the north branch of the Pike has been hung up 
to wait for higher water. On most of the other streams 
driving is progressing slowly, and there is a fear that a 
large amount of logs may be permanently hung up 
unless this exceptional spring drouth gives way to wet 
weather. With the exception of a light rain here this 
week there has been no water fall for over four weeks. 
It has been the dryest spring for over twenty years, 
and old lumbermen say they remember nothing like it 
except in 1871, the year of the great fires. 

As a consequence the forest fires have continued to 
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rage throughout this entire northern country, and the 
losses of cedar stock, standing timber and property will 
aggregate many hundred thousand dollars. At this 
writing the fires are still burning further north, and 
there is no prospect of their being subdued except in the 
event of a heavy rainfall. 

Heavy losers by the recent fires are C. H. Worcester 
& Co., Koss, Mich., the N. Ludington Company, of this 
city and a large number of cedar dealers and jobbers, 
A number of the concerns on the river had large tracts 
of standing pine and cedar burned over. The Buckeye 
Stave Company, at Iron River, Mich., had several mil- 
lion feet of elm logs on the landings destroyed by the 
flames. The R. W. Merryman Company, of this city, 
lost $5,000 worth of cedar stock on the bank of the 
river about thirty-five miles from here. Logs in the 
river were actually on fire last week, and Superin- 
tendent Stephenson, of the boom company, extinguished 
several such fires. Mr. Stephenson says that both banks 
of the Menominee river for over a hundred miles up 
and thirty miles inland were covered with smoke and 
flames. It is difficult to estimate losses now, and noth- 
ing definite will be known until the fires are burned out 
and the damage can be accurately estimated. 

Alonzo Barnes, who represented the Rockwell Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Milwaukee, here for several 
seasons, passed away recently at his home in Broadhead, 
Wis. ; 


EASTERN MICHIGAN LUIFBER NEWS. 

Ray City AND SAGINAW, Micu., May 8.—The spring 
in eastern Michigan has been exceptionally dry and 
early last week fires swept over a large area, doing 
considerable damage to timber and burning up quan- 
tities of cedar and logs. The heaviest losers reported 
are the Churchills, of Alpena, who had 300,000 feet of 
logs burned at Jackson lake, north of Alpena, and 200,- 
000 feet were burned which were on skids between Pogen 
and Bolton. They were hardwood and hemlock and a 
fair average of the loss would be $8 a thousand feet. 
A small saw mill at Hagensville, owned by Willjam 
Veigler, was destroyed, and he also had logs and Jumber 
valued at $3,500 burned. Other parties had a number 
of thousand feet of logs burned in the vicinity. There 
was no insurance on this property. On the Snyder 
branch of the Au Sable & Northwestern railroad, near 
Fairview, $5,000 worth of hemlock logs and ties belong- 
ing te the Louds were burned. Selig Solomon, of 
Au Sable, also lost 150,000 feet of hardwood. ‘The 
Kotcher-Allen Company had the greater portion of its 
logs and cedar afloat in the river and its loss was 
small. Small lots of logs and cedar in numerous locali- 
ties were destroyed. 

W. S. Eddy, of Saginaw, who was in Canada last week, 
thinks the fire at Hull and Ottawa will exert a decided 
influence on the lumber market, and that it will effect- 
ually check the weakness that existed in some localities 
in the northwest lumbering districts. This opinion is 
very generally shared in this locality. 

There was an extraordinary demand for men for work 
in the lumber woods last winter and men are still 
scarce, W. T. Jones, a Bay City lumberman, says he has 
been looking for men and adds: “I have been lumber- 
ing a good many years, but I never found it so difficult 
to get men as at the present time. I want 200 men at 
once, but I cannot find them. I am paying $26 a month 
and upward. Lack of rain has kept a large quantity 
of timber out of the market this spring. In the north 
branch of Thunder Bay river 200,000 pieces of cedar and 
40,000,000 feet of logs, besides a vast quantity of shingle 
bolts, are hung up.” Mr, Jones intends to operate five 
camps on the McPhee branch, near Valentine, and wants 
men for these camps. He expects to get out 4,000 cords 
of hemlock bark and 6,000,000 feet of logs during the 
season. 

The plant of the South End Lumber Company, at Bay 
City, is being dismantled, the machinery having been 
sold to A. F. Bartlett & Co., of Saginaw, the considera- 
tion being $10,000. It is rumored that the machinery 
will be put in shape, shipped to Georgian bay and 
placed in the mill plant of the Michigan Land & Lumber 
Company, in which 8S. O. Fisher is interested. 

Saw mills at the lower end of the river are in motion, 
with the exception of the Peter mill, which is awaiting 
logs from Canada, cut on Indian lands. ‘This mill will 
start about June 1. The railroads are bringing lange 
quantities of logs to this river. The Saginaw Lumber & 
Salt Company will start its Crow Island mill next week 
and it will then be operated steadily through the season. 

There will come out of the Tittabawassee river this 
season about 9,000,000 feet of logs. There will come out 
of Flint river about 2,000,000 feet, and about 400,000 
feet out of Cass river. A number of hundred thousand 
feet of logs put into Cass river will be manufaetured 
at Vassar, and by the Hubingers at their mill at 
Frankenmuth, 

The advance in the price of lumber the last year has 
stimulated the stumpage end of the business and there 
have been large investments made in pine timber by 
Michigan capitalists. F, W. Gilchrist, of Alpena, has been 
making large investments. He has 260,000,000 feet of 
standing pine in Canada and it is expected that within 
the year he will erect a large lumber plant im the 
Georgian bay district. In Louisiana, Arkansas and 
southern Mississippi, Mr. Gilchrist owns 500,000,000 
feet of yellow pine, cypress and oak. : 

Gen. R. A. Alger and others are reported to have just 
closed a deal for 230,000 acres of choice long leaf yellow 
pine timber lands, situated in the counties of Escambia, 
Conecuh, Monroe and Baldwin, in Alabama. extending 
from the Alabama river on the north to the Florida 
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state line on the south. The purchase was made from 
Martin H. Sullivan and the consideration is reported 
at $1,000,000. It is given out that General Alger and 
his associates will immediately organize a company to 
be known as the Alger-Sullivan Timber Company. The 
company will erect several saw mill plants on these lands 
and the necessary logging railways to enable the con- 
cern to handle the timber to advantage, the mills to 
have a capacity of between 100,000,000 and 200,000,- 
000 feet a year. The deal includes a fine wharf at Pen- 


sacola, upon which the company will expend $100,000" 


in the way of improvement and extension. 

A. W. Wright and others of the Saginaw valley made 
an extensive purchase of yellow pine timber a few 
months ago in Louisiana, and several other Michigan 
men have large holdings in the south. 

The Crump Manufacturing Company’s box factory 
resumed operations yesterday after an idleness of four 
days. The advance asked by the employees has been 
granted by the company without any friction. Other 
box manufacturers at Bay City who are not disposed to 
yield to the demands of the men are hot over the action 
of the Crump concern and attribute the matter to the 
fact that R. O. Crump is a candidate for renomination 
for congress in the tenth district and wishes to secure 
the support of the boxmakers’ union for his nomination 
and election. 

The new band mill which Ross Bros. are building at 
Beaverton is nearly finished and it will have all the 
timber it can manufacture during the season. 

The strike of employees’ in the box factories in Bay 
City and West Bay City went into effect on Thursday 
and is still on, the Crump plant being the only one 
which is in full operation, that company acceding 
to the demands of the strikers. The scale submitted 
was: Experienced box makers $1.75 for ten hours; 
apprentices $1.50. This is an advance of 25 cents a day 
all around. The manufacturers declined to accede to 
the proposition. One of the operators said: “The strike 
could not come at a more opportune time as nearly 
every concern is about cleaned up in the orders booked. 
The steady advance in the price of lumber has not 
been followed by an advance in manufactured goods 
and we have the sharpest kind of competition.” The 
plants affected are those of Handy Bros., the Eddy- 
Sheldon Company, Vance & Co., Briscoe & Co., W. H. 
Nickless, and one or two others. 


A erew of twenty-five men is being picked up at 


Bay City for the lumber woods in Alabama, and an 
attempt will be made to get another crew to go to Lake 
Charles, La., but men are very scarce, 

The Campbell-Brown Lumber Company is trying to 
get thirty men for a night shift and it is the intention 
to start the mill nights next week. The Hull & Ely 
mill, at Oscoda, is also to be operated nights and is 
expected to start this week. 

Kk. T. Carrington, the head push of the Spanish 
River Lumber Company, says the plant of his concern 
at Spanish River expected to begin operations last week 
with a stock of 20,000,000 feet of logs. The Spanish 
River Boom Company, of which Mr. Carrington is an 
official, will handle about 160,000,000 feet of logs this 
season. 

The new band saw mill of Gardner, Peterman & Co., 
at Onaway, was started last week. 

There is a difference between lumber shippers and 
vessel owners over rates. Vessels in the Saginaw river 
trade are not affected, but sixteen carriers are tied up 
at Port Huron. Shippers decline to pay a $3 and $3.50 
rate. Lumber has been brought to this river during 
the winter from Duluth and Ashland by rail on a $3 
rate. 

Johnson & Anderson’s band saw mill at Putman Sid- 
ing, Wexford county, was burned last week. The mill 
and machinery were totally destroyed, involving a loss 
of $7,000, with an insurance of $3,500. The firm has 
2,000,000 feet of logs in the mill yard and will rebuild at 
once, 

A much larger quantity of hardwood logs than usual 
was gotten out last winter. At almost every village 
and railroad station in lower Michigan small saw mills 
are In operation cutting up hardwood timber. 

Robert King, the shingle king of Michigan, has been 
very ill at his home at Lapeer, and last week his life 
was despaired of. He has been in business forty years, 
owns 15,000 acres of timber land in Otsego county, two 
shingle mills in upper Michigan, one at Seney and 
another at Grand Marais, handles the product of several 
other plants and has yards covering five acres at Lapeer. 

i 


LUDINGTON LUMBER NOTES. 


Lupinaton, MIcH., May 7.—So far this season less 
lumber has been manufactured and less has been shipped 
from this point than was the case a year ago, but the 
falling off in manufacture is due to the delayed open- 
ing of the Cartier mill and will not be in evidence at the 
close of the season. Light shipments have not been due 
to any inability to make sales but partially because 
Ludington docks are less crowded this spring and par- 
tially because it has been difficult to secure boats. 

Logs have been slow in arriving at all the mills this 
Spring, but sufficient stocks are available in spite of the 
short, log crop last winter and from now on the saws will 
hum merrily, 

The rebuilt Cartier mill was put into operation last 
Friday. The improvements consist of an enlarged shin- 
gle mill and the addition of a circular side. The latter 
increases the lumber capacity of the mill to about 75,000 
feet a day, while the shingle mill is expected to turn 
out not less than 70,000. The Cartier Lumber Company 
has in sight logs enough for a five years’ run. No more 
night work will be done at the mill, but about the same 
¢rew will be employed. 





Not long ago Mr. Cartier purchased the Bruske mill 
at Hamlin dam. This mill has been leased to Axel 
Johnson, who commenced last week cutting a mixed lot 
of 1,200,000 feet of logs. The new tug which will do 
the Cartier’s towing on Hamlin lake was launched last 
week and will be taken over the dam in a few days. 

During the past two weeks forest fires have raged 
furiously over hundreds of acres of timber in this 
section. There has been practically no rain whatever 
this spring and the woods are very dry. Fires have 
burned over large tracts owned by both Stearns and 
Butters and have only been headed off by the organized 
work of the various fire fighting crews sent out from 
this place. 

Manager W. T. Culver, of the J. S. Stearns plant, 
figures that the local plant alone will manufacture 
50,000,000 feet of lumber, while the total output of the 
Stearns mills in Michigan and Wisconsin will exceed 
200,000,000 feet. The Ludington mill is now cutting 
150,000 feet daily, running day and night tours. The 
salt plant is also in operation and altogether Mr. 
Stearns is employing 500 men here. But Mr. Culver’s 
troubles are just beginning. He returned Saturday 
night from a two weeks’ trip through Arkansas, where 
it is said Mr. Stearns owns large timber holdings and 
will shortly establish there an immense plant and 
engage in lumber manufacture. Contracts have already 
been closed with a number of Ludington mill hands for 
employment at the new plant. 

The Butters & Peters Salt & Lumber Company is plan- 
ning to convert its 40-mile narrow gage railroad into a 
standard gage road in the near future and so extend it 
as to tap a tract of timber that will prolong the life of 
its saw mill a couple of years. 

J. 8. Stearns has closed out the last of his extensive 
interests at Stearns’ Siding, which place was vacated a 
year ago. The entire village, buildings, machinery and 
other property, together with 8,000 acres of pine bar- 
rens, were sold to ex-Congressman A. M. Todd, of Kala- 
mazoo, who will convert the place into a gigantic cattle 
ranch, 

Hon. J. E. Danaher, of the Danaher & Melendy Lum- 
ber Company, started last week on a three months’ visit 
to the Paris exposition. Mrs. Danaher accompanied 
him. 

The John Schroeder Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, 
through its locar agent, Louis Vezina, has so far this 
season shipped about 1,500,000 of No. 1 lumber on its 
35,000,000-foot contract with J. 8. Stearns. 

The Pere Marquette freight handlers’ strike has had 
the effect of placing a strict embargo upon the salt 
traffic of this port. The salt loaders refuse to load 
vessels. As the docks and bins are filled at all the plants 
most of them will be obliged to shut down this week 
for lack of storage room unless relief of some kind is 
offered. The congested condition of things is most 
apparent at the Stearns salt block. 





LATEST FROM THE UPPER PENINSULA. 


MENOMINEE, Micu., May 7.—A trip through the cedar 
producing country in this vicinity and to the north of 
here along the Soo road in Northern Michigan leads 
the writer to the conclusion that there are no over- 
stocks of cedar, and that iv the aggregate, the cedar 
output is a little smaller thun a year ago. Some con- 
cerns got in large stocks, while others, owing to 
unfavorable conditions, were not able to get in the usual 
amount. Speaking for the Soo line in Michigan, George 
Nicholson, jr., president of the White Marble Lime 
Company, Manistique, says that he believes the input 
of cedar in that district is much less than normal. In 
other localities perhaps a little more than usual was 
put in, but on the whole stocks are not large. 

For the past month cedar has not been moving heavily. 
Poles are in good demand at firm prices, but shingles 
are quiet. Prices on shingles are holding up close to 
the association price. Some concerns report a strong 
demand for posts in the farming regions west of the 
Mississippi river, while others are inclined to complain 
somewhat of the light demand for posts. The reduc- 
tion in the price of wire, it is believed by well-posted 
producers of cedar products, will result in stimulating 
the demand for white cedar posts, as it is thought that 
farmers will take advantage of the drop in wire and 
build fences. 

The recent forest fires along the Wisconsin & Mich- 
igan, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and Soo lines 
have destroyed large quantities of cedar products piled 
along the tracks ready for shipment. The total amount 
of cedar destroyed in this section and in the Duluth 
district, where fires have also been raging, must have 
an appreciable effect on the cedar market. 


Tenominee and Marinette. 


G. L. Lindsley, of the Lindsley Brothers’ Company, 
Menominee, says that the demand for poles, of which 
his company makes a specialty, is all that can be desired 
and at firm prices. After the burning of the Spies block, 
where for years his company had offices, larger and 
more comfortable quarters were secured in the new 
Ramsey & Jones block, which is bright and cheerful. 
The building is finished in Washington fir, from the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, in which Mr. 
Jones is a large stockholder. E. A. Lindsley, of the 
Lindsley Brothers’ Company, makes his. headquarters at 
Portland, Ore., where he maintains a branch office for 
the company, and attends to the purchase and shipment 
of Washington and Oregon cedar poles to the east, This 
branch of the business has grown to large proportions. 

C. J. Huebel, of C. J. Huebel & Co., Menominee, states 
that his company has a complete stock of posts, and 
about 20,000,000 shingles of excellent quality. Mr. Hue- 


bel has been in the lumber and cedar business in north- 
ern Michigan for a number of years and thoroughly 
understands what is good stock. With its present stock, 
his firm is in a position to cater to the wants of the 
lumber trade in anything in the white cedar line. 

Wright Bros., Marinette, are now nicely located in 
their new quarters in the office building recently built 
by the now defunct Kerby-Dennis Company, which 
Wright Bros, purchased a short time ago. It gives 
the firm ample room for general and private offices for 
J. K. Wright and his son, Frank Wright. The office has 
also a large cedar yard adjoining it, to which a side- 
track is being built for convenience in unloading cedar 
products. This, in connection with the large yard of 
Wright Bros. at Green Bay, enables them to carry large 
stocks and to ship mixed cars quickly. Wright Bros. 
operate largely along the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railroad and put in their usual stock the past 
winter. 

J. V. Freeman, the Menominee agent for Raber & 
Watson, of Chicago, formerly had offices in the Spies 
block, and since it burned can be found in a commodious 
suite in the Ramsey & Jones block. Raber & Watson 
have a large post yard at Menominee. A large part 
of their stock as well as of Wright Bros., Marinette, this 
year comes down the Menominee River. 

The Harding Shingle Company is preparing to make 
a good season’s cut of white cedar shingles. Since its 
reorganization not long ago Mr. Brady, formerly agent 
of the Milwaukee road at Menominee, has assumed the 
management of the company. He is an energetic business 
man with previous experience in the cedar business. 

The Menominee River Shingle Company is now sawing 
shingles, and has a fair stock on hand. D. F. Daly, head 
of the concern, says that the company always finds a 
ready market for its shingles, which are well known to 
the trade. This concern will make about 30,000,000 
shingles this year. 


NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


Alexander Horner, whose mill at Hornersville, Wis., 
recently burned, has sold his logs and timber to the 
Alexander & Edgar Lumber Company, of Iron River, 
whose railroad, now building, will tap the timber. 

Suits of three lumber companies and the Log Owners’ 
Booming Company against the Newaygo Improvement 
Company at Grand Rapids, Mich., for the alleged taking 
of logs from the Muskegon river, have been settled out of 
court by the payment of the heavy damages claimed. 

Fourteen parcels of timber limits were offered for sale 
at Toronto, Ont., on May 3, four being sold and the others 
withdrawn. Those sold brought $1,500 to $3,800 a square 
mile. 

The Flambeau Lumber Company, Lac du Flambeau, 
Wis., which has a twenty years’ lease upon the Indian 
reservation, is building a seven-mile logging road into 
the timber. Its contemplated cut for the season -is 
40,000,000 feet. 

John Jacobs, of Washburn, Wis., has evolved a some- 
what unique plan for handling watersoaked logs. It is 
to employ a scow and use an endless chain in getting the 
logs aboard. The Ashland Lumber and Log Owners’ 
Association will have an opportunity to try the plan. 








LITIGATION. 


The Armour Packing Company, of Chicago, has filed 
a petition for involuntary bankruptcy against the 
Campbell Lumber Company, Superior, Wis., upon a 
claim of $2,500. The company is said to be able to 
pay ten times that amount without embarrassment 
should the claim be found just, and a representative 
says that it “of course will not go into bankruptcy to 
oblige the ham-sandwich men on Lake Michigan.” 

The Minneapolis Sash & Door Company is suing the 
Great Northern road for $38,341 damages for loss of 
its plant by fire, alleged to have been caused by locomo- 
tive sparks last October. , 

Ellen Sampson has sued the Minneapolis Tub, Pail 
& Package Company for $5,000 for the loss by her son 
Felix of two fingers while at work on a grooving machine 
in the defendant’s plant, which it is claimed was not 
provided with proper guards. 

The Getchell & Martin Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Ia., is having trouble with the Des 
Moines Union railway, which wants to condemn a part 
of its mill site for railroad use. The matter will be 
arbitrated by the railroad commission. The lumber 
company will build a new mill as soon as the matter is 
decided, either upon the present site or upon a new 
one which has been selected. 


The Burford Lumber Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has brought a chancery suit against the Central Rail- 
road of Georgia, which brings up a very interesting 
point as to the rights of the railroads to change rout- 
ing of cars from that shown in the bill of lading. The 
cars in question were billed shippers’ order to Mil- 
waukee, and shippers sent instructions to the terminal 
line mentioned in the bill of lading; but the cars 
reached Milwaukee over another line, and were not 
located until after several weeks delay, with the lumber 
badly damaged by exposure meanwhile. The outcome of 
the suit will be watched with interest. 

The Northwestern Lumber Company, Aberdeen, Wash., 
has been upheld by the supreme court of the state in 
its contention that the city must pay its warrants in 
consecutive order. The city paid other warrants, but, 
refused to pay those held by the lumber company, = 
the ground that they exceeded the constitutional debt 
limit of the county. 
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Views of Leading Arkansas Mill Men—Progress of the Discriminating Freight Rate Crusade— 
Renewed Activity in Demand for Car and Railway [aterial—Export Trade 
Excellent—Yellow Pine Yard Stock Values Somewhat Demoralized. 





AMONG THE SOUTHWESTERN [ILLS. 





A Chat With John Belan. 


“We have shut down for a couple of weeks for repairs 
on our saw mill,” said Manager John Belan, of the 
Cotton Belt Lumber Company, at Bearden, Ark., early 
this month. “We are taking advantage of the pres- 
ent lull in trade to get our mechanical plant in first 
class running order. All of last year business was 
too brisk to think of using any time for repairs. Of 
course had this spring’s trade been lively the mill 
could and would have continued running uninterrupt- 
edly, but we might as well avail ourselves of the 
chance and get ready for any volume of business that 
may come this season. The mill did a heavy amount 
of work in 1899, taxing the mechanical capacity. The 
big engine valves wore out and we are now replacing 
them. The machinery in the mill needed some addi- 
tions, too, which we are making. We shall excavate a 
log pond this summer to replace this canal we are 
now using and put the whole plant in tip top con- 
dition.” 

Manager Belan has been in charge of the Cotton 
3elt Lumber Company mill for fourteen years. He 
understands mill work thoroughly and the plant has 
a reputation for high grade stock. It is one of the 
Big 4 Lumber Company’s, whose selling headquarters are 
at St. Louis in charge of John C. McLachlin, sales 
manager, well known throughout the lumber world. 


Manager S. T. Woodring’s Opinion. 


“IT hardly look for much trade before July,” said 
Manager 8, T. Woodring, of the Sabine Valley Lumber 
Company at Texarkana, Ark., “but I see no reason 
why it should not revive materially by that time. 
Values cannot remain at a low point when you study 
conditions. There is, according to the most available 
information from the secretaries of the various Jum- 
ber associations, a decided shortage in the white pine 
log crop this season, The southern mills do not exhibit 
any surplus of stocks worth mentioning, and the other 
lumbers are in good shape, relatively speaking. I 
attribute the present lack of trade largely to the recent 
flurry in iron and steel, but as values in that direction 
seem to be readjusting themselves, I look for lumber 
to get steady again very soon. There is no necessity 
for any uneasiness, in my opinion. Yellow pine has 
passed any possible danger point and unless a gen- 
eral panic should occur, demand and values will be 
all right in a short time. A panic is practically impos- 
sible, at least for some years yet. Good trade and 
panics move in cycles. History shows that we have 
several years of bad times, almost invariably followed 
by an equal number of years of prosperity. I regard 
the present situation as simply a flurry due largely 
to the iron and steel conditions and the strikes in the 
large cities. Crops in the west this year will be 
splendid unless all signs fail. Why, here is a sample 
of wheat which one of our salesmen sent to me this 
week from Oklahoma. Look at it. Did you ever see 
such wheat at this time of year? The other crop 
growing states report equally promising results. The 
year 1900 may not show as heavy a trade as 1899, 
but it will be satisfactory, I believe.” 

John B. Rutherford, Pine Bluff, Talks. 

“Trade is unquestionably quiet,’ remarked John B. 
Rutherford, manager of the Bluff. City Lumber Com- 
pany, at Pine Bluff, Ark., “but our company is doing 
quite a heavy local business and making no special 
effort for shipping trade just now. All through the 
southwest local building operations have been larger 
than for years. This state of things will tend to keep 
many of the manufacturers satisfied and steady the 
shipping market appreciably. The flurry we are now 
passing through may tax our patience, but the better 
class of mill men will be satisfied to watch and wait 
for a little. Our new band mill at Anderson, Ark., a 
few miles down the Cotton Belt railroad, is now run- 
ning, and we will be ready to take care of the trade 
when it starts.” 


A Talk With Vice President D. A. Kendall. 


“We are putting the finishing touches on the new 
plant,” said D. A. Kendall, vice-president of the Sawyer 
& Austin Lumber Company, of Pine Bluff,’ and we 
now expect to be running full time by June 1. We 
have already sawed a few logs as a test of the machin- 
ery and we have about 3,000,000 feet in the pond ready 
for the mill. Machinery shipments have delayed the 
completion of the mill plant, but we are now nearly 
ready for business and we will doubuess be on the 
market with our stock in sixty days.” 

[ asked President W. W. Cargill, of the same com- 
pany, his opinion of the future of yellow pine. He 
laughed, and said, “Well, I think favorably enough 
of it to put a large amount of money in timber lands 
and this mill plant, and I’m ready to invest more. 
ur investments here are for a long period in the 
future, twenty-five or thirty years. I may not live 
to see yellow pine attain its highest and greatest suc- 


cess, but my children will and this Arkansas investment 
ought to be a good heritage for them.” 


Manager McWilliams Makes no Prophecies. 


“Tt am making no prophecies about lumber,” said 
Manager McWilliams, of the Southern Pine Lumber 
Company, at Texarkana. “I quit that years ago. We 
regard the recent let up in demand as due to the big 
strikes throughout the cities and to overestimates on 
spring building in the country. It is only a flurry 
in my opinion. Yellow pine prices have been based 
on legitimate values for the wood, and they will not 
go much lower, that is, to stay there.” 


Richard Branch Says the Saw Trade is Good. 


“The machinery and mill supply business is good,” 
said Richard Branch, of the Branch Saw Company, 
whom I met at Texarkana the other day. “In the saw 
line we are doing a good business. I have been in 
the southwestern mill district for several weeks and 
can report a healthy business in our line. Our firm 
is rushed on band saw orders, and as to circulars, we 
can sell about all we can make. ‘There is a large num- 
ber of new mills springing up that are in the market 
for saws, besides the regular trade. We have always 
controlled our share of business in this section, for 
our goods are well known and have stood the test 
of time. The lumbermen report trade quiet, but they 
are buying saws and mill supplies as heavily as ever,” 


D. C. Richardson on the Oklahoma Boom. 


“IT was in the Oklahoma boom in ’89,” said D. C. 
Richardson, president of the Mammoth Pine Lumber 
Company, formerly the T. M. Richardson Lumber Com- 
pany of Horatio, Ark., “and some ludicrous things 
happened there. Of course a good many lumbermen 
saw the opportunity and joined the people who made 
a race for the land. We knew they would need lum- 
ber and lots of it. We had 100 cars on the side track 
at Purcell and if we could have had them at Okla- 
homa when the crowd reached there, our fortune would 
have been made in a week, for we could have sold 
the lumber for a dollar a stick. We were then the 
T. M. Richardson Lumber Company. ‘Thirty thousand 
people were in that race, myself included, and when they 
reached the site selected by the United States govern- 
ment for Oklahoma City, every one of them wanted a 
few sticks of lumber to establish his claim. I saw 
hundreds of single boards sell for a dollar apiece. Thé 
settlers would rush to anybody who had a lJittle lum- 
ber and buy three or four pieces, lay them on the lot 
they had grabbed, and call the work ‘permanent im- 
provements.’ There were thirty-six lumber dealers in 
the town and all of us did a land-office business for 
months. Our sales ran $7,000 and $8,000 a day fre- 
quently. ‘We used to order shingles in ten car lots, 
and 2x4 stuff in the same quantity, by telegraph. We 
never thought of using the mails then—they were 
entirely too slow. Of course, we got rid of those 100 
ears at Purcell, but the Santa Fe read, which was 
the only one running there then, refused to touch any 
lumber at all until provisions for the settlers had been 
hauled in.” 

Mammoth Pine Lumber Company. 


D. C. Richardson, who is now owner of one of the 
large Arkansas yellow pine mills, as well as a hard- 
wood and shingle manufacturer, is still a young man. 
He got his real start in Oklahoma during the boom, 
being at that time twenty-one years old. He is now 
thirty-two. He learned the lumber business from the 
M. T. Jones Lumber Company of Houston, Texas. He 
remained in the territory for a number of years and 
the T. M. Richardson Lumber Company ran a line of 
twenty-five or thirty retail yards of its own, besides 
conducting a wholesale business. Two years ago he 
disposed of his retail yard interests there, and began 
manufacturing with his father at Horatio, Ark., under 
the name of the T. M. Richardson Lumber Company. 
Recently the name was changed to the Mammoth Pine 
Lumber Company. The mill plant includes a yellow pine 
mill at Morris Ferry, Ark., another at Neal Springs, 
(Horatio P. 0.), at which latter plate the company 
also has a separate hardwood mill and a cypress shingle 
mill, with some 30,000 acres of timber lands. Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s father, T. M. Richardson, is now president of 
the lumber company bearing his name at Houston, 
Texas. 

The Mammoth Pine Lumber Company of Horatio, 
Ark., of which D. C. Richardson is now president, has 
a paid up capital of $200,000. It is located on the 
Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf railroad a short dis- 
tance north of Texarkana. T. M. Richardson, of Hous- 
ton, Texas, is treasurer, and Gerald Fitzgerald, for- 
merly with the M, T. Jones Lumber Company of that 
city, is secretary. The company is a heavy operator 
in yellow pine, gum, hickory and oak, besides cypress 
shingles. It is destined to make a reputation in the 
lumber world. Its timber lies along the famous Little 
river, where short leaf yellow pine attains extraor- 
dinary growth, hence the name Mammoth Pine Lum- 
ber Company. 

The total capacity of this company’s mills is 165,000 


feet a day, 20,000 feet of which is hardwood lumber, 
The cypress shingle mill produces 125,000 daily, mar. 
keted in Texas, Oklahoma and the west. The com- 
pany also markets its lumber largely in the same ter- 
ritory. About fifteen years’ cut of timber is owned 
by the corporation, lying in Sevier and Little River 
counties, Ark. The product is marketed direct, except 
a portion of the hardwood lumber, which is sold under 
contract. The Little River Valley railroad logs the 
mills over fifteen miles of track. The timber is of 
unusual size, an instance of which was a 16-foot log 
of yellow pine recently brought to the mill measuring 
6,200 feet log measure, The timber averages 10,000 
feet to the acre and is regarded by experts as one of 
the finest bodies of short leaf in the southwest. The 
company will clean up the timber at the first cutting, 
An unusual order reached the mill the day I vis- 
ited it. Two cars of hardwood lumber were ordered 
shipped—one to San Francisco, Cal., and the other to 
Boston, Mass.—the two extremes of the continent. 


John C. Fontaine Talks. 

“T have disposed of my interests at Monroe, La.,” 
said John C. Fontaine, the well known lumberman of 
Texarkana, “and I am now out of lumber entirely 
for the present. I expect, however, to return to it 
in the near future. My tastes run to it, particularly 
the manufacturing end of the business, and once a 
lumbermen always one, you know. ‘The situation? 
Oh, well, I look at it as no more than a passing 
cloud. Yellow pine is becoming too necessary to ever 
again touch the low values of a few years ago,” 

PPAAPPPDPLLPADS 


THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., May. 8.—An important meeting in 
reference to the fight for equitable rates on yellow pine 
to this territory was held at the office of the Missouri & 
Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers on May 7. There 
were present Judge David Martin, counsel for the asso- 
ciation in this matter, the three members of the railroad 
committee of the association, H. C. Taylor, J. B. Burk: 
holder and J. N. Cunningham, the executive committee, 
James Costello, Robert Pierce and Harry A. Gorsuch, 
and directors A, A, White, Jess R. Lasswell, Milo R. 
Harris and J. K. Evans. At this meeting it was decided 
to bring test cases against two or three of the roads in 
Kansas at the earliest possible moment. These cases 
will be brought in the courts of justices of the peace. 
A trial by jury will be demanded and the amount of 
damages asked will be within the limit of cases that 
can be tried in these courts, from which there can be no 
appeal. Only common law questions will be involved, 
the principal one being that the railroad company, a 
citizen of Kansas, cannot discriminate against one citi- 
zen of Kansas in favor of another by charging one a 
greater rate on the same distance hauled. 

Members from Kansas and Oklahoma have written to 
the secretary of the association advising that railroad 
agents, under instructions from their superiors, refuse 
to give receipts showing that the amount of freight on a 
23-cent rate (the rate contended for as a just one) had 
been tendered, and that the excess, or difference between 
23 cents and the tariff rate, was paid only under protest 
and in order to secure the lumber. This matter was 
brought up at this meeting, and Judge Martin will in 
the course of the next few days give instructions as to 
the proper manner for the members to proceed so as to 
protect their cases for trial in the future, and to keep a 
clear record of the transactions. These instructions 
will be published in the Bulletin and forwarded to all 
members. It is not contemplated to furnish these 
instructions to others than members of the association 
in this territory, as it is felt that every dealer inter- 
ested in the matter should join the association and give 
it his active support. This railroad fight is getting 
before the people through the columns of the country 
papers, and the railroad companies do not relish the 
publicity that is being given to this matter. 

Building at Kansas City is still more or less tied up 
by the strike. Contractors who have jobs under way are 
endeavoring to get them finished, but there is a general 
disposition not to figure on new jobs until the labor 
troubles are settled. Little progress has been made 
on this matter during the past week, and until the 
unions and the contractors get closer together than they 
are at this time building is apt to lag at Kansas City. 

Out through the country as a rule the trade is light. 
There is considerable inquiry for prices on contracts to 
be let later on, but there is a disposition to delay build- 
ing operations, as the idea has gotten abroad among the 
consumers generally that lumber prices are on the 
decline, and that by waiting they can get their material 
lower than present quotations. The outlook for trade 
later on is very bright. Wheat has receeived no setbacks 
and the dealers are looking forward to a very busy fall 
tirade. The chances are, however, that the country 
demand will not improve materially until wheat is har- 
vested. 

Retail stocks are pretty full at this time and the 
dealers are buying sparingly. The recent break in the 
yellow pine market has made them cautious, and they 
will place no orders that they are not compelled to while 
there is such a variance in the market. The natural 
conclusion reached by the dealers that after the sus 
pension of the list on April 16 is that prices will con- 
tinue to go lower, especially as there is a difference of 
about $2 a thousand between the highest and lowest yel- 
low pine quotations at this time. What the outcome will 
be no one here is willing to predict, but present condi- 
tions are deplored by wholesalers and retailers alike, the 
retailers because they all have more or less stock on 
band bought at prices considerably higher than those 
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now quoted and they hate to see this lumber depreciate 
on their hands. 

The Hoo-Hoo Club at Kansas City is better patronized 
than it has been for some time. The rooms have been 
repainted and improved generally and present quite a 
fine appearance. Several new members have joined 
within the past thirty days. 

Scott Rusk has returned from the south, where he 
has been since last fall on account of his health. He 
has opened offices at 509 Heist building, and will repre- 
sent the Gem City Lumber Company, of Quincy, IIL, 
and the Bluff City Lumber Company, of Pine Bluff, 
Ark., in this territory. 





EAST TEXAS CONDITIONS. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., May 8.—Trade in Texas is not alto- 
gether satisfactory in all its departments. There is a 
good demand for saw and bill stuff and also for all 
export stock that the mills care to take on, but in yard 
trade there are few orders. 

Comparing present conditions with those that pre- 
vailed in December, there is a marked contrast, but 
there are reasons for such a state of affairs. There has 
been more rain in Texas during the past two months 
than has been known in a similar period of time for 
many years. In addition to these conditions, it must 
be considered that there are strikes and rumors of 
strikes throughout the country; then, many dealers, 
seeing these catastrophes so early in the year, add to 
them the tale of this being a presidential year, etc., and 
those who make it a point of keeping up with condi- 
tions claim that the apparent downward tendency of iron 
will affect. lumber. 

However, conditions are not so bad as certain biased 
persons would have the fraternity to believe. There 
are certain heavy manufacturers of lumber who look 
upon the present decline as being only of a temporary 
nature; who see in it only the necessary effect of the 
rains which have fallen so copiously, and so certain are 
these gentlemen that their view of the situation is right, 
that they are holding their lumber in preference to sell- 
ing. Assuredly no better evidence could be desired of the 
confidence they have in their own convictions. And 
it looks reasonable that these gentlemen should enter- 
tain these views, for most certainly, to an unbiased per- 
son, this seems to be the correct view of the matter. It 
is a fact that contracts are being made today in Texas 
for the delivery of cotton next season at 74 cents a 
pound, and this being so, practically has the effect of 
insuring that price for cotton during the coming season. 
If this be true, one familiar with industrial and agri- 
cultural conditions in Texas can readily imagine what 
a trade there will be in lumber in this state from July 
on, as well as in all other commodities. 

The anticipated improvement in both trade and prices, 
owing to many unforeseen causes, has not materialized 
as early as it was expected would be the case, but the 
present decline in prices is simply and purely resultant 
from the little mill being forced, from divers causes, to 
sell in order to live, and the general conditions which 
have been prognosticated will materialize in the course 
of the next sixty to ninety days. At present it is a 
suicidal policy to attempt to sell lumber, because the 
dealer has no use for it, and cannot sell it until the 
weather conditions improve. But the better times are 
coming, and he who has taken the better part and held 
his stock will profit by it later on. 

It is pleasant to turn from the yard trade to timber 
and see what a difference prevails there. The rail- 
roads at this time are heavy users of material, and 
numerous specifications each day are finding their way 
into the lumber offices, which, at a turn of the pen, can 
be turned into orders. There has been an especially 
heavy inquiry for stringers the past week. There has 
sprung up also a strong activity in ties, and parties 
through here the past week have been endeavoring to 
place some good sized orders, although it is not known 
whether they were successful or not. A good demand is 
noticeable for timber for structural purposes, and as 
for construction bills for rice mills and oil mill work, 
there have been several of these in the market recently. 

In the export market also there is a refreshing change 
from yard stock conditions. Any amount of business 
in certain lines can be booked, and especially in German 
primes and kiln-dried strips. There is good demand 
also for sawn timber for the English market, and the 
prices for all timber and export stock are being firmly 
held to the standard which has prevailed for the past 
six months. In Orange and Lake Charles several of the 
mills find it necessary to work five quarters, and some 
all night, in order to keep up with their orders for 
export and bill stuff. There is every indication that this 
demand will keep up for some time to come. 

In shingles and sash, doors and blinds there is good 
business. The shingle market is not so strong as it was 
two months ago, although bests are not readily obtain- 
able.’ As for sash, doors and blinds and mill work, the 
local factories report they are well supplied with busi- 
hess and anticipate no change from these conditions. 

Comparatively little business is being received by 
mills in this section from the northwestern territory, 
as the prices which are offered are not such as to inspire 
the sales agents of the different companies with a desire 
to enter many orders. 

i 

Carter & Sims, of Sparta, Tenn., who recently sold 
the site of their planer, have purchased several lots in 
Sparta and will begin the erection of their plant at once. 


They will put in a saw mill in connection with the 
planer. 


AT THE ORANGE MILLS. 


ORANGE, TEX., May 6.—The feature of special note in 
the lumber business at Orange during the past week 
has been the heavy movement of railroad material. The 
derangement of traffic along the railroad lines by floods 
and the delay in farm work caused by the heavy rains 
have combined to make a dull season in the yard trade. 
The export trade is in flourishing condition, with orders 
numerous and prices all right. The demand for sawn 
timber and for primes is especially urgent, and as both 
of these commodities are commanding good prices, the 
mills are booking a good many schedules, though by no 
means taking all that offer. Among the orders placed 
here during the week, one mill took a schedule of 
2,000,000 feet of sawn timber and another booked an 
order for all the sawn timber it could cut between May 1 
and September 1. 

There is still a good demand from the eastern mar- 
kets, but no new schedules hhave been accepted here this 
week, as the mills who cater especially to this trade 
desire to clean up all old contracts and make a new 
start. Notwithstanding the high rates of freight charged 
by coastwise vessels, a large amount of material has 
gone from the Orange mills through Sabine Pass to 
north Atlantic ports during the past twelve montis. 

The shipments for April, as given in detail by six of 


- the lumber concerns here, are as follows: 


Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. 


Weer MN. sc 0 a's Ca eves 915,008 
Rail shipments, rough......... 850,521 
Rail shipments, dressed........1,000,568 
———— 2,766,097 


Bancroft Lumber Co. 


Water: GIQMIOMES « 6.6 6.05 occcesne 238,064 
Rail shipments, dressed........ 378,182 
Rail shipments, rough......... 1,057,008 


- 1,673,254 
Wingate Lumber Co. 


Water shipments.............. 736,805 
Rail shipments, dressed........ 722,725 
Rail shipments, rough......... 573,501 


- 2,033,031 
Orange Lumber Co 


Water shipments...... ......- 578,080 
Rail shipments, dressed........ 620,538 
Rail shipments, rough......... 650,173 





— 1,857,791 
Alexander Gilmer. 
Water SORES «06.4 6a secoascas 297,645 
Rail shipments, rough and dressed.885,249 
——— 1,182,894 
L. Miller Lumber & Shingle Co, 


Total shipments, rough and dressed..... 1,081,163 


WO ici viknctn ds cedtiete oe 10,594,230 


The immense stock of logs in the mill booms at 
Orange is being daily augmented by fresh arrivals, 
drives from the upper Sabine, aggregating about 14,000,- 
000 feet, having arrived here within the past few days. 

The schooners Belle O’Neili and Charles L. Davenport 
have arrived at Sabine Pass to load with lumber for 
Philadelphia, both vessels under charter to the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Company. 

Two of the big mills here are now running on double 
time, the D. R. Wingate Lumber Company having put 
on a night crew this week. 

The M., K. & T. railroad has recently placed an order 
for 700,000 feet of material with mills at Orange, and 
D. B. Hussey, of St. Charles, Mo., purchasing agent for 
that road, was here Saturday arranging for shipments 
to begin. 

The Orange and Wingate lumber companies are ex- 
pecting a vessel at Sabine Pass daily to take a cargo 
of lumber to South America. They also expect to load 
a ship at Sabine Pass this month for Liverpool and will 
furnish material for the cargo of a steamship destined 
for same port. 

The Sabine Export Company cleared two vessels from 
Sabine Pass during the past week, the Swedish bark 
Edvard clearing for an English port and the Russian 
barkentine Uku clearing for a French channel port. 

W. H. Stark, secretary-treasurer of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company, left Saturday for Philadelphia, 
where he goes on a business mission for his company. 

Captain John Dibert, general manager of the Lutcher 
& Moore Cypress Lumber Company, was an Orange 
visitor during the week. He reports the cypress busi- 
ness flourishing and says their big mill at Lutcher has 
all it can possibly do. 

John F. Grant, a prominent wholesale lumber dealer 
of Galveston, and W, J. Duhig, of the Schureman-Falls 
Lumber Company, of Houston, interviewed the Orange 
lumber manufacturers during the past week. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE AND VICINITY. 


Monte, Ata., May 8.—Exports for the week ending 
May 5 amounted to 2,658,106 feet of lumber, 243,328 
cubic feet of sawn and 39,641 cubic feet of hewn tim- 
ber, in addition to about 300,000 cubic feet of hardwoods. 
This is a very creditable showing, taking into con- 
sideration the high water and other causes that naturally 
restrict business. 

Prices are very firm, despite the efforts of buyers to 
hammer them down. Following is an extract verbatim 
from a two-page letter from a presumably reputable 
house in one of the large western cities to its buyer. 
The writer saw the original letter and now has a copy 
of same in his office, minus names, and said copy will 
be read in full at the next meeting of the Export Bureau 
of Information, to show the methods used in trying to 
break a firm market. No possible blame could be 
attached to the recipient of this letter, as when a house 





sends out such a letter it is, as it were, cast out to the 
four winds, and cannot well “kick” if those winds 
assist in circulating the contents. The following is the 
extract: “Try some of them this way: Make up an 
order, or two or three orders, covering different sized 
timbers from 8 to 16 inches, and tell them it is an order 
you wish to place and it will take low prices to get it. 
Of course you can tell them that the prices were too 
high as the reason that you did not give them the order.” 

The prediction that the freight market would begin 
to decline during the months of May and June is not 
materializing, and from present indications freights 
will continue firm for some months yet. In conversa- 
tion with Fred W. Howe, of Pensacola, that gentleman 
summed up the freight market as follows: “Pitch pine 
freights continue to rule very firm, with limited offer- 
ings of tonnage. We quote £5 15s to £6 as being obtain- 
able to the United Kingdom or continent, and probably 
better could be done for prompt shipment vessels; for 
the Mediterranean £5 2s 6d to £5 10s, according to port; 
Genoa or Marseilles, £5 5s. For South American tonnage 
there is a good demand at $13.75 to $14, Buenos Ayres or 
Montevideo; Rosario, $14.75 to $15.25; for Rio there is 
little doing, the rate being about $14. Steam freights 
are somewhat firmer and prompt tonnage is fixable at 
115s to 117s 6d, pix pinus form, according to port. For 
later loading shippers’ ideas are 2s 6d to 5s less.” 

Logs are still scarce and range in price from $8 to 
$10.50 a thousand, with no immediate signs of any 
weakening in the market. 

The Midway Lumber Company, McHenry, Miss., has 
bought 3,000 acres of timber land. It contemplates 
increasing the capacity of its plant by adding additional 
machinery. 

J. D. Hand, Dolive, Ala., will put in a new battery of 
boilers immediately. 

The Sullivan Timber Company, Mobile, Ala., has pur- 
chased an entire outfit of new machinery for its new 
mill to replace the one recently destroyed by fire. Capt. 
J. W. Black expects to have the new mill in operation 
in three or four months. 

Speaking of the timber market Wm. McGee of the 
Baird Lumber Company, said that he had refused 16 
cents, owing to the belief that sawn timber will be 
quoted at 20 cents in the next six months. 

M. L. Davis, Oak Grove, Ala., has one of the finest 
mills in this section and is running on full time. Mr. 
Davis reports the interior trade quiet, owing to the 
unsettled condition of the labor market in the north. 

The Robinson Land & Lumber Company, Chicora, 
Miss., has taken advantage of the high water to put in 
new machinery, among which are a new carriage, slab 
conveyor and log deck. Mr. Robinson ‘has just returned 
from a trip through Mexico. 

The Yellow Pine Lumber Company, Yellow Pine, Ala., 
is building a dry kiln fifty feet wide, which is the largest 
one in this section. 





THE NORTH CAROLINA PINE SITUATION. 


NorFo._k, VA., May 5.—The air has been full of all 
sorts of rumors this week, calculated to lead people 
to suppose that everything had gone to the dogs. One 
day it was a bad break in prices; the next, all the mills 
were going to close down, etc. This was all wrong— 
all done for effect, but the trade is too well grounded 
to be disturbed by such nonsensical fabrications. North 
Carolina pine and its prices are unshaken, as any observ- 
ing person will quickly notice; and more than that, 
there is no evidence of weakness apparent anywhere 
along the line. Manufacturers are not going to make 
any sacrifices. It is no secret that trade has been 
somewhat backward this spring, but there are com- 
paratively light stocks of lumber on hand, which manu- 
facturers will not augment unless they see a decided 
movement of what they already have in pile. They do not 
attempt to disguise the fact that business took a quiet 
turn within the past few weeks, but they all report 
being in excellent shape to control the situation, pre- 
vent congestion of the market by overproduction and 
prevent their trade from being demoralized. 

The lumbermen of this section have been studying the 
matter of cause and effect, apparently to their profit, 
in a thorough manner, They are observing and studying 
more closely than ever before the methods and actions 
of other great lumber sections, drawing therefrom many 
useful and profitable ideas that, applied to their own 
cases, have given happy results; for example, the action 
of the spruce and hemlock men who, firmly convineed 
that their stand is a right one, will curtail output rather 
than cut or demoralize the existing prices. This of itself 
is a strong card for this section. 

Another matter that has caused strength to be infused 
in the market here is the great fire in the Ottawa lum- 
ber district, where 250,000,000 feet was removed in a 
day and no doubt 350,000,000 feet more that would have 
been manufactured this season, a large percentage of 
which would have been marketed in competition with 
North Carolina pine in the east. 

All these facts go a great way toward strengthening 
the situation here and those handling North Carolina 
pine will be badly disappointed if they are looking for 
lower prices. They will not see them, as the North 
Carolina Pine Association ‘has taken action, agreeing 
last Thursday at the regular monthly meeting to main- 
tain the present lists, reducing, if necessary, their run- 
ning time to four days in the week after May 12, rather 
than lose the ground that has cost them years of labor. 
The present prices are not excessive, which is evidenced 
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by letters from some of the most conservative element 
in the lumber trade of the east. 

D. L. Gillespie, of Pittsburg, Pa., the well known 
lumberman, was a visitor here Friday, on his way home 
after a trip among the southern mills, 





MEETING OF GULF COAST EXPORTERS. 


Mosite, Ata., May 5.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the Export Bureau of Information was held at the 
Battle house in this city May 2, with the following 
members present: 


J. D. Hand, Hand Lumber Company, Dolive, Ala. 

J. BE. North, J. E. North Lumber Company, Bond, Miss. 

P. K. Yonge, Southern States Lumber Company, Pensacola, 
Fla. 

M. L. Davis, Oak Grove, Ala. 

W. B. Wright, W. B. Wright Company, Pensacola, Fla 

J. W. Black, Sullivan Timber Company, Mobile, Ala. 

A. 8. Benn, Farnsworth Lumber Company, Scranton, Miss. 

W. T. Hieronymus, Hieronymus Bros., Mobile, Ala. 

J. L. Dantzler, L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company, 
Point, Miss. 

J. M. Armstrong, J. D. 
Ala. 

W. D. McClure, McClure & Grenameyer, Morriston, Ala. 

William McGee, Baird Lumber Company, Mobile, Ala. 


Two new firms, Hieronymous Bros., of Mobile, and 
McClure & Grenameyer, of Morriston, were added to the 
list of members. Morriston is located on the Louisville 
& Nashville railroad, about twenty-seven miles north of 
Mobile. 

The meeting was called to order at 2 p. m. by J. W. 
Black, chairman, while W. J. Kilduff acted as secre- 


Moss 


Hand Lumbtr Company, Dolive, 


tary. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. 


The consensus of opinion among those present was 
that the market was not as strong as it was sixty days 
ago, yet all of the mills were busy and the stocks were 
very small. It was claimed that freights are so high 
that they almost prohibit shipments and it was thought 
that this is the main reason why inquiries are not so 
numerous as they have been. 

Mr. Hand stated that there is an inquiry out for 
50,000,000 feet of lumber for the underground railroad 
in New York city. 

Kiln-dried saps and prime lumber were discussed; and 
while it was thought that prime should bring $20 and 
saps $14, no action was taken at this meeting. Saps 
are selling at from $12 to $15 along the coast, and it 
is the intention to get the prices of this commodity 
more uniform. 

Mr. North said that he was getting $12 at his mill 
for all the saps he could make, which was equivalent 
to $14 f. o. b. vessel, New Orleans. 

The dishonest middleman was fully discussed and 
roasted to a turn. Mr. McGee said that he had refused 
16 cents for timber; that he could not afford to cut it 
at 16 cents for the reason that he had just bought a raft 
of logs, 250 feet average, at $10. 

Mr. Wright said that 16 cents was the market on sawn 
timber at Pensacola. Mr. McGee said that he thought 
sawn timber would bring 20 cents within the next six 
months. 

The meeting adjourned to meet at the same time 
and place the first Wednesday in June. 





MEETING OF NORTH CAROLINA PINE MEN. 


As briefly recounted in a telegraphic message in the 
American Lumberman last week, the regular monthly 
meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association was 
held at the Atlantic Hotel, Norfolk, Va., on Thursday, 
May 3. The attendance was the largest that ever par- 
ticipated in one of these meetings, 

President John L. Roper presided, with C. S. Rus- 
sell as secretary. There were present: 

Capt. John L. Roper, John L. Roper Lumber Company, 
Norfolk. 

i, C. Fosburg, Cummer Company, Norfolk. 

R. 8. Cohn and C. S. Russell, Roanoke Railroad & Lum- 
ber Company, Norfolk. 

R. J. Camp, J. L. Camp and P. D, 
facturing Company, Franklin, Ta. 

J. A. Arringdale, Cape Fear Lumber Company, Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 

- "2 W. Blake, North Carolina Lumber Company, Tillery, 


Camp, Camp Manu- 


8. P. Ryland, jr., Ryland & Brooks L » . 
me 30. umber Company, 
W. W. Tunis, Tunis Lumber Company, Norfolk. 
W. F. Harrison, Greenleaf-Johnson Lumber Company, 
Baltimore. 
A. B. Cramer, Suffolk, Va. 
P. Baugham, Pungo Lumber Company, Washington, 


: J. D. Biggs, Simmons-Dennis Lumber Company, Williams- 
on, N, C. 

W. 'T. Sears, Angola Lumber Company, Wilmington, N. C. 
J. G. MeNeill and W. A. Cannon, Garysburg mieten. 
ing Company, Garrysburg, N. C. 

John W. Branning and H. C. Corwin, jr., Branning Manu- 
facturing Company, Edenton, N. C. 

R. R. Moore, Suffolk Saw Mill Company, Suffolk, Va. 

J. Sam Ww right, Butters Lumber Company, Boardman, N. C. 

G. Ww. q ruitt, G. W. Truitt & Co., Capron, Va. 

G. M. Serpell, Norfolk & Carolina railroad, Norfolk, Va. 
Frank Hitch, Frank Hiteh Lumber Company, Norfolk. 
— Piert, Piert, Neils & McCormick Company, Philadel- 

a. 

W. P. Jackson, Jackson Bros. Company, Salisbury, Md 

W. M. Whaley, Roanoke Railr « Lumber Compat 
Norfoley ve y ) tallroad & Lumber Company, 
une Atlantic Coast Lumber Company, George- 

A general discussion of the market situation took 
place, at which time an interchange of views was pre- 
sented and digested. 

From actual figures and close estimates it was ascer- 
tained that the members of the association present 
represented a monthly production of 48,000,000 feet, 
and that the unsold stock on hand amounted to only 
31,000,000 feet. It was further estimated that those 


present represented about 85 percent of the total kiln- 
dried North Carolina pine product. These figures 
showed an increase of accumulation of unsold stock of 
about 9,000,000 feet over one month ago. While the 
situation was not considered at all hazardous, in view 
of the recent temporary slump in spruce values in the 
New York market, it was deemed expedient to curtail 
the North Carolina pine output for the month to come. 
It was therefore resolved that the mills represented 
by association membership should be run but four days 
in the week for the next thirty days, thus reducing the 
output 33 1-3 percent. 

By unanimous consent the price list of March 1 was 
reaffirmed, with the exception of the item of edge box, 
which was placed at $12 a thousand. This change in 
price was more in the nature of a readjustment of 
value than cut in price, and was so made to conform 
in relative value to the price of 10-inch. 

The meeting was regarded as the best ever held by 
the association, as there was a complete unanimity of 
spirit, and every confidence was expressed in the con- 
tinued stability of the market. 

Adjournment was taken to Thursday, June 7. 





SHIPMENTS FRO JACKSONVILLE. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., May 2.—The monthly reports 
from the custom house show an enormous increase in 
Jumber shipments last month, and business men state 
that the custom house reports do not give the full figures 
by many million feet. One dealer is responsible for 
the statement that almost 4,000,000 feet is shipped 
monthly from this city by rail to Fernandina and else- 
where, and a great deal of lumber which formerly came 
to this port now goes through by rail to other ports. 
There is no way, however, to get a correct report of the 
total output of the state by rail. 

The custom house records show the output for April 
was 13,226,251 feet, 3,000,000 feet more than the pre- 
vious month. In April, 1899, the records show that 
8,340,000 feet was the output, showing an increase in 
the month’s shipments over last year of 4,886,251 feet. 

As an indication of the growing business the follow- 
ing figures of shipments for the month of April in 
past years are given: 


Feet. Feet. 
SEBO ..6:0-000n09s 008 4,667,000 ROOD o-0's's ss'eaiaienne 3,291,154 
|) eee 3,830,000 TSB nce cceccvees 2,557,780 
TBBZ wcccvcceccce 6,473,000 TBST on cc ccc ss cB, SOste 
1BBS ..cccrcceeee 5,455,210 > Ee 3,813,440 
T8B4 2... ccecvcves 2,776,015 TSSED wceccssccece 6,470,000 


In no year since the last date have the shipments 
for April been less than 7,000,000 feet and in April, 
1897, the records show that 10,0C0,000 feet was shipped. 
The advance has been steady since then and the April 
records this year are as follows: 


Pine lumber: feet CORMBTWINS 20.60 6c cc ccscvecees 12,741,251 
i. eee eee ee 224,034 
Cypress lumber; feet coastwise .........eeees% 485,000 
DOINSICS: HIVOOE COGHTWINE ...ciec cv cevervewcese 8,363,500 
OCR, TROND 0:50.56 6.8 5:6:0 096 0,950.90 440 wwe Siew ecke 36,000 





FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New Orteans, La., May 8.—The citizens of Winn 
parish are greatly exercised over the statements of 
J. F’. Lafont, a stave dealer of New Orleans, who declared 
that he had lost several hundred thousand staves owing 
to the fact that there was not enough white labor in 
the parish to get the staves out in time to load on the 
barges which had been secured by him, and that the 
negro labor which he had employed had been terrorized 
and driven off. ‘This statement was given publicity in 
all the New Orleans papers, and when the citizens of 
Winn had their attention called to it, they appointed 
a committee to look into the matter. ‘The alleged scene 
of the outrages was on Bayou Dugdemona, and thither 
the committee repaired. After the investigation the 
committee reported that it had been unable to learn 
anything definite regarding any trouble, and that if 
trouble had existed it was certain that the citizens 
of the parish had had nothing to do with it, but that it 
had originated among the laborers imported by Lafont. 
It recited the fact that Sheriff Crawford had used 
all due diligence to get at the bottom of the trouble 
with the end in view of arresting the men to blame, and 
applauded his action, adopting resolutions to the effect 
that anyone coming to Winn parish would be afforded 
due protection. 

J. W. Lampson, of the Banner Lumber Company, 
Kentwood, La., was a visitor to New Orleans ‘last week, 
stopping in the city for several days. 

John Lyon and Thomas H. Ashcroft, Liverpool lum- 
bermen, who are in the United States on an inspecting 
tour, reached New Orleans last week. ‘They will visit 
the mills in this vicinity. 

J. M. Hastings, who is interested at Nicholson, passed 
through New Orleans en route home, after a trip to look 
over his lumber interests. 

Denny & Co., of Moss Point, are putting in a 12-inch 
steam feeder in their mill. 

The Kingston Lumber Company, of Laurel, Miss., is 
operating its new planer, which, by the way, is a 
monument to the enterprise and pluck of the company. 
The old planer was burned down not so very long ago, 
and immediately work on the new planer was com- 
menced. The work was rushed straight along and fin- 
ished in an extraordinarily short space of time. Now 


the mill has installed a complete electric light plant, 
and is running night and day. 

W. H. Harbeson, vice-president of the Laurel Lumber 
Company, spent several days in New Orleans last week. 









The Laurel Lumber Company held its annual election 
last week, and the old officials were all retained in office, 

Capt. John Dibert, of the Lutcher ‘& Moore Cypress 
Lumber Company, who is now a resident of the Crescent 
City, kindly explained in detail the recent purchases in 
which he was interested around Gibson, La. “The 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company already had cypress 
holdings around Gibson,” said Captain Dibert, ‘and 
determined to get additional land. It purchased 
about 10,000 acres of land from Fritz Fandal. Its 
original holdings amounted to about 15,000 acres, 
Associated with Messrs. Stark and Brown, I bought the 
saw mill and cypress lands of Jules De Chaux. This 
property included a saw mill, two pull boats and a 
dredge boat. There were about 6,500 acres of cypress 
Jand transferred. It is our intention—indeed the work 
is already under way—to make a band mill of the De 
Chaux mill, which will have a capacity of about 50,000 
feet a day.” 

“Will the Lutcher & Moore Company put up a mill 
at Gibson?” Captain Dibert was asked. 

“Ah, that is something that has not yet been deter- 
mined.” 





THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER METROPOLIS. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 9.—Trade conditions around 
this market do not show improvement since last report. 
If there has been any change in the situation—which 
is questionable—it has been in the other direction. ‘The 
movement of lumber over the various railroads centering 
in St. Louis continues to show a decrease and it is 
now smaller than at any time this year. There is no 
complaint at the weather and such business as is merely 
affected by the weather is going forward in good vol- 
ume. Crop reports from all of the western country 
continue to be thoroughly favorable and weather condi- 
tions have not retarded the growth of either the grains 
or fruits. Wheat is in excellent shape and will be har- 
vested early. Factory activity in every line except those 
directly influenced by the building trades continues heavy 
and, as the factories are buying but little lumber, stocks 
which were being accumulated during the spring are 
being rapidly consumed. In a building line little is 
being done but it is thought that such building as had 
been planned has merely been postponed and not entirely 
given up. On the whole, there is no other view to take 
of the situation than that things would really be better 
than normal but for the labor difficulties. 

The receipts of this market during the past week 
aggregated 22,589,000 feet, which would be a loss on 
the preceding week but for increased river receipts. The 
shipments were 11,016,000 feet, a loss of more than 
3,000,000 feet when compared with the preceding week. 

The local labor troubles culminated this week in the 
complete tie-up of the entire street car service of the 
city. All efforts to run cars have resulted in violence 
and the public is either staying at home or depending 
on their ability as pedestrians. The life is taken com- 
pletely out of the local lumber trade and the already 
unsatisfactory conditions are aggravated. 

The Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is 
out today with a letter addressed to all of the manu- 
facturers of yellow pine asking for opinions as to the 
best course of action at the present time. Attention is 
called to the serious aspect of the labor troubles in the 
large cities and to the fact that the consumption of 
lumber has been reduced to such an extent that stocks 
are now accumulating in the hands of the manufacturers. 
The curtailment of output is offered as a remedy and 
the action of the Georgia mills and the contemplated 
action of the North Carolina mills in reducing their 
running time to a two-thirds basis is quoted. 

The particularly bright feature of the yellow pine sit- 
uation is the continued activity in railroad construction 
and car building. Local people making a specialty-of 
this class of business are enthusiastic over the possibili- 
ties along this line because of the reduction in iron 
and steel prices. The railroads can make tremendous 
economies in purchases at the present time and it is 
stated that enough orders from railroads have been held 
back by high prices to keep the iron and steel com- 
panies busy for some months to come. 

The hardwood people report few bright features to 
the present situation. Sales are extremely light and 
little stock is moving in any direction. Those having 
stocks at mill points are holding them back whenever 
possible and the hardwood receipts are lighter than 
they have been at any time this year. Local stocks 
are not increasing but are in as good shape as they 
have been for a long time. Dry lumber is not very plen- 
tiful and is in fairly good demand but there is little 
call for green. Prices show ljttle change since last week 
and little change is expected in the near future. Desir- 
able stock is being absorbed at the old quotations but 
there is no sale for that which is classed as undesira- 
ble because of thickness or grade. 

The most serious lumber fire that St. Louis has had 
for many years occurred in the northern part of the city 
last Saturday evening in the yards of the Hafner « 
Lothman Manufacturing Company. The fire originated 
in a large hay warehouse owned by Justin H. Joy, of 
the Joy Bros, Lumber Company, and rapidly spread 
through the cypress yard of the Hafner & Jothman 
Manufacturing Company and destroyed about 2,500,000 
feet of cypress lumber and a warehouse filled with sash, 
doors and blinds. The total loss is estimated at $300,000, 
fully covered by insurance. This company carries the 
largest stock of cypress lumber in the western country 
and had 7,000,000 feet in pile in St. Louis at the time 
of the conflagration. The factory was not injured and 
remains in operation. 
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Strikes in the Building Trades Checking Lumber Sales—Little Lumber Arriving at Lake Erie 
Ports—Strong Export Demand for Spruce—Pine Prices Stiffen by Ottawa 
Fire —Southern Investments by Eastern Lumbermem. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, May 7.—Although the lumber market 
is dull and without much incident, the conditions have 
not retrograded and it only remains for the conserva- 
tive element in trade to assert itself and prevent any 
tendency on the part of the more impetuous to run 
to extremes. The matter was presented very plainly 
by a dealer whose office is not far distant from the 
Battery. And this is what he said: 

“Jt is time that the trade understood that cutting 
prices will do no good. Only a certain amount of trade 
will be done this year. If things are to be a little 
slack because of many strikes here in the east, and 
because of the high prices prevailing for building ma- 
terials; because the retail yards are already well stocked 
and because of any impression that figures may go 
lower, I say let them be a little slack; putting prices 
of lumber lower will not benefit matters a particle. 
I think that the most convincing argument of all is 
that you can’t replace your lumber at the sources of 
supply at prices any lower than those now asked. There 
is not the slightest doubt that a large amount of build- 
ing is being held up. One of the principal reasons is 
the uncertain feeling about prices—the half-formed 
belief that by waiting lumber can be secured at lower 

rices.” 
, Building strikes are beginning to make themselves 
felt, not so much in New York as in the suburban 
towns round about. Instead of making their de- 
mands last year when a few dollars extra would not 
have been heeded by builders the carpenters have 
taken this spring as the time for making their demands. 
Builders are independent, of course, for with high 
prices prevailing they would as soon not build at all, 
and so the demands are ignored. 

The feature of the market this week is the way in 
which hemlock prices are being influenced as the result 
of the cut in prices in Philadelphia. Rumor has it 
that Williamsport manufacturers are back of the drop, 
but representatives here of the big Pennsylvania cou- 
cerns deny that they are giving in a penny’s worth on 
the base figure of $18. Still, people can be found who 
allege that they can get the stock at $17, and with 
spruce not as strong as it might be the outlook for 
the heavier lumbers is not so favorable, especially as 
many dealers claim that these two woods in particu- 
lar have been raised to a top-heavy attitude. 

There is a little tempest in a teapot over the alleged 
refusal of some dealers to pay for fractions of a foot 
on strips of North Carolina pine and hardwoods. Under 
the old arrangement anything under half a foot wasn’t 
reckoned, but everything over half a foot was paid 
for as such. There are so many strips that come in 
8, 9 or 10 inches over size that it is sometimes quite 
an item and manufacturers are protesting loudly against 
no consideration being paid for them. 

Almost $3,000 was collected by the New York Lum- 
ber Trade Association for the sufferers by the Ottawa 
fire. 

Recent visitors to the city included W. W. Robertson, 
treasurer and manager of the Pocahontas Lumber Com- 
pany, Norfolk, Va.; C. A. Rumpf, New Orleans, La.; 
Frank Rice, of the Rice & Lockwood Lumber Company, 
Springfield, Mass.; William Easton, of C. P. Easton 
& Co., Albany; Mr. Mambert, of Holland, Mambert & 
George, Buffalo; Nelson Salisbury, of Hughson & Co., 
Albany; Mr. Becker, of the Cincinnati Veneer Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O.; and W. E. Terhune, of Terhune & 
Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Theodore F. Bailey, who was formerly with Shepherd, 
Farmer & Co., is now acting for the Pocahontas Lum- 
ber Company, of Norfolk, Va. 

Guy Robertson, who represents the Hawksbury Lum- 
ber Company, of Montreal, has taken offices at 18 Broad- 
way. Canadian white pine is the company’s specialty. 

Frederick W. Cole has just returned from a business 
trip to the Adirondacks. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y., May 9.—There is as yet but little 
doing in lumber on the lakes, though considerable activ- 
ity is promised at Tonawanda soon. Buffalo is not in 
much need of lumber, especially pine. That comes 
mostly by lake, so the dealers are still holding off and 
taking but little tonnage. The rate from Duluth has 
dropped to $2.75, and some boats are chartered from 
Georgian bay as low as $1.75. The Menominee rate is 
nominally $2. Vessel owners declare that a mistake is 
made by shippers, and that they will have to pay the 
difference in the fall. A leading shipper is inclined to 
take the same view, though he is not asking for much 
tonnage, either. 

Everything ig tranquil on the lumber docks, while 
practically every other handler of freight is either on 
a strike or making demands on the shipper for some- 
thing. Even the advance in rates that is to be made in 
September is agreed on, so there ought not to be any 
hitch in the business this season. 

Seldom has so little lumber come in by the lake as 
now. Up to the end of last week the amount reported 
was less than 4,000,000. Mixer & Co., who had sold 


their stock low and the H. M. Loud’s Sons Company, 
with considerable early shipment to make east, are the 
most active. Haines & Co. have a cargo of norway on 
the way down. 

There is quite an amount of Michigan hemlock to 
come down by lake soon. McNeil & Co. have two car- 
goes on the way and there will soon be more of it. Quite 
an amount of the Pan-American hemlock comes from 
Chicago direct by rail. It is hard to understand how 
that center can set the price for us on all lumber and 
still undersell our own hemlock men, who are prac- 
tically on the spot and do not have to reship their cut. 

Buffalo did not attend the hardwood convention in 
Cincinati to any extent. M. M. Wall went, and so kept 
up his reputation as a loyal convention man, but the 
others, so far as reported, stayed at home. 

Buffalo capitalists, under the name of the Lake Tracy 
Drainage Improvement Company, are running a saw- 
mill and turning out a considerable amount of lumber, 
mainly cedar and cypress, in Florida, not far from 
DeLand. It is expected that the lumber alone will pay 
for the opening of a long ditch that is to drain a wide 
territory, including a lake or two, and bring the tract 
into navigable water connection. 

Alfred Haines, who is now the only Buffalo lumber- 
man in foreign parts, is in Paris looking at the exposi- 
tion. He will come home some time next month. 

F, W. Vedder, of the Empire Lumber Company, is 
staying at home till the Arkansas climate is out of his 
system, when he will return there for a season. The 
railroad is completed and by this time is bringing good 
oak lumber to the outer world. Preparations are on 
foot for the erection of a fourth sawmill on the com- 
pany’s tract. 

R. H. M. Hopkins, of Seatcherd & Son, is preparing 
to take a long vacation, as his steady application at 
the desk has injured his health. He has been away some 
time and will go again as soon as the route is settled 
upon. 

The Superior Lumber Company is now practically 
out of this market, as Hurd Bros. report that they have 
taken the lumber that is not sold elsewhere and have 
the yard also, having given up their former one to the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, which is to build a 
warehouse there. Manager Strong, of the Superior, 
will soon be located in the south, looking after other 
lumber interests of the company. 

KE. D. Colie is looking after the lumber business as 
well as he can this week and at the same time serving 
his country as a member of the grand jury. 

Julius Dietz, manager of the Buffalo Maple Flooring 
Company, is away on a business trip to Boston. 





QUAKER CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 8.—Dullness marks the pres- 
ent condition of the trade, spruce alone showing activity, 
and that not in any marked degree. The cause is mainly 
the strike in the building trades; not so much, however, 
on account of the stoppage of operations, as the post- 
ponement of a vast amount of work of a miscellaneous 
character which would have been proceeded with if the 
Jabor difficulties had been settled. ‘The strike is con- 
fined to the city proper and the amount of operations 
in hand is not so large as to materially affect the con- 
sumption. Outside of the city, in what may be termed 
the Philadelphia zone, there was and is a large amount 
of work projected, but the operators are waiting the 
outcome of the strike before going any further. Conse- 
quently, the demand has slackened all along the line. 

Though to the outsider there does not appear to be any 
immediate promise of a settlement of the differences be- 
tween the employers and the men, the view of the lumber 
trade is that the strike will not last much longer. The 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, who number 
about 4,000 men, are at work, having definitely refused 
to go out in support of the general movement, and this 
may make way toward a settlement. The rest of the 
trades are now fighting the brotherhood men, declaring 
them to be non-union, and have refused to work on the 
same building with them. The situation turns on the 
capacity of the strikers to hold out against their fellow 
workers on the one hand, and against the employers 
on the other. 

The Manufacturers’ Association of Woodworking 
Mills, which includes planing, and sash and door mills, 
box manufacturers and cabinet makers to the num- 
ber of thirty-seven, have absolutely refused to grant 
the demands of the men, which call for nine hours’ work 
end ten hours’ pay. The men have been getting from 
20 to 30 cents an hour, and they want to make the 
minimum wage for a common mill roustabout $2. The 
employers are not alone opposed to increasing the cost 
of manufacturing by increasing wages, but they are 
unanimously opposed to any recognition of organiza- 
tions. They have pointéd out to the men that 90 
percent of the prepared work used on this market is 
imported; that already special work costs one-third 
more here than it can be brought in for from Williams- 
port and other points, and that to grant any increase 
in wages would be to send the remaining 10 percent of 
the work out of town. While there are about 2,000 men 
in the trades interested, not more than 300 or 400 are 


organized. Nevertheless, all of the hands have quit 
work in sympathy with the unionists and the mills are 
all idle with the exception of one,’ the owner of which 
yielded for personal reasons. 

Without any question the yard men are looking for 
a break in prices before stocking up. Yard stocks are 
still fairly full and buying is only for immediate re- 
quirement. The impression prevails that the yard men 
will not come into the market as long as there seems 
to be any chance of a slumping off in values. Keen 
observers among the wholesalers expect that prices will 
ease off before the fall trade opens up and that then 
there will be a revival of business. It is very likely 
that the deficiencies of the spring will be made up by 
brisk trading toward July and August, when the labor 
troubles will have been settled and operators can gage 
the future with some degree of accuracy. 

A partial list of the lumber cargoes which arrived 
last week is as follows: 

Oak ties from the 
Maus & Co. 

About 350,000 feet of pine lumber from Savannah to 
the Keystone Yellow Pine Company. 

Cypress shingles to the number of 500,000, and 40,000 
laths from Georgetown, 8. C., to Watson, Malone & Co. 

Dimension lumber aggregating 160,000 feet from 
Jacksonville for the League Island construction work, 
Eppinger & Russell, shippers. 

Yellow pine aggregating 300,000 feet from Darien, 
Ga., for the Philadelphia & Reading, with some for 
Charles Stockham, of Camden. 

The William M. Lloyd Company received a cargo of 
yellow pine from Jacksonville by the steamer Westover 
and 400,000 feet of pine from the same port by schooner. 

About 315,000 feet of pine came to George F, Craig 
& Co. from Savannah, and 500,000 feet of lumber and 
ties from the same port for the Philadelphia railroad 
and Philadelphia and Reading railroad. 


Rappahannock river to H. H. 





NEW PHILADELPHIA ENTERPRISES. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 7.—There are several new 
lumber manufacturing enterprises about ready to be 
launched by Philadelphia lumbermen. 

The Raleigh Lumber Company, whose principal office 
is inethe Bullitt building, Philadelphia, and of which 
Logan M. Bullitt is president and Azel Ford general 
manager, has recently engaged in operating several mills 
at Crow, Piney, and Batey, W. Va., largely in hard- 
woods. The company has constructed some nineteen 
miles of railroad, which reaches the main line of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio railroad at Glade, W. Va. Last fall 
the company succeeded to the timber and saw mill 
holdings of Mr. Ford, the general manager of the com- 
pany, and it has acquired considerable other timber 
property in southern West Virginia. It is about to 
erect two new mills at nearby points, and the com- 
pany promises to become an important factor in hard- 
wood productions. 

James Strong & Co., of Philadelphia, who are well 
known in connection with the pine and hemlock trade, 
have recently acquired about 30,000 acres of oak, pine, 
chestnut, poplar and hemlock timber lands in Johnston, 
Carter and Sullivan counties, Tennessee, and are prepar- 
ing to put in a double band mill at Bristol, to which 
point the timber will be transported for sawing. It is 
estimated that the property will cut 250,000,000 feet. 
The necessary railroad and appliances to handle the log- 
ging operations are now in process of construction, and 
the contract for the saw mill is about to be let. 

A new southern white pine operation, engineered by 
Philadelphia capital, is the Empire Lumber & Mining 
Company, of which G. F. Craig, ‘the well known yellow 
pine man, is the chief mover. The timber property ae- 
quired by this company is near Bristol, Tenn., being in 
what is known as the Shady Valley district, of Johnston 
county. The company is now engaged in constructing 
twenty-five miles of railroad to join the Norfolk & West- 
ern at Abingdon, Va., and it expects by September 1 to 
have its mill in operation. The mill will be a single 
Allis double-cutting band rig. The property is estimated 
to cut 100,000,000 feet, about 80,090,000 feet of which 
is white pine of excellent quality and the remainder oak 
and poplar. In addition to this timber on the land, 
there is in the neighborhood of 50,000,000 feet of hem- 
lock, which was not included in the estimate. 





TRADE IN THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 9.—The lumber trade of this 
section has not yet attained that degree of activity 
which manufacturers and dealers have been looking for. 
Considerable stock is moving, but business is being con- 
ducted with caution. The demand is made up largely 
of small orders, big transactions being infrequent. ‘This 
is due to the maintenance of a waiting attitude on the 
part of buyers, who incline to the view that prices may 
be expected to weaken. Manufacturers, on the other 
hand, feel not less confident that the requirements of the 
trade will be heavy, and in support of this belief they 
stand on the old prices. The conflict of views naturally 
retards trading until necessity forces either the man- 
ufacturer to sell or the consumer to buy. The business 
done, therefore, is based on actual and immediate needs. 

North Carolina pine men say that with the exception 
of small joist and scantlings they experience no diffi- 
culty in placing stocks. The export trade absorbs No. 
1 and 2, edge box is in good request, and the inter- 
mediate grades take care of themselves. Nevertheless, 
the action agreed upon by the North Carolina Pine 
Association at Norfolk last week, when it was resolved 
to shut down the mills two days in the week, would 
indicate a desire to avoid heavy accumulations which 
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would have the effect of weakening the market. It was 
stated at the meeting that the stocks in sight had 
increased only about 8,000,000 feet during the previous 
month, so that the course adopted must be regarded as 
evidencing a solicitous regard for future conditions. 

The great Ottawa fire, with its enormous direct loss 
in lumber and its destruction of vast productive capac- 
ity, which must necessarily require some time to replace, 
has had a stiffening influence upon white pine and 
spruce. Cypress remains much the same, moving in 
moderate quantities at satisfactory figures. In the 
hardwoods there is a weakening all along the line. The 
condition of the roads has hitherto interfered to some 
extent with the forwarding of stocks to points of con- 
sumption; but the weather has been so favorable lately 
that heavy receipts may be looked for shortly, which 
are likely to prevent any upward movement in the price 
list. Poplar appears to be the exception. ‘This wood 
continues to command high prices and is in strong 
demand, both in the United States and on the other side 
of the Atlantic. The export situation does not warrant 
special encomiums at the present time. What with the 
high price of lumber and the advance in freight rates 
as the result of the war in South Africa, which diverted 
much tonnage from commercial channels, exporters are 
compelled to ask so much that foreign buyers hesitate 
to make contracts. Notwithstanding this circumstance, 
much lumber is going forward, the movement being 
active from the gulf ports, and stocks abroad are said 
to be quite large. 

The will of the late Richard T. Waters, senior mem- 
ber of the widely known North Carolina pine firm of 
R. T. Waters & Son, who died not long ago, has been 
probated in the Orphans’ court here. Letters testa- 
mentary were granted to Francis Kh. Waters, son of the 
decedent, who gave bond in the sum of $600,000. ‘The 
estate is bequeathed to the widow, Mrs. Hester A. 
Waters, for life or during her widowhood. After her 
death seventy-five shares of the capital stock of the 
Surry’ Lumber Company, and twenty-five shares of the 
capital stock in the Surry, Sussex & Southampton Rail- 
way Company shall go to Francis EK. Waters and the 
rest of the estate shall be divided into four parts, 
one-fourth going to each of the children. The will was 
made in 1897. The personal property of the deceased 
was valued at approximately $300,000. 

Forest fires have done much damage in western Mary- 
land and the adjoining section of West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania within the past two weeks. ‘The esti- 
mated loss on timber alone is placed at $500,000, and 
in addition much other property has been destroyed. 
Near Davis, W. Va., the lumber camps of E. C. Bufling- 
ton, stocker for the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, were fire swept on the May 2, the loss amounting 
to $8,000. The mountains along the line of the West 
Virginia Central and the Baltimore & Ohio railroads 
have been ablaze, and in some instances the ties have 
been burned from under the rails. A blaze which started 
in South mountain, near Pen-Mar, burned over 400 
acres of timber. Smoke was thrown out in such vol- 
umes that for some days the sun toward evening took 
on the appearance of a ball of fire. The smoke and the 
odor of burning wood were distinctly perceived in 
Baltimore, seventy-five miles away. 

Messrs. J. van Hall, Theophilus Tunis, Theodore 
Mottu, Lewis Dill, John L. Alcock and W. S. Price, 
comprising the committee appointed to prepare an 
exhibit for the Baltimore Lumber Exchange at the 
Paris exposition, held a meeting last Friday, at which 
it was reported that the display is almost ready for 
shipment. It consists of samples in the rough and 
dressed of all the woods which enter extensively into 
the trade, and may be expected to prove highly 


‘ instructive to visitors at the fair. The contribution of 


the exchange to the national committee’s special build- 
ing fund was forwarded. It consisted of a check for 
$1,500. Mr. Price occupied the chair in the place of 
his brother, R. W. Price, whom business prevented from 
being present. 

J. van Hall, the widely known Baltimore lumber 
exporter, with offices on Water street, this city, who 
went to Europe some time ago to arrange for space at 
the Paris exposition as the representative of the Bal- 
timore Lumber Exchange, has returned and expresses 
himself as having been profoundly impressed with the 
French enterprise. He also visited Amsterdam and 
other cities, securing much information as to export 
conditions. 





TRADE CONDITIONS AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., May 7.—The eyes of Boston lumber- 
men are rolling in their sockets as they scan the hori- 
zon, north toward the devastated pine yards of QOtta- 
wa, east toward the spruce lands, where prompt and 
effective measures have been taken to prevent a repe- 
tition of the New York fiasco of two weeks ago, south 
toward the cypress and North Carolina pine fields of 
operation, where mill men are inclined still to sit 
back in their office chairs and grandly decline orders, 
and west toward the pine lands and the home of 
quartered oak. 

The ears of all Boston lumbermen are laid close 
to the ground, too, each intent upon being the first 
to detect the signs of approaching new activity. 

Truth to tell neither eyes nor ears have yet discov- 
ered anything very sensational at the points of sup- 
ply or the sources of demand. The consumption of lum- 
ber, particularly in house building, is something less 
than was expected for this year. On the other hand, 
a nominal request for building lumber would quickly 
clean up whatever stocks there are in sight now, and 
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shove a vacant hole up to the saw, with imperative 
demands to fill it. 

While subscriptions are being taken in Boston for 
aid for the 15,000 homeless people in Ottawa, guesses 
are being made as to the probable effect of the big 
fire on the Boston market. It is said that 150,000,000 
feet of lumber was destroyed and the destruction of 
the mills means a loss of 200,000,000 feet during the 
present season. Ottawa supplies large quantities of 
pine to Boston and as these figures, if correct, portend 
a shrinkage of 350,000,000 feet, it would seem that 
the effect upon the supply and prices must be great. 

I. P. Easton, of C. P. Easton & Co., Albany, has 
spent a number of days in Boston, visiting about among 
his lumber friends and discovering many encouraging 
signs throughout the trade. His firm is an old one, 
having been established in 1847. “I. P.” has attended 
to New England for some time, and his present visit 
is the beginning of the summer campaign. 

Luck is with Lindsley Shepard, who had a large 
amount of pine lumber in Ottawa, and who fully ex- 
pected that quite a large proportion of it, if not all, 
would have been consumed in the big fire. The fact 
develops that it was untouched, however, and it is 
easy to imagine that there is a good market for what 
his good fortune has saved to him. 

C. H. Stanton, manager for the H. M. Loud’s Sons 
Company, Buffalo, has lately spent a few days in 
Boston, visiting the New England representatives of the 
company, Jones & Witherbee. He brings reports of a 
brisk demand for the company’s particular line in Buf- 
falo, which are reassuring and pleasant to hear. Among 
the hardwoods which are handled in the east by Jones 
& Witherbee are 15,000,000 feet of finest maple, in all 
thicknesses and dimensions, which will find an outlet 
in New England through this firm. 

Preparations are going on apace for the change of 
A. W. Hastings & Co. from their old office at 142 Friend 
street to the large and thoroughly suitable building 
next door. The company has bought the entire build- 
ing, and the removal will occur when the new office is 
finished. This it may be said is to be entirely done 
in Washington red cedar, a wood which the company 
has made a specialty of in doors for the past few 
years, and of which they have sold tremendous quan- 
tities in New England. 

The schooner Prince Leboo, lumber laden, from Ban- 
gor to Portland, is now aground twenty miles below 
Bangor. It is not known as yet how much of a loss 
is sustained. 

George D. Emery, the big mahogany magnate, of Chel- 
sea, has recently completed a three story and basement 
brick warehouse for the housing and handling of veneers. 
Being built especially for the purpose, and most admir- 
ably arranged, it contributes not a little to the display of 
the many fancy wood veneers produced by Mr. Emery 
On the ground floor is a suite of offices, which for beauty 
of finish, are probably not exceeded by any in the United 
States. The floor is of perfectly white hard maple, pol- 
ished to the highest degree. The main office is finished 
in quartered oak. One large private office is the chef 
d’oeuvre of artistic finish in fancy mahogany. Here in 
panels are displayed specimens of the highest class 
veneers of this celebrated wood from Honduras, Nic- 
aragua, Cuba, United States of Colombia and Africa. 
Several veneers are made from veneers coming from an 
African mahogany log, which was 224 feet in length and 
44 inches square, and which contained 2,992 feet board 
measure. It is said to have originally sold in the Eng- 
lish market for $5,000. The finish of the room is excep- 
tionally fine. The various woods displayed in the sev- 
eral rooms of this warehouse of veneers, are mahogany, 
curly walnut, curly birch, Hungarian ash, magnolia, 
prima vera, vermilion, satinwood, boxwood, ebony, tulip, 
amaranth, thuya olive, white holly, snakewood and 
cocobola. A portion of these are in sawn veneers, run- 
ning about twenty to the inch, and others are cut veneers 
running about thirty to the inch. 

In charge of this department of Mr. Emery’s business, 
which includes besides this mahogany lumber and cedar 
box lumber, W. M. McCombs is the buyer and manu- 
facturer, and Frank R. Rapp is chief salesman. 


wv 


ALONG THE PENOBSCOT. 

Bancor, ME., May 7.—.An encouraging feature has de- 
veloped in the lumber trade of this section, and it may 
prove the solution of the difficulties that beset spruce 
manufacturers on the Penobscot: ‘This encouragement 
is found in the good condition of the deal market of 
the United Kingdom, and in the prospect, or the prob- 
ability, that a large part of Bangor’s spruce logs will be 
sawed into deals for across the water instead of into 
New York stuff, for which at present there is little or no 
sale. 

The situation in New York seems not to have im- 
proved, although the agreement made by the convention 
here, if lived up to, would seem to be sufficient to pro- 
tect all concerned from sacrifices now or losses in the 
future by shipping lumber to that market. Notwith- 
standing the heavy stocks already there, lumber from 
the east continues to pour into New York, thirty-one 
cargoes of long spruce and lath having passed City 
island for that port last Saturday. Very little lumber 
is now going from Bangor, and that little, it is presumed, 
is to fill orders. One day this week a certain concern 
was offering to pay some vessels it had loaded a good 
amount of demurrage daily to remain here in Bangor 
rather than go to New York until the market had braced 
up. In view of the conditions in New York, it is cheer- 
ing to know that there are other outlets for eastern 
spruce, 

A leading manufacturer of lumber in Bangor said on 
Thursday that so long as the European deal market 
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remained in its present fairly satisfactory condition, 
there would be no need of manufacturers here sacri- 
ficing their spruce by forcing it upon New York mar- 
ket, and there is reason to believe that a considerable 
quantity of spruce will be sent to the United Kingdom 
trom Bangor this year. 

The British steamship Gladys, now on the passage 
from Licata to Bangor, with a cargo of sulphur, will be 
loaded here with deals for a British port by I. W. Ayer 
& Co. What other charters, if any, have been made 
cannot now be learned, but there is a general belief that 
the deal trade will flourish again in the port of Bangor 
this year. 

William Conners began on Thursday to make ready 
for the season’s work at the Bangor boom, although the 
rise in the river on account of the rain may delay opera- 
tions somewhat. The first drive of logs expected is the 
hemlock from Great Works stream, about the middle of 
May, and this will be followed, early in June, by the 
first Kast branch logs. 

The Dirigo mill, in Brewer, operated by Hastings & 
Strickland, started up Thursday. Several small schoon- 
ers are lying at the mill wharves waiting for cargoes, 
among them the Allandale, C. M. Gray, E. A. Whitmore 
and Helen 8. Barnes. 

The mill of the Ashland Manufacturing Company, at 
Ashland, will probably resume operations next Monday, 
after a shutdown of some weeks waiting for logs. This 
mill will produce about 28,000,000 feet of spruce this 
year, 13,000,000 feet of which will go to market by rail 
and 15,000,000 feet by rail to Bangor, thence by water 
to New York and Sound ports. 

A good many of the brook drives were hung up early 
in the week, the cold weather having stopped the melt- 
ing of the snow, but on Thursday and Friday a heavy 
rain fell all through the eastern and northern part of 
the state, and the water is now at a good pitch. 

On the Kennebec river vessels are idle at the wharves, 
there being no lumber freights. The schooners T. If, H. 
White, Paul Seavey and Nat Meader are among the ves- 
sels waiting for business. 





PITTSBURG POINTERS. 


PirrspurG, Pa., May 9.—Trade continues quiet, even 
more so than last week. Inquiries are fewer, and no 
firm is experiencing any especial activity. The existing 
labor troubles are expected to be settled soon, in fact, 
the bricklayers have already won out, and their settle- 
ment will do considerable toward settling the lumber 
situation straight. 

Prices are being maintained strongly. In_ several 
cases prices above the list have been obtained for hem- 
lock, on which there was supposed to be little shading. 

The Western Pennsylvania Planing Mill and Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association met last weck to take action 
for the adoption of a uniform retail price list. A com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a classified list and 
present it at the next meeting of the association for 
ratification. 





EASTERN NEWS NOTES. 


The Connecticut river drive this year will embrace 
about 500,000 feet of spruce logs, all to be cut into 
timber. 

The Watson-Page Lumber Company, of St. Regis Falls, 
N. Y., has sold 600,000 feet of hardwood flooring for a 
Manchester (N. H.) factory. 

Eugene Jahnke has sued H. W. Eiler & Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa., for $10,000 damages for the loss of a finger by a 
circular saw in their planing mill. 

The Connecticut State Forestry Association met at 
Hartford on Arbor Day and re-elected its former officers, 
including Miss Mary Winslow, Weatogue, corresponding 
secretary. The association has fifty members and its 
work is not confined to Connecticut. ; 

An attempt is being made in Maine to drive hardwood 
logs, first painting the ends in order to keep them from 
waterlogging and sinking. The experiment if successful 
will cause quite a revolution in hardwood lumbering 
operations in that section. 

William Jewell, of Gorham, N. H., will cut 2,200,000 
feet of spruce near Bethel, Me., this season. 


Rufus J. Virgin, of Rumford Falls, Me., has sold to 
the Berlin Mills Company all his pine stumpage near 
Bethel, comprising 1,200 acres. 

i he id 


The Keasey Pulley Company, Toledo, O., has purchased 
additional land and will treble its capacity. Its specialty 
is wood pulleys and it claims to have received the largest 
order recently that is chronicled in the history of the 
trade. This order was for 109 split pulleys 14 feet i 
diameter, with 27-inch face. Carload orders for pulleys 
are said to be quite plentiful at the present time. 


PAPA 


When the conditions are just right a forest fire cannot 
be extinguished by any agency known to man. Fortu- 
nately the various threatening elements do not oo 
coincide. With a forest country dry from long yer 
a fire once fairly started and driven by high wind bi 
leap over all barriers, natural or artificial, and pe 
efforts to extinguish it. “Fire lanes” and streams under 
such circumstances form no obstacle at all, while mile- 
wide open spaces or lakes are often leaped by the flames. 
Disastrous fires have within the last two weeks occurre 
in German government forests where the utmost bee 18 
taken to prevent and extinguish fires. Yet this oe 
not mean that precautions are valueless, for a thousan 


fires may be extinguished or controlled by them until 
the invincible combination occurs. 
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Doors and Mill Work. 


There is no change to be recorded this week in prices 
for doors and mill work, The failure of demand to 
develop the expected activity has so far prevented the 
advance that was looked for earlier in the season, while 
the high cost of white pine factory lumber ‘has proved 
sufficient to prevent a decline in the face of light trade. 
Reports from the different distributing markets are not 
particularly reassuring to those who had looked for a 
revival in business during May. There is some trade 
in all sections, but it is largely of the hand-to-mouth 
character and does not have that snap to it that was 
characteristic of the market a year ago. Several causes 
are assigned for the light business of the past month or 
so. ‘To begin with, it is now acknowledged that retailers 
bought more heavily in January than was at first re- 
ported and the stock they have since been receiving on, 
orders placed at that time has taken care of their trade 
in a large degree. Then the weather has been against 
business this spring and on top of this came the labor 
troubles in Chicago and several other cities, culminat- 
ing in numerous strikes on May 1. While these strikes 
in the building trades directly affected perhaps only a 
limited territory, the general effect was wide reaching. 
They have created uneasiness everywhere that union 
labor is employed and it has also been thought that 
there was some dangcr of the strikes extending to the 
woodworking factories. So far Minneapolis and St. 
Paul seem to be the only places where the employees 
of the factories have struck and the difficulty there was 
soon settled. But in the building trades at Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Philadel- 
phia and several other eastern cities there is still dis- 
turbance. Until these local troubles have been eradi- 
cated there is little prospect that building operations 
in the larger cities will take on any greater activity 
than they have shown this spring. The high prices for 
building material have operated to restrict speculative 
building, and in the country towns this is regarded as 
one of the chief reasons for the holding back of build- 
ings that have been contemplated. There is no denying 
the fact that a general feeling exists all over the coun- 
try that there is to be a lowering of values on building 
material. This will affect building more or less until 
such a decline takes place or until the people become 
convinced that present values are to be maintained. 





* te * 

The factory situation is not satisfactory, because 
manufacturers are being ground between the millstones 
of high prices for lumber and other material and a 
light demand for manufactured products. During the 
past month or two it is said there has been some accu- 
mulation of stock at factory points, but more recently 
the factory operators have been reducing their output 
to some extent and will undoubtedly endeavor to keep 
production within the bounds of current demand. As 
stated above, the high cost of factory lumber renders 
it almost impossible for the manufacturers to make 
lower prices on doors or other manufactured stock, and 
although the general lumber market may decline some- 
what, there scarcely seems a possibility of lower prices 
on factory plank. Not only has the supply of dry lum- 
ber been picked up, but it is said a large percentage of 
the present season’s cut has been sold in advance and 
that a shortage of the supply is likely to exist through- 
out the year. Other woods are being substituted to 
some extent for white pine, but the latter is still the 
prime favorite in regular stock and will continue to be 
so as long as an adequate supply shall be obtainable. 

ne * * 


Chicago wholesalers of doors and mill work are not 
complaining greatly over the volume of business, al- 
though all acknowledge that it is less than at this time 
a year ago. Some days there is a good run of mail 
orders, but on the whole trade is quiet and without 
notable features. Prices are well maintained on regular 
stock, but it is said that some close figuring is being 
done on estimates. The inquiry for the latter is good 
and it is expected that there will be about the usual 
amount of odd work during the summer season, espe- 
cially if the labor troubles shall be settled in the mean- 
time. 

ao * * 

The factories at Oshkosh, Wis., are experiencing the 
same conditions that have prevailed the past four weeks, 
notwithstanding that the weather lately has been all 
that could be desired. During the past week the num- 
ber of inquiries increased over the previous one, but this 
in part was due to the fact that a number of school- 
house bills were sent in for estimates, One of the Osh- 
kosh manufacturers stated this week that business had 
been holding on the balance for some time, but that he 
looked for a change very shortly and hoped it would be 
for the better. All the factories are running at present, 
but with reduced crews. 


* * * 


City business at Minneapolis, Minn., is reported a 
trifle dull this week, owing to the strike of the wood- 
workers and the fact that the market has not yet fully 
recovered from this labor trouble. Outside of the cities, 
however, business is reported very fair. The movement 
of stock goods is on the increase in the country and some 
good orders are being placed for special work. Screens 
are beginning to show more activity and are now an 
important feature of the situation. 

7 a” ” 

The demand for sash and doors in the southwest is 
dull. This is attributed to the fact that building in 
the country is light, and the farmers are holding off 


their building plans either to wait until harvest is over 
or because they think that material will be cheaper in 
the near future. The demand at Kansas City, Mo., has 
not come up to expectations during the past month, and 
the jobbers in that territory do not look for any mate- 
rial improvement during May. The Kansas City trade 
started out briskly and the mills have considerable work 


on hand. Since the strike, however, there have been 
few contracts let, and there is little figuring being done. 
The planing mill trade there will depend on the labor 
situation, and until the strikers and contractors come 
to terms the mills will receive little new local business. 
Prices have been maintained thus far and the jobbers 
hope that they may be able to hold them in line through 
the season. 
* * ” 

There is some improvement in mill work of all kinds 
in the Buffalo, N. Y., trade, though there is plenty of 
room for more of it. As a rule the box factories are 
busy, with a better outlook than was the case a month 
ago, and the local planing mills and sash and blind 
factories that are confined to home trade are feeling a 
somewhat better demand, so that the outlook is de- 
cidedly better. Still, it is felt that the trade is as 
yet in an uncertain condition, and should there be any 
unfavorable turn in general trade the improvement that 
has been noted of late would no doubt come to a stand- 
still. There is more expression now of the belief that 
there is before long to be a rush to make up for the 
holding off that has been the rule so far this year. The 
east is apparently making preparation for a large activ- 
ity in building to follow the movement of real estate 
that is certainly taking place. There can be no cer- 
tainty that the demand for lower prices in lumber will 
be granted. Then how is the east to make use of its 
purchases unless it pays the prices that are asked for 
lumber? There will have to be some adjustment of the 
price, east and west, and as the matter stands the west 
will not come down and the middle-point dealer cannot. 

* * * 


Though the sash, door and blind factories of Balti- 
more, Md., are not rushed, they experience a fair degree 
of activity and the demand for the finished product is 
of acceptable proportions. Values, of course, accord 
with the advance in the price of the raw material and 
the higher wages which employees insist upon. The 
indications are that the volume of transactions during 
the season will compare favorably with other years. 

* ” * 


The building strikes in the New Jersey towns and 
Philadelphia are not helping the demand for doors and 
mill work in the eastern territory, according to our 
New York city advices. Even with a willingness to cut 
prices in some quarters the call is not what it should be. 

* « * 


Wherever it comes from, there are a fair number of 
orders to be had at Boston, Mass., for all sorts of mill 
work. Special work is more particularly in demand 
than stock at the present time. The carload prices on 
doors are well sustained, taken as a whole. 

* * a 


The window glass market is showing a stronger ten- 
dency. Last week it was stated that the combine had 
advanced prices on the first three brackets, the advance 
being made on a deal with the National Window Glass 
Jobbers’ Association, said to involve 550,000 boxes. The 
new discounts are reported to be 85 and 10 off on first 
bracket and 85 and 15 off on second and third brackets. 
On the larger sizes the discounts remain about the same 
as those paid by the jobbers’ association for the 600,000 
boxes taken from the combine in February. Appor- 
tionment on this last sale will probably be made in 
the course of the next week. Jobbers continue to ask a 
premium on the smaller sizes and in order to supply 
the demand are cutting 10x16s into 8x10s, 10x24s into 
10x12s and 10x28s into 10x14s. On the basis of present 
discounts there is a good profit in cutting up the glass 
in this way. A report is being circulated to the effect 
that the American Window Glass Company has sold its 
output up so closely that it is now in the market for sev- 
eral hundred thousand boxes of foreign glass with which 
to tide it over the summer shutdown. Speaking of the 
present production, the Commoner and Glass Worker, 
of Pittsburg, Pa., says: “The warm weather and the 
dislike on the part of the workmen to make small sizes 
are curtailing production at a fearful rate. In the past 
few weeks production has been curtailed from 20 to 50 
perecent in most of the tank factories, and even some 
of the independents have been suffering greatly from a 
scarcity of workmen, The next two weeks are expected 
to be much worse, and each additional week from now 
until the close of the fire the condition will become 
more serious. It is thought that some of the tanks will 
hardly be able to operate up to the close. In fact, some 
are as fZood,as out now as far as production is con- 
cerned.” The feeling is general that there will be a 
shortage of the smaller sizes during the summer and 
before the plants resume fire next fall it is expected that 
there will be a further advance in prices. 





Feeding the Animals. 


A brace of novel sash and door advertisements will be 
found on page 4 of this issue of the American Lumber- 
man. They are the ads of the Williamson & Libbey Lum- 
ber Company, Oshkosh, Wis., and its allied house, the 
Fulton & Libbey Company, Minneapolis, Minn. The 
former terms its celebrated output the “Badger goods,” 
as Wisconsin, the state in which they are produced, is 
called the Badger state. Likewise, the Fulton & Libbey 
Company has long used “Gopher goods” as its trade 
mark, Minneapolis being the Gopher state. The two pic- 


tures of the badger and the gopher in the advertisements 
naturally suggest the menagerie. These animals are 
not fed on meat or grain and corn, but on orders for 
sash and doors and other mill work, and good fat ones, 
too. Everyone knows that Oshkosh was made famous 
by two things, the doors there manufactured, and Wag- 
staff. So, “our famous dowel door” and the “door that 
made Oshkosh famous” in the Williamson & Libbey 
Lumber Company’s advertisement, are most appropriate. 


The Ohio Field. 


OHIO RIVER TRADE NOTES. 


CINCINNATI, O., May 8.—So far as the sentiment of 
local members of the trade goes, the meeting here of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association was a great 
success. From a strictly pecuniary standpoint also the 
gathering was not without advantageous results, as 
some sales were made by out of town delegates. Presi- 
dent J. Watt Graham, of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Club, says the meeting was certainly a success from his 
point of view, and B. A. Kipp, who perhaps worked 
harder than any other local man for the success of the 
entire affair, is of decidedly the same opinion. Anyhow 
the local dealers are unanimous in the sentiment of 
gratitude and appreciation toward the Queen City’s 
guests on that occasion, and a desire to again entertain 
them. The local representatives of the business will be 
content with reports to be forthcoming as to hospital- 
ity, etc., as exhibited here. 

W. A. Bennett, president and president-elect of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, Mrs. Bennett, 
little Miss Bennett and B. Bramlage, of the Farmers’ 
& Traders’ National bank of Covington, Ky., left this 
morning for Hot Springs, Ark. The party will be at 
Hot Springs for the next three weeks enjoying a much- 
needed and well-deserved rest. 

W. C. Borcherding, the well known and well liked 
young lumberman, will be temporarily at the helm for 
Bennett & Witte during the absence from the city of 
Mr. Bennett. 

A. C. Kies, of Kies & Brady, Indianapolis, Ind., was 
among the trade visitors of the week. Mr. Kies reports 
business fully as good as could be expected under the 
circumstances. That there is a perceptible flagging of 
hustle in the way of boosting prices and a quite per- 
ceptible activity in the way of hustling for trade is not 
denied by Mr. Kies. However, he does not expect any- 
thing even approaching a relaxing of prices. 

The Nicola Bros. Company received another barge 
load of cottonwood from the south today, notwithstand- 
ing the very low stage of the Ohio river. 

B. A. Kipp says business is a little bit sluggish for 
the season. “Ben” is undoubtedly sincere in his prog- 
nostication. 











FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, O., May 7.—The lumber trade here for 
the past week has been much better than for any week 
for some time; that is, sales were made much easier, 
and the volume was fully up to what the dealers could 
expect under existing conditions. Quite a quantity of 
new lumber ‘was taken in and not a few sales made of 
this to be shipped direct from the docks. Prices on 
some grades have fallen off slightly, though no marked 
reductions have been recorded. Shingles have been in 
exceptionally good demand and of these some kinds are 
entirely cleaned out. The outlying country towns were 
well represented, though the buying seemed to be only 
what was wanted for immediate use. The city retail 
yards all report a much better demand for house bills 
than for any week this spring. 

Southern pine salesmen were quite plentiful in the 
market all the week and all report few and small sales. 
This it is thought is owing to the fact that house build- 
ing has but just begun and the stock of this material 
carried over winter by our dealers was quite large and 
has not yet been disposed of. 

The Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company reports its 
car trade in hemlock for April to have been good, and is 
reported to have stated: ‘We see no good reason why 
the trade for May and June in lumber of all kinds should 
not be good at home, owing to the fact that all factories 
are exceedingly busy, and that house-building seems to 
have now commenced in earnest.” 

Reports have it that F. R. Gilchrist & Co. had last 
week a satisfactory trade in maple flooring from Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. 

A summing up of conditions all along the line leads 
your correspondent to the belief that if the real facts 
could be ascertained little fault could be found as to 
April trade and for the first week of May, and that the 
dealers, as a rule, do not have the utmost confidence 
that the season’s work will be much better than the 
average. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Doyle and Scribner Rules. 


Srureis, Micu., May 8.—Editor American Lumber- 
man: What is generally considered the average percent- 
age of difference between Doyle and Scribner log scale on 
logs below 2 feet—an average lot? D. W. Warr. 

[The Scribner scale gives larger contents than the 
Doyle, on small logs ranging from 55 percent on 8-inch 
logs to 23 percent on 13-inch, 8 percent on 18-inch and 
down to 1 percent on 24-inch.—Ep1rTor.] 
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Hemlock Manufacturers Meet. 


A called meeting of the Northwestern Hemlock Manu- 
facturers’ Association was held at the St. Charles hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis., on Friday, May 4. The meeting was 
called to order at 10 o’clock in the large club room of 
the hotel by President J. T. Barber, of Kau Claire, who 
briefly reviewed the trade situation in both pine and 
hemlock. He pointed to the delay in manufacture at 
many northern mills caused by either high or low water, 
indicating that the sawing season was being retarded 
and that stocks were but moderate, all of which would 
tend to firmer prices. 

Secretary F. W. Shepard read a number of letters 
from members of the association and others, all urging 
that present prices be sustained. He said that the 
hemlock manufacturers of Wausau held a meeting re- 
cently and affirmed the existing list. This action the 
secretary had wired to the members of the Northwestern 
association, at the same time asking their views regard- 
ing the matter. Letters and telegrams received in 
response indicated the strong support of every hemlock 
manufacturer in the association. 

The president called for general remarks on the con- 
dition of the hemlock trade, upon which brief state- 
ments of the trade and outlook were made by W. A. 
Holt, of the Oconto Lumber Company, Oconto, Wis. ; 
F. P. Stone, of Mortenson & Stone, Wausau, Wis.; B. F. 
MeMillan, of B. F. MeMillan & Bro., McMillan, Wis.; 
©. K. Ellingson, of the Ellingson Lumber Company, 
Stetsonville, Wis.; W. J. Wagstaff, of Oshkosh; F. EK. 
Worden, of Oshkosh, and J. H. Reiser, of the Werheim 
Manufacturing Company, Wausau, Wis. 

The burden of these gentlemen’s remarks was that 
the list price was being cut to some extent, but that 
had been merely on account of a temporarily slow trade, 
which they thought now gave symptoms of reviving. 
They believed that by maintaining a firm attitude in 
the present condition of stocks there would be no diffi- 
culty after a week or two in maintaining the list fully. 

In order to bring the question to a vote Mr. McMillan 
moved that the present price list of the association be 
maintained until further notice. This motion was 
seconded and discussion ensued, which was participated 
in for and against by Messrs. Shepard, Reitbrock, W. D. 
Connor, Ellingson, W. A. Holt and George H. Chapman. 
It being developed in the course of the discussion that 
the sentiment was not entirely in favor of the resolution, 
Mr. MeMillan with the consent of his second withdrew it. 

Mr. MeMillan moved that a committee of five be 
appointed by the chair to draft resolutions in regard 
to the issuance of a price-list. This was seconded and 
after some discussion was carried practically unani- 
mously. 

The chair appointed the following committee: B. F. 
MeMillan. W. D. Connor, F. P. Stone, W. A. Holt and 
C. K. Ellingson. Upon motion the convention adjourned 
until 2 o’clock p. m. in order to give the committee time 
to prepare resolutions and report. 

Afternoon Session. 

The committee took a longer time to prepare its report 
than had been expected and it was therefore nearly 
3 o'clock before the session was again called to order. 

W. A. Holt read the report of the committee, which 
was as follows: 





Report of Committee. 

The general condition of business throughout 
is the best ever known in its history and 
the purchasing power of the people greater than ever 
before and all indications point to a continuance of the 
present prosperous condition of the lumber trade; and 

Whereas, The outlook for the crops was never better, 
there having been copious rains in the west and south- 
west; and 

Whereas, After careful consideration we believe’ the 
demand for lumber will be fully as great as last year; and 

Whereas, There is by careful computation a _ shortage 
of at least 500,000,000 feet of Jumber in pile in this coun- 
try as compared with two years ago; and the great fire in 
Ottawa and Hull, Canada, has taken over 400,000,000 
feet out of the market and an enormous amount of lum- 
ber will be required to rebuild the city of Hull, which 
will create a shortage in the eastern states which must 
be supplied. by lumber from other sources; and the east- 
ern states being accustomed to hemlock will draw on the 
supply of hemlock in this territory and. we are already 
getting many inquiries from that market; and 

Whereas, The cost of hemlock lumber to the manufac- 
turer by reason of the increased cost of stumpage and of 
manufacture has been 30 to 40 percent; and 

Whereas, By reason of low water in many streams a 
large quantity of logs has been hung up; and 

Whereas, The inereased amount of hemlock used in the 
manufacture of boxes and crates, where it never was 
expected to be used, has consumed a great many million 


Whereas, 
the country 


feet of lumber; and 
Whereas, We firmly believe that the present market 
will be maintained; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we recommend the absolute maintenance 
of the present price list of hemlock. 
B. IF’. McMILLAN, 
Cc. K, ELLINGSON, 
W. D. Connor, 
F. P. STONE, 
W. A. Hott, 
Committee. 


Upon motion the report of the committee was adopted 
and the meeting adjourned. 


The Price List. 
The price list which was reaffirmed is as follows: 
Official price list of the Northwestern Hemlock Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Revised January 17, 1900, reaffirmed 
May 4, 1900. Prices f. 0. b. Wausau, Wis., freight rate: 
S18 AND E. 


8 ft. 10 ft.12&1416 ft. 18 ft. 20 ft. 22 ft. 24 ft. 


eet. 
aR 900 1250 1100 1100 1850 1850 1850 1850 
Pe kerries 850 1100 1100 1100 1250 1250 1800 1850 
erie 900 1150 1100 1100 1250 1250 1800 1850 
2x10 ..... 900 1100 1100 1100 1200 1200 1850 1850 
2x12 .....1000 1250 1250 1250 1300 1300 1400 1400 
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ROUGH. 
10 ft. 12&14 16ft. 18ft. 20ft. 22ft. 24 ft. 
BEB seins 1250 1100 1100 1200 1250 13850 1350 
8x10 .....1250 1100 1100 1200 1250 1350 1350 
3x12 .....1350 1200 1200 1300 1350 1450 1500 
4-4 to 8x8.1250 1150 1150 1250 1250 1800 1350 
No. 2 piece stuff $2.00 per M less than No. 1. 
BOARDS. 
No. 1 12-inch boards, 10 feet and longer, S1S....... $14 00 
No. 1 6, 8 and 10 inch boards, 10 feet and longer, S18 13 00 
No, 2 mixed widths, lengths, boards and strips, S1S.. 1100 
No. 1 GRIIED OF DD; B Boiss cvcccvcsventcccnvwetve ped 








No. 2 shiplap or D. & M 
Cull boards and strips, mixed widths and lengths, S1S 900 
WEIGHTS FOR DELIVERY. 

Pounds. 
Timber and 8-inch plank..........ccecccsvcccseves 2,700 
Two-inch piece stuff, rough ........-sesevesevecees 2,500 
Two-inch piece stuff, SIS and E........eeeeeeeeeee 2,000 
ee PTT eee eT re eee Se ee 2,400 
OS ee re a rrr errr 2,000 
Bintan OF D, BM wc ccc ces vcsenrsvcverevaribvess 1,800 


Where stock is quoted S18 or S18 and E deduct 50 cents 
per M. if wanted rough. 
Those Present. 
J. T. Barber, North Western Lumber Company, Eau Claire, 
ve i W. Shepard, Rousseau & Shepard Company, Chelsea, 


i, A. Rousseau, Rousseau & Shepard Company, Chelsea, 


W. A. Holt, Holt Lumber Company, Oconto, Wis. 

S. M. Quaw, Quaw Lumber Company, Edgar, Wis. 

«. P. Crosby, Hawkins, Wis. . 

W. M. Gamble, Wausau Lumber Company, Wausau, Wis. 

Fred Reitbrock, Reitbrock & Halsey, Athens, Wis. 

Ben Heineman, George E. Foster Lumber Company, Mer- 
rill, Wis. 

L. W. Gibson, Medford Manufacturing Company, Medford, 
Wis. 

C. K, Ellingson, Ellingson Lumber Company, Stetsonville, 
Wis. 

W. J. Wagstaff, Oshkosh, Wis. : 

W. D. Connor, R. Connor Company, Marshfield, Wis. 

A. R. Week, John Week Lumber Company, Stevens Point, 
Wis. 

I’. E, Worden, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Joseph Lillie, Lillie Lumber Company, Talbott, Mich. 

I’. P. Stone, Mortenson & Stone, Wausau, Wis. 

J. N. Boyington, Marshfield Land & Lumber 
Marshfield, Wis. : 

J. H. Reiser, Werheim Manufacturing Company, Wausau, 


Wis. 

George H. Chapman, 
Eau Claire, Wis, 

B. . MeMillan, B. F. MeMillan & Bro., McMillan, Wis. 

J. C. Coerper, Dennis & Jackson Company, Hartford, Wis. 

0. K. Hobe, I. H, Hobe Lumber Company, Knox Mills, Wis. 

Rk. T. Doud, Doud & Sons Company, March, Wis. 

M. J. Colby, Curtis & Yale Company, Wausau, Wis. 

Notes of the Meeting. 

While Secretary Shepard was reading the replies to 
his circular and telegram of April 20, an attache of the 
hotel appeared in the room and called out the name of 
“Mr. Woodstork,” saying that he was wanted at the 
telephone. A dead calm reigned, but after a moment 
Wagstaff, of Oshkosh, arose and quietly walked out of 
the room amid the general laughter of the members. 

The members of the hemlock association are as a 
rule an extremely conservative body of men. ‘They 
realize that in times of slow trade such as now prevails 
there is apt to be some temporary sacrifice of values, 
but they do not believe that the cut and stocks on hand 
justify any such step in the hemlock market. 

A hardwood or hemlock lumbermen’s convention with- 
out B. Frank McMillan would not be a success. It was 
his good stories and jokes that kept everyone good- 
natured, and it was his business-like talks that threw 
light on many problems that the conventions had to 
deal with. If he did speak often, and each time 
announced that, like Patti, it was his farewell appear- 
ance, all were glad that it was not. 

Dennis & Jackson, of Hartford, Wis., have a saw mill 
at Moon, Wis., near Mosinee, of which Walter Burt, the 
erstwhile lumber traveling salesman, is manager. They 
are putting out about 5,000,000 feet of hemlock, hard- 
wood and pine lumber there. J, C, Coerper represented 
the firm at the meeting. 

The E. H. Hobe Lumber Company, which operates a 
saw mill at Knox Mills, Wis., near Brantwood, on the 
Soo line, and whose main office is in St. Paul, was repre- 
sented at the meeting by O. K. Hobe, brother of E. H. 
Hobe. 

Lee Gibson, manager of the Medford Manufacturing 
Company, Medford, Wis., was one of the quiet hemlock 
manufacturers present. He didn’t say much, but did a 
whole lot of thinking. 

J. N. Boyington, with the Upham Manfacturing Com- 
pany, Marshfield, Wis., represented the Marshfield Land 
& Lumber Company at the hardwood meeting. The 
Marshfield Land & Lumber Company is a rather recent 
corporation organized last fall, with Hon. W. H. Upham, 
Marshfield, president; Edgar P. Sawyer, Oshkosh, vice- 
president, and W. T. Ellsworth, Oshkosh, secretary and 
treasurer. This concern owns the large tract of pine, 
hemlock and hardwood timber lands purchased last sum- 
mer. The mill of the Upham Manufacturing Company 
will saw the lumber and the Marshfield Land & Lumber 
Company will. market the product. 

The Antigo Manufacturing Company, Antigo, Wis., 
was represented at the hardwood meeting by G. K. 
Meneely. T, D. Kellogg, of the T. D. Kellogg Manufac- 
turing Company, was another Antigo lumberman present. 

The old “Hunner boys” were there—Frank W. Shep- 
ard and Louis Rousseau, brimful of confidence in hem- 
lock lumber and shingles and “sich.” 


Company, 


North Western Lumber Company, 





HYMENEAL. 


Beebe-De Long. 


8. R. Beebe, a lumber dealer at Atchison, Kan., and 
Miss Lulu John DeLong, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, John 
DeLong, of the same place, were married April 28. 





Obituary. 


Edward Evans. 
fdward Evans, of Tonawanda, N. Y., for many years 
identified with the lake timber carrying trade, died 
May 3, aged seventy. 


—... 








-David Wright. 
At his home in Dunkirk, N. Y., David Wright died 
May 2, aged seventy-five. He was a retired lumber 
merchant of considerable prominence. 





Edwin E. Phillips. 


Kdwin E. Phillips, of Chambetlin & Phillips, lumber 
dealers at Auburn, N. Y., died May 4, aged sixty-five, 





Moses W. Lancey. 


Moses W. Lancey, a prominent lumber dealer ot 
Pembroke, Mass., was found dead May 6 in a small 
grove in the timber district. Heart failure is supposed 
to be the cause of death. He was sixty-seven years of 


age 
age. 





James Hudson. 


James Hudson, a lumberman at Kingston, Md., was 
accidentally killed May 4 by the breaking of a hawser 
while helping to erect a smokestack at his mill. He 
was forty-five years old and unmarried. 





Henry F. May. 


Henry F. May, a pioneer lumberman, and for many 
years a resident of Grand Rapids, Mich., died in the 
U. B. A. hospital in that city upon April 28, of heart 
disease, aged fifty-seven. Mr. May had spent his busi- 
ness life in the Michigan lumber districts, and though 
he had retired from active business life still maintained 
an office where he received orders for stock. He was 
among the pioneer lumbermen at Cadillac, and had 
also operated with Charles Fox at Lagonse, under the 
name of Fox & May, and later with Charles Ayer at 
L’ Anse. 


James Johnston. 


James Johnston died May 3 at the Athearn hotel, 
Oshkosh, Wis., of paralysis, aged seventy-three years. 
Mr. Johnson was for twenty-three years engaged in the 
lumber business at Oshkosh, but removed from that 
point twenty-three years ago and returned about a year 
ago, living at the Athearn hotel. He was a half-brother 
of the late George O’Hearn. He had been for thirteen 
years a resident of Chicago. 





Asa Leroy Rogers. 
Asa LeRoy Rogers, a Brooklyn lumberman, died April 
30, while on a visit at Middle Fails, N. Y., his native 
town, of pneumonia. 





William Jones. 


William Jones, a lumber merchant at Hackensack, 
N. J., died May 2 at a New York hospital, soon after 
having been taken suddenly ill upon the street. Deceased 
was sixty years of age. 





NO REASON FOR LOWER PRICES. 


MARIANNA, ARrK., May 2.—There are no stocks of dry 
lumber in this part of the country and the same could 
be said of them a year ago. This applies to the large 
mills and yards as well as the smaller. Our greatest 
trouble, together with that of other dealers of import- 
ance coming to our notice, is to get stock dry enough 
for the requirements of customers. 

The major part of our cut goes direct to manufactur- 
ers and consequently the greatest demand in our par- 
ticular instance is from this source, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of a good foreign demand for satin walnut 
and oak in various thicknesses. 

Prices have been well sustained and as long as the 
demand is as ample compared with the output as in the 
past and present, we can see no oceasion for prices to 
go off. As evidence of the healthy demand you will 
find no stock on hand at the small country mills, their 
larger brothers take all they can cut right off of their 
hands and apply it to filling their own orders. The 
latter are also forced to run overtime in order to keep 
pace with the demand on them. 

It is to be hoped that more lumber will be cut this 
year than last, for the output last year was inade- 
quate and the consequence has been an abnormal, unset- 
tled scale of prices. The country can take care of 
more lumber than was cut last year. 

Hardwood, especially oak, is bound to go higher from 
now on, for the reason that stumpage is growing 
searcer every year and the most of that remaining 
bodies of any consequence is fast falling into strong 
hands who will either hold the product commensurate 
with its value, or will hold the property on the stump 
till conditions will justify them in marketing it. We 
can point to three sales made just recently that virtually 
take over 60,000 acres of hardwood timber in this _sec- 
tion of Arkansas alone out of the market. While 
stumpage is fast growing more limited and higher, we 
can see no good reasons for lower prices. 

Inprana & ARKANSAS LuMBER & Mro. 00. 
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ALONG THE CUFIBERLAND RIVER. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 8.—Lumbermen along the 
Cumberland continue as busy as bees, orders are plenti- 
ful, prices are well maintained—oak being weak, al- 
though it is still selling at full prices—and there is but 
one complaint, a shortage in the logs from the upper 
Cumberland country. The shortage promises to be con- 
siderable, probably as much as 25 percent of the logs 
contracted for on this market being held back in the 
tributaries to the Cumberland, notably Obed’s river and 
Caney Fork. Most of the large concerns here state that 
from 20 to 30 percent of their logs are bound up in these 
streams on account of a lack of water, and will not likely 
reach market until next January, although there may be 
a rise in the summer months sufficient to float them 
down. One or two of the large concerns, however, have 
managed to get their logs out and have their full quota 
on hand. This shortage will cause a scarcity in poplar 
and will affect this market to this extent. 

The visit of Admiral Dewey to Nashville Thursday 
and Friday will be a matter of great moment and wide- 
spread interest, and as lumbermen are nothing if not 
patriotic, Nashville lumbermen are engaged on com- 
mittees actively working to give the admiral a proper 
reception. 

Among the charters granted by the secretary of state 
last week was one to the Memphis Saw Mill Company, 
Memphis; capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: Ed- 
ward E. Taenzer, Albert N. Thompson, Charles B. Paul, 
W. Schaefer and John W. McClure. 

Saturday afternoon fire broke out in the dry room of 
the handle factory of T. J. Gregory, in West Cookeville. 
Mr. Gregory’s loss is about $6,000, without any insur- 
ance. 

Last Tuesday evening the main band saw pulley of 
the Goodrich & Hiller saw mill at Fayetteville, Tenn., 
burst and wrecked the saw room. The wheel was 8 feet 
in diameter and weighed about two tons. The upper 
wheel, about a ton in weight, was also demolished, and 
machinery damaged to the extent of $2,000. About 
twenty hands were at work in the building, and on the 
yard, but no one hurt. 

A matter of general as well as trade interest is the 
action of the board of trustees of the University of the 
South, at Sewanee, Tenn. They have placed 8,000 acres 
of hardwood timber belonging to the university under 
the management of the division of forestry. An official 
of the division will mark all trees to be cut and will 
draw up the logging contracts to provide for the preser- 
vation of young growths. It is intended to make the 
forest yield a permanent annual revenue to go toward the 
support of the college. 

KE. B. Chester, a prominent hardwood manufacturer 
of Rives, Tenn., was in the city last week. 

Fifteen hundred acres of oak timber near Cypress, 
Ala., have been purchased by Burkhead & Ivy, of Hen- 
derson, Tenn. Forty or fifty hands will be employed. 
The firm will work up the hardwood in the neighbor- 
ing region. 





BUYERS AND INQUIRIES NOT SO NUMEROUS. 


CHARLESTON, Mo., May 1.—We think the stocks of 
hardwood lumber owned by manufacturers in this local- 
ity are generally very small, most of it having been sold 
as fast as made. Buyers are not so numerous as they 
were during the winter and neither are letters of 
inquiry. The varieties of lumber in best demand with 
us are plain oak and poplar. We think there will be 
considerable stock of all kinds cut this year and no 
doubt a heavy increase in gum over last year. Hickory 
is also in fair demand by the carriage concerns. We 
expect buyers to try to buy for a little less money than 
they have been paying, but think the manufacturers 
will hold for about the same prices. 

Nortu & STINE. 
MY YYwyaea 


WASTE IN STAVE MAKING. 


Norwatk, 0., May 5.—If you have an extra copy or 
two of your issue of March 3, I wish you would send 
them to me. I wish to use your editorial article in that 
issue on the waste of working oak timber into staves. A 
year ago I put in a fine band saw mill on a tract of 3,000 
acres of finely timbered oak land, which I purchased on 
the Tutwiler & Moorehead branch of the Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley railway.in Mississippi. Officials of the 
Illinois Central railway promised me the lowest and best 
rates they could give any one. I can find no fault with 
their treatment of me on eastern shipments, but to New 
Orleans for export they make a rate on staves from 
Whitney, Miss. (my station), of 12 cents while they 
charge me 143 cents on lumber. I wish to show them 
not only their injustice, but their folly in this discrim- 
mation in favor of staves. Your article stated in sub- 
stance that twice as many carloads of freight were made 
for the railroads to transport from the same aereage of 
timber where it was cut into lumber than if the same 
timber were to be cut into staves. This is well within 
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the truth, for stave men do not work up on an average 
more than half of the tree, leaving the balance in the 
woods to decay. Again, stave men only take the picked 
trees and the remainder are not sufficiently attractive to 
get the mill to bother with them as a separate issue; 
but if the mill man had the best as well as the common 
trees he would work both up together. 
CALVIN WHITNEY. 


AN INCREASED NUMBER OF SAW MILLS. 


Essex, Mo., May 2.—We are not saw mill men, but 
handle a little hardwood lumber at times. There is 
more oak stock to be had here now than there was a 
year ago, but this increase is mostly the result of an 
increase in the number of small mills in the country. 
We think that there is more common stock in sight 
than a year ago and perhaps more firsts and seconds, 
but not a great deal more. The market has been = 
enough to sell on for quite a while and there has been 
no good reason for holding and hence the stocks are 
not large. It seems that our people have good trade 
for all grades and we are not able to discern any dif- 
ference in the demand for different stocks. We sell all 
we have and could sell more. 

A. J. Mattuews & Co. 








STOCKS FIFTY PERCENT LARGER. 


CENTRAL Crry, Ky., May 8.—The stocks of hardwood 
lumber in our section are about 50 percent larger than 
they were a year ago, with prices not so good. We are 
looking forward to a good year but nothing like so good 
as last year. The only hardwood stocks in this territory 
are poplar and oak. Hiram Brow & Co. 





HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Lawrence & Wiggin, of Boston, Mass., recently trans- 
ferred a bargeload of ash lumber at Cincinnati for 
reshipment to Boston via the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, 
having brought the lumber by barge up the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers. 

A giant elm was recently brought into Manistee, Mich., 
by rail. The trunk forked at quite a hight from the 
ground and logs were cut from the forks as well as from 
the main stem. The butt cut was 9 feet in diameter and 
the log scale was 11,000 feet. 


Charles A. Sands, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has pur- 
chased 12,000 acres of hardwood timber land in Alger 
county, Michigan, accessible to both rail and water ship- 
ment, and said to be one of the best tracts in the upper 
peninsula. The purchase was made from D. J. Ransom, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., the reported consideration being 
$20,000. All the hardwoods not suitable for manufacture 
will be converted into charcoal and chemical products. 


E. LL. Reed, the Anoka (Minn.) lumberman, and his 
son Arthur left last week for a trip to Europe, with the 
American Forestry Association. Mr. Reed, who is an 
extensive owner of pine lands, was one of the first 
lumbermen of Minnesota to interest himself in forestry, 
with a view to perpetuating the pine forests, and his 
son has decided to make the, study of forestry a pro- 
fession. 

William H. White, head of the enterprising firm of 
W. H. White & Co., Boyne City, Mich., visited Chicago 
on Tuesday last on his way home from the meeting at 
Cincinnati. Mr. White reports good trade prospects in 
all lines of Michigan hardwoods, as well as in hemlock, 
of which he is a ‘heavy producer. 





Frank Gougar, formerly of New Lenox, III., has finally 
located in tall timber. Mr. Gougar went to the state of 
Washington recently and the result was the formation 
of the Gougar Lumber Company, with one mill and the 
main office at Centralia and an additional mill at Fran- 
cis, on the South Bend branch of the Northern Pacific 
railroad. Associated with Mr. Gougar in this enterprise 
is George E. Atkinson, for many years superintendent 
of the oid Tacoma mill at Tacoma, Wash. The company 
hought the mill formerly owned and operated by the 
A. C. Shaw Lumber Company at Centralia. This mill 
will be remodeled and the capacity increased to 5° 
feet a day. The product will be worked to car siding, 
flooring, ship decking and in short all of the various 
things to which fir is adapted. The mill at Francis will 
also be materially improved, increasing its capacity to 
40,000 feet a day, but the product of this mill will be 
large timbers. The company is so located as to be able 
to secure the choicest of Washington timber, as may be 
indicated by two recent shipments, both to New York 
city. One consisted of eleven spars 70 feet long and the 
other of eight spars 120 feet long. 





The National Association of Credit Men will convene 
in Milwaukee, June 12-14. This is an association of the 
credit men of various mercantile lines, in which the 
lumber business is perhaps not strongly represented, 
though there is much that could be learned in the matter 
of credits through the work of this association. A very 
interesting and businesslike program has been announced, 
including a report from a “business literature” commit- 
tee, which doubtless has under consideration the 
important matter of making the mails a more effective 
business-getter; an address on “Business Morality,” by 
a Boston gentleman; report of a committee on the 
improvement of mercantile agency service; of a commit- 
{ee on credit department methods, and of a committee on 
investigation and prosecution, the names of these com- 
mittees being suggestive of their functions. The name 
of B. T. Lenzarder, of the E. P. Allis Company, is noticed 
upon one of the local committees of arrangements, 
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As we went to press telegraphic advices were received 
that shingle manufacturers of the Pacific northwest on 
Wednesday agreed to shut down their mills for three 
weeks and that lumber mills have agreed to curtail 
their shingle output one-half. It is believed that this 
will firm up the red cedar shingle market, which has 
been weak and uncertain. 


D. R. Littlefield has been engaged to represent the U. 
N. Roberts Company, of Davenport, Ia., in Illinois ter- 
ritory. 

The Lumberman enjoyed a visit from C. C. Warren, 
of the Laurel Lumber Company, Laurel, Miss., on Mon- 
day of this week. 


Lewis H. Dodge is a recent addition to the road forces 
of the True & True Company. He will cover a portion 
of the Illinois territory. 


WiMard Case, the prominent wholesale cedar man of 
St. Joseph, Mo., has been spending some time in Ala- 
bama in the interest of his business. 


J. F. Gould returned to Chicago the first of the week 
from a two months’ European trip in the interests of 
the lumber department of Hately Bros., Chicago. 


Fred C. Denkmann, of Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann, 
Rock Island, Ill., says that lumber stocks at the begin- 
ning of the sawing season were less than in 1893, when 
it was thought the bottom as to low stocks had been 
reached. 

John R. Wisdom, of the Gem City Saw Mill Company, 
Quincy, Ill., said that he went into winter quarters with 
a fairly good stock; and having started sawing early 
was in position to fill orders promptly and had been 
doing a large business. 

Frank C. Bury, of Bury & Noble, wholesale lumber 
dealers, Detroit, Mich., accompanied by James Redmond, 
of the same firm, were in Chicago this week and called 
upon the Lumberman. Mr. Bury is making a trip into 
Wisconsin for the purpose of picking up certain stock 
of which his firm is in need. 

J. W. Wedding, for several years past southern buy- 
ing repres;ntative of the Chicago yellow pine and hard- 
wood firm of Crandall & Leavitt, has resigned his posi- 
tion to make a trip to Europe for the purpose of visiting 
his parents, who reside in Norway. Mr. Wedding is 
accompanied by his wife and will be absent several 
months. 

W. L. Martin, of the inspecting and shipping firm of 
Martin & Silliman, Cheboygan, Mich., was in the city 
on Monday last. Mr. Martin says that his firm has sold 
practically all the hemlock in its hands, and has made 
also some good sales of pine and other woods. Mr. Mar- 
tin is quite hopeful over the outlook for hemlock this 
season. 

A. B. Baxter, of A. B. Baxter & Co., lumber dealers 
at 605 Tacoma building, this city, has the sympathy of 
his many friends in the trade in the loss of his daughter, 
Hazel, who died in this city on Sunday evening last, at 
the age of thirteen years. Funeral services were held 
at Mr. Baxter’s former home, Rochelle, Tll., on Wednes- 
day of this week. 

Harris & Cole Bros., Cedar Falls, Ia., manufacture 
a class of goods that it would seem are in demand 
wherever building is done. When a Lumberman rep- 
resentative was there recently he learned that the com- 
pany was at that time shipping a carload of square 
turned work to South Africa; “and, by the way,” said 
Elmer Harris, “we know that this came from our adver- 
tisement in the American Lumberman.” 

W. R. Chester, of W. R. Chester & Co., wholesale lum- 
her commission merchants of Boston, Mass., called on 
the Lumberman Thursday on his way home after a sev- 
eral months’ absence on the Pacific coast. He was already 
looking for late information as to the eastern lumber 
situation, but reported that the coast people, particularly 
in California, were extremely busy, making heavy ship- 
ments and obtaining, on the whole, good prices. 

William L. Roach, manager of the Muscatine Sash 
& Door Company, Muscatine, Ia., is the happy possessor 
of one of the finest libraries owned by a non-professional 
man in this country. There is no rubbish in it and 
its extent may be said to include practically everything 
of value. Mr. Roach is a lover of fine bindings and 
good letter press work and has gratified his taste in 
these lines to an unusual extent for a business man. 

F. J. Moss, of the Huttig-Moss Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, Mo., has been engaged recently in the 
manufacture of real estate as well as sash, doors and 
blinds. His plant, be it known, is located on the bank 
of the Missouri river and the real estate is manufactured 
by feeding soil to the ravenous Missouri. Mr. Moss is 
increasing his floor space by converting into a building 
the alley way which formerly extended between the ware- 
house and office and the factories. 

Walter Shoemaker, of Walter Shoemaker & Co., whole- 
sale lumber dealers at No. 1300 Fisher building, this 
city, is spending a week or two at the Gaylord Club, an 
organization of prominent Chicago amateur sportsmen, 
which owns extensive hunting and fishing grounds near 
Dunbar, Wis. Mr. Shoemaker is an enthusiastic angler 
as well as marksman and takes an annual recreation at 
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about this season of the year among the lakes and trout 
streams of northern Wisconsin. 

Henry Sondheimer, of E. Sondheimer & Co., hardwood 
dealers of this city, returned on Saturday last from a 
trip of several weeks’ duration through the east in the 
interests of his firm. Mr. Sondheimer spent a good deal 
of his time in Washington, Baltimore and New York, 
and says that the hardwood trade in those cities at the 
present time is rather quiet. However, he brought back 
a few good-sized orders which will help to make ship- 
ments active during the temporary dull season, 


C. C. Yawkey, general manager of the Yawkey Lum- 
ber Company, of Hazelhurst, Wis., accompanied by his 
wife and daughter, passed through Chicago last Satur- 
day on his return from an outing trip to the south, 
during which he visited various points of interest in 
Florida and Louisiana. His last stop was at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., where he took the famous ride over Look- 
out mountain and along Missionary ridge. He said he 
had a delightful time, though somewhat discommoded 
by the floods along the gulf coast. 


George 8. Stuart, who has formerly been connected with 
the Chicago & Northwestern railroad, has been appointed 
contracting agent of the Central States Dispatch. In his 
new capacity, Mr, Stuart will look after the lumber 
district of this city, and will make the acquaintance of 
the lumbermen, to whom he will come well recommended. 
The offices of the Central States Dispatch, by the way, 
which are now at 218 La Salle street, on June 1 will be 
removed to the new Merchants Loan & Trust Company 
building, at the corner of Clark and Adams streets. 


Benjamin Caryl, of Meridian, Miss., is visiting in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Caryl recently resigned a responsible position 
with the Capital Lumber Company, of Meridian, to 
accept the management of the erection and operation of 
the new large planing mill now under way at Meridian 
for the Crescent Yellow Pine Lumber Company, of the 
New York Life building, this city. Work on the mill is 
being pushed rapidly and it is hoped by the members of 
the company to have it in operation by August 1. Mr. 
Caryl, by the way, is a brother of A. H. Caryl, a well 
known Chicago lumberman. 


Col. Moses Dillon, the well known and popular lum- 
berman of Sterling, Ill., has recently been nominated as 
a member of the state board of equalization on the 
republican - ticket. Col. Dillon’s popularity was well 
evidenced in his home town by a serenade tendered him 
by the Young Men’s Republican Club, of Sterling, who 
repaired to his residence in force on Friday evening of 
last week headed by the Sixth Regiment band. In 
response to an address of congratulation by O. E. Child, 
expressive of the sentiment of the citizens of Sterling, 
Col. Dillon made a neat speech of thanks, which was 
enthusiastically received, 


C. W. Croty, who resigned his position as salesman 
for Radford Bros. & Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., this spring in 
order to embark in business on his own account, has 
returned from a six weeks’ trip to the Pacific coast, and 
is now at his home at Tomah, Wis. Mr. Croty says the 
only business he accomplished on the Pacific coast was 
to purchase a tract of 12,000,000 feet of standing fir and 
cedar timber, which he will hold as an investment. How- 
ever, this was pretty good for a starter. As to his 
future movements he is somewhat undecided, but his 
many friends in the lumber trade hope that he will con- 
clude to again embark in the lumber business in this 
section, 


A private meeting of the Maple Flooring Manufac- 
turers’ Association was held in Chicago on Thursday 
of this week, with a practically complete attendance. 
It was given out that a review of the situation showed 
the maple flooring trade to be in good condition—very 
much better than many other lumber lines. The export 
demand is particularly good. No change in prices was 
deemed advisable and the lists of October last were reaf- 
firmed without change. It was stated further that these 
lists are bona fide ones, and not merely for appearance’s 
sake. The attendance represented the membership in 
Wisconsin, Tlinois, Michigan and New York _ state. 
President W. D. Young, of Bay City, Mich., occupied 
the chair, and William M. Dwight, of Detroit, acted as 
secretary in the absence of Secretary John E. Williams. 


Walter Mansfield, who has charge of the northern 
business, office and wholesale hardwood yard at Menom- 
inee, Mich., of Sanford & Treadway, of New Haven, 
Conn., spent last Saturday and Sunday in Chicago, get- 
ting next to the hardwood consuming market. Mr. 
Mansfield is a native of New Haven, but has been 
located at Menominee the past three years for E. H. 
English & Co., and their successors, Sanford & Treadway, 
and has built up a large wholesale hardwood business 
in the north for this firm. Mr. Mansfield expressed con- 
siderable confidence in the future of the hardwood lumber 
market. He says he is finding a ready sale for what 
lumber he wants to market and at firm prices, and with 
perhaps one or two exceptions, sees no reason why 
there should be any weakening in hardwood lumber in 
the near future. He returned to Menominee Sunday 
night. 

Fred Willmarth, one of the well known and old estab- 
lished lumbermen of Pittsburg, Pa., called on the Ameri- 
can Lumberman on Tuesday last. Mr. Willmarth was 
in Chicago for the purpose of completing arrangements 
with the American Lumber Company, of Chicago and 
Ashland, Wis., for handling that company’s stock in 
western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio, which he con- 
templates pushing vigorously in that territory. Mr. 
. Willmarth does a regular wholesale and commission 
lumber business, making a specialty heretofore of hem- 
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ock and yellow pine, but he also handles considerable 
hardwood and henceforth will devote more attention to 
the white pine department of his business. He has 
offices at 65 and 66 Schmidt building, Pittsburg, and 
has associated with him his sons, Dana R. and Richard, 
the latter having been until recently southern buyer 
for the American Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 
Mr. Willmarth reports having had a most successful 
trade year, having handled something like 30,000,000 
feet of lumber, the greater proportion of which was on 
commission, and the balance at wholesale. He says that 
the prospects for a good trade in the Smoky City this 
year are encouraging, though it may not be up to the 
record made in 1899. 


John Lyon, a well known Liverpool lumber broker, and 
Thomas H. Ashcroft, also engaged in like manner in Liv- 
erpool, are visitors to this side of the water. Mr. Lyon’s 
visit was intended to take in quite a circle of export mills 
in his search for suitable export products, but an unfor- 
tunate accident upon the steamer caused him to slip and 
break his ankle, and consequently he spent the first 
twelve days of America in a New York hospital, after 
which they turned him out with a plaster of paris cast 
encircling the injured member. Mr, Lyon expects to 
accomplish a great deal while over here, in spite of this 
impediment to travel. Mr. Ashcroft is looking more espe- 
cially for hardwoods and for carved woods, in which Liv- 
erpool is working up quite a trade, both for the English 
market and for export to other countries. 

William L, Burton, a prominent New Orleans Jumber- 
man, founder of the Burton Lumber Company, of Baton 
Rouge, and formerly part owner in the Ruddock cypress 
plant at Ruddock, has for nearly a year abandoned busi- 
ness cares and has been traveling with his wife and son 
in Europe. Mr. Burton has returned to America, leaving 
his wife and son in Italy; he expects to be upon this side 
of the water for some time and will then return to join 
his family. The greater part of the past year has been 
spent in Egypt and in Russia. Mr. Burton is consider- 
ably heavier as a result of his European trip and has the 
appearance of a man who has not been pulled down by 
business cares for a long time. This was Mr. Burton’s 
fourth extended foreign trip, and he says, in his charac- 
teristic way, that the more he sees of Europe the better 
he likes America, 


Col. C. W. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, who recently came to St. Paul, Minn., 
in order to hold a conference with Senator Addison G. 
Foster regarding the rearrangement of the company’s 
plans necessitated by the death of Percy D. Norton, has 
announced the changes which have been decided upon. 
Capt. E. G, Griggs, at present superintendent of the man- 
ufacturing and milling department, will be made manager 
of the selling and office department. He will be succeeded 
in his former position by L. B. Roice, at present president 
of the First National bank at Fort Atkinson, Wis. John 
Hewitt, son of Henry Hewitt, jr., treasurer of the mill 
company, will attend to the work of signing the mill 
checks, in itself a heavy portion of the late Mr, Norton’s 
work, and will probably be given the title of assistant 
treasurer. Further changes will be made which have not 
yet been fully determined upon. 





Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


Hoo-Hoo at Cincinnati. 


At the Burnet house in Cincinnati, on May 3, a suc- 
cessful concatenation was held with twenty-four ini- 
tiates and with many of the most prominent officers of 
the order occupying the posts of honor. The list of 
officers was as follows: 


Snark—N. A. Gladding, Indianapolis, Past Snark of the 
Universe. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—W. PB. Barns, of St. Louis, House of 
Ancients. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—Cliff 8S. Walker, Cincinnati, Past Su- 
preme Junior Hoo-Hoo. 

Scrivenoter—James H. Baird, Nashville, Tenn., Supreme 
Scrivenoter. 

Custocatian—B. F. Dulweber, Cincinnati. 

Arcanoper—J. H. Doppes, Cincinnati. 

Jabberwock—S. B. Stanberry, Toledo. 

Gurdon—wW. S8. Klein, Cincinnati. 


The initiates were as follows: 


Oliver Perry Hurd, Nicola Bros. Company, Cincinnati. 

Clarence Chase Hewitt, C. C. Hewitt & Co., Cincinnatt. 

Harry Bolinger Curtin, Pardee-Curtin Lumber Company, 
Sutton, W. Va. ; 

Huntington Dust Fitch, Erie railway, Columbus. 

William Export Pearson, Cincinnati Northern railway, 
Cincinnati. 

Charles Herbert Carr, New York city. 
e nes Francis Shiels, Charles F. Shiels & Co., Cincin- 
ati. 

Frank Joseph Buttman, EB. D. Albro Company, Cincinnati. 

Richard Russell Stone, Frank B. Stone, Chicago. 

Frederick Wilbur Mowbray, C. Crane & Co., Cincinnati. 

Oscar Pap Gladden, Gladden Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

Thomas Dog McDougall, EB. D. Albro Company, Cincinnatt. 

Harry Veneer Sturtz, B. D. Albro Company, Cincinnati. 

Harry Hardwood Donnelly, Fincastle Saw Mill Company, 
Fincastle, O. 

Charles Irwin Bacon, Fincastle Saw Mill Company, Fin- 
castle, O. 

Oliver Ennis Ruggles, Pere Marquette railway, Chicago. 

Harry Bugene Christian, Christian Bros., Junction City, 





y. 
Charles William Kiesel, John Dulweber & Co., Cincinnati. 
Burton Warren Stadden, Lumbermen’s Credit Association, 


hicago. 

William Dred DuhImeter, Duhlmeter Bros., Cincinnati. 

Albert Spencer Bliss, American Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
‘ MY 3 > Henry Wells, Daniels & Collin Company, Charles- 
on, W. Va. 
‘ Kaeniins Elliott James, James Lumber Company, Charles- 
on, W. Va. 

George Edward Hentz, C. F. Whisler, Hillsboro, O, 


The following are the Hoo-Hoo names of those in 
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attendance at the concatenation: 


1, 3, 47, 90, 145, 195, 211, 408, 733, 737, 738, 923, 
929, 1087, 1074, 1351, 1371, 1414, 1861, 2286, 2353, « 


2373, 
2584, 2660, 2720, 2739, 2841, 3201, 3313, 3314, 3569, 3576) 
3655, 3709, 4011, 4473, 4555, 4585, 4587, 4839, 5189, 5319, 
63387, 5444, 5603, 5776, 5820, 5962, 5964, 5965, 6277, 6533) 
6552, 6563, 6869, 6884, 7197, 7204, 7239, 7281, 7282, 7283, 


7284, 7287, 7288, 7289, 7290. 

H. C. Shreve, Vicegerent Snark for southern Ohio, 
deserves a great deal of credit for the way the con- 
catenation was worked up, and received material assist- 
ance in this direction from E. W. Oesper, jr., B. F. 
Dulweber and J. H. Doppes, while H. M. Nixon, of 
Chicago, turned in several applications of lively kit- 
tens. 





Concatenation at Jackson, Miss., [ay 4. 


A concatenation of Hoo-Hoo was held in Jackson, 
Miss., Friday evening, May 4, at Knights of Pythias hall, 
and eight purblind kittens were led into the paths of 
light after the regulation method, the following offi- 
ciating: 

Snark, R. H. Barrett. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo, W. 8S. Phillips. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo, D. J. Batchelder. 

Scrivenoter, W. G. Harlow. 

Bojum, William A, Price. 

Jabberwock, 1. B. Curtiss. 

Arcanoper, I’. 8. Council 

Custocatian, BE. A, Hill. 

Gurdon, E. H. Easterling. Dulas 

Those who were led to the sacrificial altar were: 

Andrew Jackson Alexander, Canton, Miss. 

David William Evans, Capital Lumber Company, Jack- 
son, Miss. 

George Wooden Banks, Banks Lumber Company, Her- 
nando, Miss. 

Thomas Read Winfield, Cole Manufacturing Company, 
Memphis, Tenn, 

Rough Timber Gayden, Winona, Miss. ; 

Robert Nothing Barrick, Philibert & Johanning Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Frank Read Adams, Adams Lumber Company, Morton, 
Miss. 

Benjamin Archer Tucker, Tucker & Gabbert, Senatobia, 
Miss. 

After the ceremonies there was a general rush to catch 

late trains by the belated members who were due at 


home or thought they were in the morning. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


In some respects general conditions have improved 
slightly this week. It is evident that persistent effort is 
being made on the part of many buyers to pound down 
prices and in some degree this effort has been successful. 
But such a result is not to be wondered at; the surpris- 
ing thing is that under existing conditions prices have 
held as well as they have. Were it not for the fact that 
surplus stocks were fully absorbed last year the market 
might now be suffering from an oversupply in all lines. 
As it is, prices have weakened on some things, but there 
has not been as yet what might be called a general break. 
Unfavorable weather conditions, high prices, labor 
troubles, floods in the south and southwest and the 
approaching presidential campaign have all combined to 
make buyers cautious. As a result expectations for the 
spring trade were not realized. And yet it is doubtful if 
the consumption of lumber so far this year has been 
much if any below normal. When comparison is made 
at all it is with the active trade of last spring and not 
with an average for a series of years past. Buying is 
confined almost entirely to immediate requirements and 
thus the market does not possess that buoyancy which is 
usually characteristic of the spring months. The pres- 
ent week has witnessed some revival of demand for yard 
stock, but it is evident that the feeling of uncertainty in 
regard to the future has not been dissipated. Until there 
shall be a marked improvement in the requirement for 
building purposes—and that will'not occur until the 
existing labor troubles are settled—little change in the 
buying policy of the retail dealers in the cities can be 
looked for. Now that the early spring work on the farm 
is about completed there may be a better demand from 
the country, but our reports from retail dealers do not 
indicate that they are looking for much business before 
fall, if at all this year. 


* * * 








The movement of lumber from northern mill points by 
lake since the opening of navigation ig indicative of the 
conservative feeling which prevails at large distributing 
centers. Even among wholsalers who have stocks in pile 
at mill points there is no evidence of desire to rush the 
lumber forward. While lake freights from Lake Supe- 
rior to Chicago and the east opened $1 a thousand lower 
than they closed last fall the light movement has already 
resulted in a weakening of this price, and it is now 
claimed that charters could be made from 25 to 50 cents 
less than the opening figure. This means a correspond- 
ing reduction in the cost of lumber delivered at lake dis- 
tributing points, with prices at the mills on the same 
basis that they were last fall. But it is claimed that mill 
prices during the winter were advanced fully as much 
as the decline in freights amounts to, so that the whole- 
sale dealers cannot see where they are any better off. 
This spring mill prices have eased off a little on some 
items, but the big Ottawa fire a couple of weeks ago, the 
forest fires in northern Wisconsin and Minnesota and 
the low water in the streams of these states, which 1s 
delaying the log drives, have tended to offset apparent 
lack of interest on the part of buyers. It does not appear 
that mill men are willing to make concessions in order 
to push sales of stock to be cut this season; at any rate 
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there have not been large transactions of late to indieate 


desire. 
such a ‘i P ‘ 


At the interior mills in Wisconsin and Minnesota and 
at Minneapolis a slightly better movement of yard stock 
to the country is reported. From the Minneapolis dis- 
trict the traveling men have been on the road since the 
first of the month and as a rule are sending in good 
reports. Retailers in the west and northwest are not 
stocking up, but they are buying a little from time to 
time to keep their stocks in good assortment. The farm- 
ers have been busy up to the present week, but now that 
corn planting is about over retailers are receiving a fair 
number of inquiries which leads many of them to antici- 
pate at least a normal business through the summer. 
The labor troubles in Chicago and other cities are now 
regarded as the principal drawback. With these out of 
the way it is believed trade would speedily improve. 
Prices are not as strong as they were last fall, but there 
is no disposition to make a general cut. Such conces- 
sions as are offered apply principaly to piece stuff. 
Stocks at the mills are light, and as there is prospect 
of the logs being delayed in getting down this spring 
manufacturers are not worried because they see consider- 
able of the new cut going into pile while orders are not 
as numerous as they could wish for. 

* * ” 

As reported elsewhere in this issue of the Lumber- 
man, the Wisconsin hemlock manufacturers met in Mil- 
waukee a week ago and reaffirmed former prices. Just 
now the demand is somewhat quiet, and it is acknowl- 
edged that there has been some shading of prices, but 
the concensus of opinion among manufacturers present 
at the Milwaukee meeting was that cutting prices would 
not stimulate demand and that prospects for the future 
justified the maintaining of the former list. 


* * * 


Eastern wholesalers are beginning to see some hope 
of a revival in the building demand of that section. 
In several of the eastern cities real estate is moving 
quite freely, and in many places it is stated that a 
vacant house is a scarce article. ‘The principal hope 
for a revival of building is based, however, on lower 
prices for hemlock and spruce. Both these woods have 
been considered entirely too high and as they are the 
principal building woods in the east the tendency has 
been to postpone operations until a decline shall take 
place. Prices on western lumber do not cut much figure 
in the east, so far as building woods are concerned, but 
it is evident that there must be some further adjustment 
of values, either by the advancing of prices at retail 
or the lowering of wholesale prices, before there is an 
active movement of western stock in that section. 
Wholesalers at Buffalo, Tonawanda, Albany, etc., are 
evidently not going to sacrifice their present supply 
until they can be assured that the stock can be replaced 
without loss. Thus the situation takes on somewhat 
the character of a deadlock for the present. The decline 
in spruce and hemlock above referred to has not been a 
heavy one, but is regarded as suflicient to stimulate 
business as soon as it is evident that present values 
will be maintained. There are light stocks of both 
woods and production this season will not be heavy 
enough to create a surplus. The English deal market is 
another factor which will tend to maintain spruce 
prices. It is stated that many of the New England 
mills will saw largely for the export market this season, 
and if this be true it will tend to further cut down the 
domestic supply. 

* * 

The condition of yellow pine yard stock has not been 
improved of late. ‘There has been a steady accumula- 
tion of this class of lumber at the mills this year, 
and in the face of a light demand it has been impos- 
sible to fully maintain prices. ‘he increase of mill 
stocks above referred to is not wholly due to light 
trade. The production has been much heavier than 
it was last year, owing to increases in mill capacity 
and running overtime. The mill men are now beginning 
to realize this phase of the situation and there is a 
growing feeling that something should be done to reduce 
the output until the production is brought down some- 
where near the requirements of current demand. In 
spite of the present unsteadiness of prices the outlook 
18 not regarded as unfavorable. Retailers have been 
drawing on stocks purchased earlier in the year and 
in many localities it is said are getting down to where 
they will have to make further purchases in the near 
future. Possibly values on yard stock may settle down 
to a lower basis, but most mill men are confident that 
the latter part of the year will bring with it enough 
trade to re-establish early spring values. The manu- 
facturing demand has let up a little recently, but the 
mills are still busy on this class of orders. It is stated 
that the labor troubles have begun to affect special 
lines as well as building trades, and even the railroads 
show a disposition to go slow in placing further orders. 
But in special lines there is plenty of business already 
on the books to keep the mills busy for two or three 
months and no one expects that prices will decline on 
this class of material. One big inquiry for bill stuff 
18 reported this week, involving about 50,000,000 feet 
to be used in the construction of the New York under- 
ground railway. The demand for export stock holds 
up well. Sawn timber is quoted at 16 cents at Mobile 
and some of the exporters there express the opinion 
thatthe price will go to 20 cents before fall. Inquiries 
are perhaps not quite so numerous the past week or 
two, but this is attributed to the high freight rates, 
Which as yet show no indication of a decline. The 
inquiry for kiln dried saps is active, prices ranging 
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from $12 to $15 a thousand at different points along 
the gulf coast. 
* * * 

The announcement last week that the North Carolina 
pine mills would reduce their output was taken by some 
as indicating a weakness in the market for that lumber. 
But it only indicates that the manufacturers are deter- 
mined to retain their firm hold on the situation. Prices 
have not eased off any, nor are they likely to. It is not 
denied that business has been a little quiet for a few 
weeks past, but stocks at the mills are light and the 
proposed reduction will prevent the accumulation of a 
surplus, 

” * * 

The hesitancy which is noticeable on the part of buyers 
in regard to other woods does not apply to cypress. The 
mills have been behind on orders for so long that no one 
seems to doubt the maintenance of present prices. 
Besides, the advance on cypress during the last year has 
not been so heavy as on most other woods, and present 
values are regarded as being conservative. The mill men 
are glad of an opportunity to gain a little in production 
over shipments and regard the outlook for the coming 
season as extremely favorable. Tank stock and some 
other specialties are bringing higher than list, but as a 
rule the list about represents selling prices. 

* * * 


The slump in prices for Washington red cedar shingles 
last week was not so great as first reports seemed to 
indicate. It was confined principally to cars in transit 
and already the market shows considerable recovery. 
The panicky feeling has about disappeared among the 
mill men and telegraphic advice on ‘thursday state that 
an arrangement has been reached to shut down the 
shingle mills for three weeks, while the lumber mills 
will reduce their shingle output by one-half. The 
rapid decline in prices on shingles was _ probably 
the most effective argument that could have been made 
in favor of shutting down. While values may not 
react to the former figures the outlook is not regarded 
by coast mill men as ‘being at all discouraging. The 
rush for the Cape Nome gold fields this spring is caus- 
ing a heavy demand for lumber in that direction, and 
it is estimated that during this month several cargoes, 
aggregating over 8,000,000 feet, will leave Puget sound 
for Cape Nome, The general demand for lumber on 
the coast is holding up well. 

4a * * 


In the hardwoods mill prices are being well main- 
tained. Southern advices indicate that manufacturers 
have a good supply of green stock and considerable dry 
lumber on hand, but they are not disposed to crowd 
the latter onto the market. Some items can be bought 
for less money than was asked for them two or three 
months ago, but there is no general decline. With the 
exception of basswood and red oak it is expected that 
the cut of northern hardwood this season will be avail- 
able at prices slightly under those ruling last fall. 
While dry basswood is scarce at present some of 
the new stock is expected to come on the market shortly 
and this may relieve the strain of demand somewhat. 
Poplar is one of the hardwoods that occupies an espe- 
cially strong position. The log supply at the mills is 
limited, stocks are light and demand good. No change 
is expected in prices at present, but any slight revival 
in demand would speedily bring about an advance. Cot- 
tonwood is improving somewhat in supply and prices 
have undergone a slight reaction, though no stocks of 
any size are as yet available. Quartered red oak is 
scarce and cannot be had in large quantities, but quar- 
tered white oak is offered freely at concessions under 
old prices, 


Northern Pine and Spruce. 


Chicago. Trade is quiet and the market a little 
weak, but no lower, is about the way Chicago whole- 
salers size up the situation. The demand for No. 3 and 
No. 4 boards, factory lumber and strips is keeping up 
well, with prices firmly maintained on these items. 
Demand for piece stuff is hardly up to the supply, 
however, and prices are off a little from the figures 
current last winter. The Chicago yards depend largely 
upon local trade for disposing of their piece stuff, and 
as the strike has tied up building for two months or 
more past this source of consumption has been prac- 
tically cut off. Nevertheless dealers have been working 
down their stocks during the last two or three weeks 
and now have them in pretty fair shape, although the 
aggregate is heavier than usual at this season of the 
year. 

Receipts of lumber by lake since the opening of navi- 
gation have been limited and confined chiefly to stock 
that was held in the north by local dealers. The first 
Lake Superior cargoes arrived the first of the week, 
but no lumber from that lake has come on the open 
market as yet. In fact, sales on the market have been 
confined so far to one or two cargoes and it cannot be 
said that prices for cargo lots have been determined by 
these few transactions. Offerings of cargo lots are 
likely to be limited during the early part of the season, 
for mill men are reported to be still holding to their 
former ideas of values. 

Lake freight rates are weakening a little. Vesselmen 
still claim to maintain the $3 rate from Lake Superior, 
but lumbermen here say that they would not make 
charters at over $2.50 and think they would have no 
trouble in getting that figure, although no actual char- 
ters at it are reported. On Lake Michigan the rate 
remains at eleven to twelve shillings, but as there are 
more boats offered than there are loads it is likely these 
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figures will be shaded a little in the near future. The 
cargo commission men say that there is more inquiry 
for shingles than for anything else by the cargo, and a 
number of sales have been made of shingles to arrive, at 
full former figures. 

There is no change to note at this writing in the labor 
situation. The contest between the contractors and 
labor unions has evidently reached the deadlock 
stage and may drag along for weeks to come, or may be 
suddenly settled should a break occur on either side. 
It is intimated that the laboring men themselves are 
becoming tired of inactivity and are willing a settle- 
ment should be made on almost any terms, but the biusi- 
ness agents are holding out for their full pound of flesh 
and the contractors refuse to have anything to do with 
negotiations in which the Building Trades’ Council is 
recognized. It is the general belief that a speedy set- 
tlement of the strike would result in an immediate 
resumption of activity in the lumber trade, but not 
much improvement can be expected in the local field 
until such a settlement is made. 

Some of the wholesale dealers here report a slight 
improvement in the country yard demand of late, but 
the buying from that source is confined to small orders 
and frequently for local shipment. “There is the kind of 
orders we are getting,” said one dealer the other day, 
throwing a letter across the desk to the Lumberman’s 
representative, which read as follows: “Please ship me 
at once 1,000 feet of 2x6—-6.” There is a fair inquiry 
for house and barn bills, but the main standby is the 
manufacturing demand. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 5. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 





MOOD vw ved concer secvededes sesecaeeuseuedésvecdeus 26,561,000 5,716,000 
WED vo ccce cccccccoccccsvseceesconycees esusdeceuns 27,461,000 7,886,000 
OO a ado csivictceds ddnvccsdctéecsecdadiat 900,000 2,170,000 


RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 to MAY 5 INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER, SHINGLES. 








1900 ...sccccvceccccece cove cece cece ccce cess cecess 356,383, 81,561,000 

1BOD 2... cececccccccccccccccees sees csrseesecesecs 280,814,000 38,980,000 

INCTOASE, 2.06 cece ceeees sees cece cesssecsees 75,569,000 42,572,000 

SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 5. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

1900 ...csecevecccccceecereccreccesscceesesereenes 16,315,000 6,9€3,000 

18OD ....ceccccccceercccccceccceececeeeceseseccere 13,648,000 3,899,000 

INCTOAKC, 2... cee cccccecesccececces cece eres 2,667,000 3,064,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO MAY 5 INCLUSIVE. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES 

1900 2.00. eceeecceeceeecceeecsserceeesseses sees s261,911,000 65,518,000 

LBD ose ccecees cere ccescenscseeccsseserssecseses 230,566,000 46,727,000 





WOR OGIDs once cn ccse cccnticnccsactsdectscdess 31,345,000 18,791,000 





Minneapolis, Minn. The traveling men generally 
report the conditions for trade to be excellent. A con- 
suming demand is increasing in volume and is reduc- 
ing the stocks in the hands of the dealers, who are just 
beginning to piece up. ‘The shipments from this market 
show an increase over last week, and are as large as the 
amount of dry stock on hand will warrant. The farmers 
are buying more freely than for some time past, and 
are feeling good over the generaly favorable prospect for 
crops. Inquiry from railroads, manufacturing estabish- 
ments, etc., are more numerous, but these buyers are not 
yet in the market to any great extent. The larger buyers 
who are not in immediate need of stock are waiting for 
lower prices. It is thought, however, that in this they 
are likely to be disappointed, and by all coming into the 
market at the same time the abnormal demand will 
create much the same condition that existed last July 
and August. 

Prices are considerably stronger, and the situation 
grows firmer as the season progresses. The mills at Minne- 
apolis are now sawing on a drive of about 50,000,000 
feet, which will be exhausted within a week or ten 
days. The only drive in the river between this point 
and Brainerd, Minn., is now at Homestead bar, about 
twenty miles this side of Brainerd. The dams have all 
béen opened, and it will be impossible to get this drive 
to the mills inside of a month or six weeks. The mills 
at this point will therefore be obliged to shut down for 
several weeks as soon as their present supply of logs 
is sawed. This curtailment of the cut will have a decided 
effect upon the market, which is already beginning to be 
felt. In additon to the serious situation here, many 
of the mills in northern Minnesota are also closed down, 
with no immediate prospects of starting. With a con- 
siderable curtailment of the cut facing them, and stocks 
of dry lumber more nearly exhausted than has ever been 
known, the manufacturers are not expressing much fear 
of the market. 

A significant feature of the business now being received 
is the fact that the majority of the orders received are 
from the country trade, whereas during the past several 
weeks this business has been light. 

Receipts and shipments during the week are as fol- 
lows: 

Receipts, ft.: Shipments, ft. 








Lee eee 90,000 1,575,000 
TE dciccabssveucdewd 240,000 1,470,000 
PE inc dccaescaris wkdea 240,000 1,425,000 
SD <4 6 akbar wereo MER 270,000 1,610,000 
ES 6 tc s60 bweenceage 225,000 1,140,000 
pe RE ie ee ee 210,000 1,425,000 
OPP CE CRETE Ore 1,275,000 8,645,000 
Preceding week............ 1,770,000 8,415,000 
pi ee ee 495,000 «Siar ie Wee 
WOON icc capititvetcian Hixénie 230,000 





Saginaw, Mich. No transactions in the cargo market 
have been reported during the week. Most of the plants | 
are running, but there has not been a large accumula- 
tion as yet. There is no change in quotations, and the 
situation is rather strong, the holders being firm in the 
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belief that the market will rule firm at ne lewer range 
of values than at present. 

The strike of carpenters at Saginaw, where 100 are 
out on a demand for an eight-hour day and nine hours’ 
pay, and of the boxmakers at the lower end of the 
river, has made business somewhat quiet, although the 
firms affected by the strikes are taking care of all busi- 
ness Offering. The yard wholesalers say business is a 
Jittle smaller in volume than last year, but better than 
any year prior to 1899 on this river, and very little 
complaint is heard. The market is firm and the rail 
movement moderately fair. Confidence is expressed that 
as the season advances there will be more activity. It 
is definitely decided that there will be a short stock of 
pine in lower Michigan and similar reports come from 
other points. A well informed lumberman stated yester- 
day that owing to dry weather in the northwest and 
the fire at Hull and Ottawa fully 650,000,000 feet less 
of lumber will be produced in Ontario and the north- 
west this season than in 1899. This must affect the 
market conditions materially. <A persistent effort has 
been made to pound down prices, but it has not suc- 
ceeded as yet. 


New York City. The stiffness in the price of north- 
ern pine brought about by the Ottawa fire continues, and 
very little is coming into this market. There are more 
orders and inquiries for eastern spruce, which is holding 
well at the average price, by boat, of 1, 14 and 2 inch, 
520 to $21. 


—_—_—_—eoroOroO 


Buffalo, N. Y. ‘There is not much improvement in the 
white pine trade. The east is still waiting for either lower 
prices or the consumer to go to work. It is reported that 
New York city has seldom sold so much real estate as 
of late and that it all appears to have been bought for. 
improvement, so dealers are sure that the trade is to 
come this season some time, if it does not happen to be 
now. ‘There is no slackening of the local price, for 
dealers say they can get no stock to replace sales for 
less than the asking price some months ago. The idea 
was that the saw mill men were not going to insist on 
their late advances, especially if the buyers held olf, 
but there does not seem to be stock enough ahead to 
make it necessary to weaken in producer’s prices. 

Now come two reasons for looking for a smaller sup- 
ply than was at first figured. The Hull-Ottawa fire has 
destroyed about 200,000,000 feet outright, and with it 
the mills that were to produce more. It will take 
months to rebuild these mills, and when they are run- 
ning their cut will be needed to make good the buildings 
destroyed. Then dealers are getting letters from beyond 
Lake Michigan stating that unless there are freshets 
right away, which are now hardly expected, there wiil 
be a good many logs left over. The cut is not large 
enough to stand these drafts on it, so that prices are 
against the buyer from the start. 

How the east will regard this new condition of things 
is to be found out later on. There is enough activity 
in the box factories to decrease the supply ot low-grade 
pine, and cutting-up grades are wanted, but the all 
around demand is lacking. There has been too much 
drumming trade as a rule, and the east, which is eager 
for any appearance of weakness, tries to take advantage 
of anything that has the smallest appearance of slack- 
ness and is ready to make all possible capital out of it. 
Still the belief is gaining strength that prices will grow 
firmer from this time on till the east is in line again. 


Boston, Mass. White pine has already shown the 
effects of the big fire in Ottawa, and added to this come 
scattered reports of a bite here and a bite there of new 
business. Reports are conflicting as to the going prices 
of pine, but the change from last week is not marked one 
way or the other. Some recessions in price have been 
made from time to time, but the general market dis- 
plays neither weakness nor a great amount of strength. 
As in other classes of lumber, the situation may be 
called dull rather than weak. One-inch fine common 
8 inches and up is sold at $45; 1l-inch selects 8 inches 
and up, $53; uppers, $67; l-inch No. 1 cuts, $36; 
l}-inch, $42.50; 14-inch, $44.50. 

Spruce manufacturers are a unit in their oft-asserted 
belief in the future stability of the spruce market. They 
point to the undoubted shortage of output for this year, 
and a convincing array of statistics is brought forth 
to demonstrate the fact that the very dull building 
season will easily take care of what lumber and logs are 
now available. The action of the car shippers, looking 
toward the restriction of the output during the present 
dull season has a salutary effect. The effect of the New 
York flurry has completely died away from the minds 
of sellers and buyers, and, so far as anything can be 
called strong that is exceedingly quiet in demand, spruce 
may be classed under that head. The same list which 
has held since last March is still in vogue, calling for 
$19 for 10 and 12 inch dimensions, $17 for 9-inch and 
under frames, etc.; $18.50 for 10 and 12 inch random 
lengths, 10 feet and up, ete. Heavy construction ‘has 
_ of fair dimensions, but small house building still 
ags. 

—ereror 


Philadelphia, Pa. There seems to have been more 
inquiries for spruce during the week and the dealers 
report a fair movement. Dry lumber is scarce, but the 
stocks at mills are accumulating fast and the dry stuff 
will come out in time. A feature of the market is 
that all the orders are rush orders, stuff being wanted 
on the minute, showing that buyers are holding off until 
the last moment. The outlook at New York is pleasing 
to the West Virginia shippers who expect some con- 
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siderable orders when the present stocks have been 
werked down. These are pretty considerable at present. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. A gradual improvement seems to be taking 
place in the general demand for white cedar products, 
notably for posts and poles, which are in comparatively 
good request. Cedar ties are also in somewhat better 
shape, though not sufliciently to improve prices. White 
cedar shingles are rather stagnant, but prices are being 
held steady. Stocks at northern points are well rounded 
out, and there is no surplus anywhere of long poles, 
which are on the contrary reported in scanty supply. 


Hardwoods. 


Chicago. ‘Trade at the Chicago hardwood yards con- 
tinues inactive. Most of the small manufacturing 
plants, particularly those engaged in planing mill work, 
are still shut down. The furniture manufacturing indus- 
try, which has been depended upon to a considerable 
extent by the local yards for some of their trade, is 
not now a very heavy buyer, as trade in that line has 
fallen off. ‘The car building establishments and agri- 
cultural implement works, generally speaking, are well 
supplied with stocks of lumber, in most cases suflicieut 
to keep them through the season, if not longer. Ot 
course, they are in the market for some small items of 
stock from time to time, but are not constant nor heavy 
buyers. ‘The result is that the local hardwood trade 1s 
indifferent, to say the least. ‘The strikes are still inter- 
fering with building operations of any consequence in 
the city and suburbs, so that consumption for interior 
finish or similar purposes is at a minimum, Under 
these circumstances it is not to be wondered at that 
the local hardwood yards are doing little if any business, 
the local consumption probably not amounting to more 
than 10 percent of normal volume. 

On the other hand, the firms and yards doing a car- 
load shipping business to outside points still report 
activity in some quarters, although eastern demand has 
fallen off materially of late. A good proportion of the 
present demand, however, is on old orders, it being the 
general report that inquiries are not coming in with 
the urgency that characterized them some time ago. 

Prices at first hands are being well maintained, much 
better in fact than the slow trade of the last few weeks 
would seem to warrant. Advices trom southern points 
are to the effect that the manufacturers are well sup- 
plicd with green stock and have considerable dry on 
hand and are not yet weakening perceptibly on values. 
However, some items can be bought for considerably less 
than was asked for them two months ago. 

So far as northern stocks are concerned there is a 
general disposition on the part of manufacturers to hold 
on at firm figures. A meeting of Wisconsin hardwood 
men was held in Milwaukee last week, at which prices 
were adjusted to the changed conditions to some extent, 
and the new cut will be available at from $1 to $2 below 
the old prices, exception being made, however, on 
basswood and red oak, both of which are exceedingly 
scarce. There is a general idea among northern hard- 
wood men that about 50 percent more stock is available 
this season than there was last year. Basswood is in 
much better supply, and while dry stocks are scarce at 
the moment it will not require more than a week or 
two of good drying weather for considerable of the 
new stock now in pile to be in good shipping condition. 
The only advance made in the basswood list was on 
12-foot, 12-inch boards, which were advanced to $28 at 
Wausau. A slight advance was made on low-grade 
ash, but most items were reduced $1 to $2. Northern 
white oak was also slightly shaded in price, but the 
conditions existing in red oak were regarded as being 
so favorable that it was thought no difficulty would be 
experienced in obtaining the full list price. 

Southern ash is reported in good supply, prices being 
somewhat under those that have hitherto ruled. Cot- 
tonwood is also improving in supply and prices are 
undergoing a slight reaction, although no stocks of 
any importance are yet available. Gum is in pretty 
fair demand and stocks of dry lumber are not particu- 
larly heavy. Quartered white oak continues weak in price 
and stocks, it is believed, are full enough to satisfy the 
requirements of the trade for this season, so that no 
advance can be safely predicted. Quartered red oak is 
scarce and cannot be had in measurable quantities. It 
is one of the firmest items on the list. 


St. Louis, Mo. The hardwood situation in and around 
this market does not show many changes since last 
report. With both buyer and seller it seems to be a 
period of uncertainty, neither feeling anxious to push 
things. Whatever price shading there may be on some 
woods is having little effect in promoting trades, con- 
sumers and other buyers not feeling justified in mak- 
ing heavy purchases at the present time. 

he wholesalers report that country conditions have 
not improved since last report. The majority of the 
woodworking factories are still run on full time but 
the same conservatism in buying prevails as during the 
latter part of — Thus far the labor troubles do 
not seem to be affecting the consumption of hardwoods 
te any marked extent. 

It is worthy of remark that the hardwood receipts of 
this market are less than one-half of what they were 
a month ago. Those who could foresee the situation have 
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been arranging to hold stock at the mills until it was 
sold and the receipts at present really represent actual 
sales. 

Operators on the Tennessee river report that there 
is very little more lumber to be brought out of that 
river at the present time. During the whole spring 
buying and shipping have been very active and there is 
nothing left at the mills. A heavy buyer who has 
just made the rounds of that territory says there 
is not more than 100,000 feet of oak on the bank await- 
ing shipment. 

Of the oaks red is still stronger than white. Local 
yards show little desire to increase their stocks of either 
plain or quartered white but all are willing to absorb 
whatever red there is on the market. One inch plain 
red is the most desirable. 

Poplar is coming in more freely than at last report 
and is in good demand. Stocks of upper grades will 
stand increasing and purchases are being made accord 
ingly. Squares are also in good demand but are not 
moving as easily as at last report. 

Ash, gum, hickory and the other hardwoods hand‘ 
on this market are moving with less freedom than they 
were a week ago, the one exception being cottonwood. 


New York City. More ash is coming into the mar- 
ket than has been the case for some time, while the mills 
appear to be also catching up on orders of quartered 
oak, which ranges in price from $60 for narrow strips 
to $80 for the wide. Poplar is quite stiff in price and 
there is a good call. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is an increased amount of con- 
fidence in the future of hardwood lumber. It is be- 
lieved that such little slacking off as has been permitted 
with one or two woods was because they were out of 
line and the fact that such woods as birch are showing 
additional strength is certainly a good indication that 
there are to be firm conditions from this time on. It is 
true that there are manufacturers here now and then 
from the southwest offering quartered oak at less than 
the asking prices here, but there are two good reasons 
for this. In the first place it is nothing better than 
untrimmed circular-saw lumber and will not sell any- 
where ‘alongside of good band-sawed stock, and the see 
ond reason is what the seller will admit, if he has to, 
that he is obliged to sell in order to pay for the lumber. 
There are no such dealers here and there is no home 
weakness, The report is unanimous on that point, and 
it is not believed that the small outside offerings can 
make the price. There will be none too much stock 
for the trade. The scare in hardwood that was to 
come in millions from Michigan is over, for it was not 
there in any such quantity. As to other hardwoods 
there is not stock enough to weaken it to anyone who 
wants it. 


Boston, Mass. Good judges of the market are now 
wondering just how to describe the present condition 
of affairs in the hardwood market. ‘lhe value is still 
there in all classes, as far as value is made by the scar- 
city or abundance of the lumber in question. ‘To be sure 
the attention of the hardwood men has been directed 
toward the getting out of large quantities of quartered 
oak during the past year, but the lively demand of a 
few months ago, coupled with the various conditions of 
weather and water, have favored the maintenance of 
good strong prices. A prominent dealer recently made 
the remark that he regretted a month or two ago to see 
the price of quartered oak advance beyond $65, and he 
was correspondingly glad now to see the price settle 
back to about that figure, and believed it would not go 
lower. The tone of the whole market will be the more 
healthy for a settling down of some of the abnormally 
high prices, and a steadying of the whole list along a 
more equitable level; $65 to $68 now represents the going 
price on quartered oak of nice quality. The movement 
is slight in quantity, but there seems to be no indica- 
tion of lower prices than the present level. Plain oak is 
quite active, and the present shortage of stock it appears 
will allow for an easy holding of the present range of 
prices. Red oak is moving in quiet and small volume 
and is fairly well sustained in price. 

Ash is reported rather stiff in some quarters and 
quite the reverse in others. Elm is moving quietly and 
finding the greater part of its market among the piano 
manufacturers. Maple shows no change from its rather 
sluggish condition. The fact is there is little, if any, of 
the hardwoods to be had to fill a sudden demand, and 
little demand to use up what there is. 


Baltimore, Md. The hardwoods have eased off lately. 
Some woods show a greater decline than others, 
but even the most pronounced drop is as yet not espe- 
cially pronounced. Stocks have not so far been reach- 
ing the market in especially large quantities, the roads 
having been unfavorable for hauling. But a long spell 
of dry weather is likely to change this soon, and the 
situation may be appreciably affected thereby. Values 
still keep relatively high, and this fact, together with 
the advance in freight rates across the Atlantic, has had 
a retarding effect upon the export trade. Foreign buy- 
ers object to paying the prices demanded and hold off 
in the expectation that a decline will take place before 
long. Much lumber is being shipped from gulf ports, 
and the stocks held abroad do not appear to be de- 
creasing. 


New Orleans, La. The hardwood market is still 
glutted with low-grade stock, particularly staves, which 
are hardly worth their freight, in some instances, a8 
so little care has been taken in their production. As 
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freight rates continue high the export movement is of 
very restricted proportions. ‘There is not as much ton- 
nage as might be desired, and altogether the aspect of 
affairs is not all that could be asked. When it comes 
to a matter of demand and prices there is no trouble, 
for foreign buyers are willing to pay for what they 
want and pay for it well. The trouble is that the for- 
eign markets have been loaded up with improperly man- 
ufactured consignment stuff. 





Hemlock. 


As was predicted last week, it was decided at the 
meeting of Wisconsin hemlock manufacturers, held in 
Milwaukee on Friday of last week, to reaflirm former 
prices, maintaining a differential of $1.50 a thousand 
as compared to white pine. Trade is not especially 
active just now, because retailers are buying from hand 
to mouth, but the growth of demand for hemlock dur- 
ing the past year inspires the belief that there will be 
a market for all the hemlock that is cut in the west 
during the coming season. That there will be a material 
increase in the output as compared with last year no 
one denies. But many retailers who never before 
handled hemlock have put in stocks of piece stuff and 
strips recently, there being a growing call for the latter 
for sheathing purposes and for roof boards. 

There has been more or less talk of late about lower 
than list prices, but when these reports are traced down 
it is usually found they originate in sales which have 
been made in the larger centers like Chicago for the 
purpose of disposing of certain items that may have 
been in oversupply in particular instances. In the 
country trade hemlock prices hold up reasonably well, 
and it the pine market shall be sustained are not ex- 
pected to develop any further weakness. 

In the Pennsylvania field the hemlock prices are 
lower than they were a month or two months ago, but 
as the last advance in that territory was admittedly for 
the purpose of shutting off orders, the decline later 
does not necessarily indicate a general weakness in the 
situation. At New York city and Boston hemlock prices 
seem to be maintained, while throughout the east gen- 
erally it is stated that stocks now in the hands of manu- 
facturers and wholesalers are not sufficient to last two 
months under normal conditions. There is practically 
no dry stock at the mills and a firm feeling prevails 
among the manufacturers generally. 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is an increased interest in 
hemlock just now, if only to find how the Michigan cut 
which is coming in from this time on will affect the 
general trade. ‘There is some selling below base price, 
but it is for the most part quite as far below the best 
in quality. It seems to be the rule to cut the price 
of hemlock and other lumber that goes to the Pan- 
American construction, but that will not affect the 
regular price. A leading firm that is now closing a 
deal for additional Pennsylvania stumpage declares 
that the hemlock will cost $12, and if it cannot be sold 
for more there will be no profit on it. So there will be 
small disposition to reduce prices there. 








Boston, Mass. Hemlock is reported at slightly 
lower prices from time to time, but these instances could 
hardly be said to represent the tone of the market. It 
would seem that the present base should be held without 
difficulty. The lumber is more freely offered, of course, 
than was the case a short time ago, but the scarcity 
of hemlock at that time was abnormal, and neither to 
be expected nor desired. 





New York City. Although there are rumors that 
hemlock, affected to some extent by the break in prices 
of $1 in Philadelphia, has been offered here at $17, the 
larger dealers deny the story and say that official prices 
are being strongly upheld. The demand is quite a fair 
one and the supply is adequate to all calls. 





Philadelphia, Pa. The hemlock situation shows 
practically no change from last report. ‘The demand 
has slackened in consequence of the strike, but apart 
from this yard men are still indisposed to invest, even 
at the new figures. They believe them still too high 


and are waiting to see what will turn up. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. The demand for poplar remains fair com- 
pared with that for many of the other hardwoods. Stocks 
are so light and so difficult to replenish that dealers are 
not willing to let any of it get away unless at the best of 
prices. There is an excellent demand for saps reported 
among the local yards, which is quite in contrast with 
the condition existing in the demand for that grade 
several months ago. Box boards and thick clears are in 
moderate request, though the condition of the stocks in 
those grades would not stand a much heavier demand 
than ig existing. For firsts and seconds, common and 
cull, there is a pretty regular call, and it is doubtful 
Whether supplies can be kept on hand in sufficient quan- 
tity to keep the trade satisfied. Should the local strikes 
be settled soon, there is no doubt that the available 
supply would be far below the requirements for some 
time to come. Stocks of logs at some of the Kentucky 
and Ohio river mills are not large, low water in the 


— having prevented the floating of logs to milling 
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Boston, Mass. The only concessions from the range 
of price represented by $38 to $40 for l-inch firsts and 
seconds are in the case of unattractive stocks of port- 
able mill poplar. Nice stocks of poplar bring about as 
much as they ever did, except in some extreme cases of 
dire need on the part of the seller. Poplar is conceded 
to be in a good strong position by all hands; 1l-inch 
firsts and seconds is still quoted at $38 to $40; 14, 14 
and 2 inch, $40 to $41; 3 and 4 inch, $43 to $45; 4-inch 
squares, $38; 5 and 6 inch squares, $40; 7 and 8 inch 
squares, $42; 10 and 12 inch squares, $44 to $46; 1-inch 
saps or selects, $32; §-inch, $30 to $32. However 
apathetic the demand at the local yards may be, the 
retailer would find it difficult to replenish at much if 
anything less than the above figures. 

Baltimore, Md. One of the most active woods at the 
present time is poplar, which can be sold at top-notch 
prices, and is in strong demand both here and abroad. 
Large quantities of poplar are being sent to foreign ports 
and the mills are compelled to run full time to meet the de- 
mand. The conditions which now prevail are in marked 
contrast with last year, when nobody appeared to want 
the wood at any price, and when the best grades went 
begging. So far nothing has developed to indicate an 
early cessation in the requirements, and poplar men 
are correspondingly elated. 

Cincinnati, O. Business is not rushing. There is not 
so palpably apparent the feeling of independence on the 
part of the holders of dry stocks that has marked the 
trade for many months past. Some of these holders 
seemed concerned over the prospect, or rather, perhaps, 
the lack of prospective customers. However, the veter- 
ans are not losing any sleep in this connection, it would 
seem. Some croakers are hoarsely intimating that the 
ides of July, when the present cut of timber may be 
expected, will see things changed, and not for the ben- 
efit of these holders of dry stocks. There does not 
appear to be, however, any perceptible weakening of 
prices, or intimation of it to the naked eye, unless in 
quartered oak, in the entire market. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis,Mo. ‘The yellow pine wholesalers having 
offices in this city report pretty generally that the situ- 





ation has not improved during the past week. There 
is a lack of business that is affecting all alike. Those 


whose business is mostly in the eastern country are get- 
ting a little the best of it but sales are slower every- 
where than they were two weeks ago. Weather condi- 
tions have been fully up to expectaions in the northern 
retail country and the retailers report that there is a 
very fair amount of building being done by the farmers. 
The retailers in St. Louis and other large cities reached 
by the St. Louis wholesalers report an almost absolute 
dearth of business, due to the labor troubles. 

Conditions at the mills are entirely favorable for the 
manufacturing of lumber. Enough orders are on hand 
to run the mills an average of three weeks, which makes 
the immediate future safe from any serious difficulty. 
The mills along tidewater report a better state of affairs 
than the interior mills and have a goodly number of 
orders on hand. 

The question of reducing the output of the mills is 
being seriously considered by the manufacturers, A 
number of the local people express the opinion that it 
is wise to take this action and thus prevent a serious 
stock accumulation at the mills. The labor troubles 
which now envelop the country seem to be growing more 
serious instead of showing improvement as had been 
expected and it is argued that the consumption of stock 
will continue below the output until difficulties of this 
cliaracter have been settled. It is generally agreed that 
there is nothing the matter with trade which will not 
be over as soon as there is an end to the labor troubles 
and the reduction of the output to the consumption basis 
until that time arrives seems to be the most feasible 
solution of the problem. 

Chicago. Calls for yellow pine in this market aside 
from an occasional inquiry for timber or car material 
are few and far between, although the wholesale yards 
are taking on considerable stock from time to time for 
their mixed car trade. The demand for local consump- 
tion, however, is light in consequence of the continuance 
of the strikes and the low stage of building operations. 
There is some call for rough finishing, but it is more 
occasional than regular, there being little life to the 
demand for any of the grades. As for prices, they are 
considerably below the normal, that is, as compared 
with the basis established last fall and winter, offerings 
being freely rhade here several dollars below the list of 
March 1, to say nothing of that of April 16. 

Reports from the yellow pine manufacturing regions 
state that stocks are not overabundant, although there 
is more lumber on hand at most of the mills than the 
current demand is able to care for. Everything in the 
shape of yard stock is weak. ‘Those who handle car 
and railroad material report a continuance of the splen- 
did demand that has prevailed in this kind of stock for 
a year past. Orders still come in with considerable 
freedom and mill men keep well behind in filling them. 
The output of many mills for this sort of stock remains 
below the requirements. Prices on all sorts of car 
material, including railway ties and bridge timbers, 
keep firm and are likely to remain so during the 
balance of the season, with prospects for an advance 
if the demand keeps up long at is present proportions. 
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Kansas City, Mo. A good demand for yellow pine is 
reported by manufacturers who cut timbers, railroad 
and car stuff. Aside from this the trade is dull. Orders 
from the large cities have been curtailed on account 
of strikes, and out through the country the deal- 
ers are only placing orders when they have to. 
As retail stocks are pretty full and the demand is 
not very brisk, they are not compelled to buy 
much stuff and the country trade since the first 
of the month has been below normal. The mar- 
ket is in a disturbed ‘state and dealers who really 
want to put in-more stock are afraid to do so. At 
the meeting at St. Louis last. week the April 16 list 
was suspended indefinitely and all agreements declared 
off. The dealers all know this by this time, as a number 
of special circulars offering concessions from the reg- 
ular list have been sent out. The price is anything 
the manufacturer or wholesaler chooses to make, and 
the result is an entire lack of uniformity. Some con- 
cerns have business and are making few if any con- 
cessions. Others are making marked reductions on some 
items, while holding others firm. Still others are mak- 
ing concessions of $1 or more on anything on the list. 
As long as this condition exists the dealers will hold 
off their orders all they can, as with the market in its 
present condition the feeling is that next week, or next 
month, prices will be still lower. No material improve- 
ment in the situation can be expected for the next 
thirty days or so, as the retail demand will not increase 
much before the wheat is harvested, and the dealers 
will continue to place their orders only as they are 
compelled to have the stock. 

New Orleans, La. ‘There has been little, if any, 
change in the yellow pine market. Prices are still 
inclined to be weak, although the demand is good, 
especially for the export trade. ‘here is a heavy call 
for car material, and the spring trade may now be con- 
sidered on in full swing. Locally there is but little 
doing, and the yards are not being kept very busy. 
There is every prospect, however, that business will pick 
up considerably in the next thirty days. ‘There is 
plenty of building in prospect, and dealers are inclined 
to believe that they will have a good year. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. The North Caroline pine trade, all 
things considered, is in excellent condition. Prices are 
firm, stocks on hand ample and not excessive and the 
situation is being held well in hand by conservative 
manufacturers, Vessels and cars are in ample supply. 
Rates to New York and sound ports average $2.50; to 
Boston, $3 to $3.25. 











Baltimore, Md. The North Carolina pine trade is in a 
state ot indecision and uncertainty, Considerable lumber 
is ni. ving and the yards appear to be well stocked, but no 
one seems able to forecast with any degree of assurance 
what the future may bring forth. Prices appear to 
be fairly well maintained, but an increase in stocks at 
milling points and the decision of the North Carolina 
Pine Association to shut down the mills two days in 
each week suggests a prospect of overproduction, which 
would serve to depress values, As reported at the meet- 
ing of the association which decided upon the shut 
down, the increase in supplies was only 8,000,000 feet 
last month, a quantity which cuts a small figure in the 
total output, but the fact that such a step was deemed 
expedient nevertheless indicates the possibility of a 
change in the business conditions. Edge box keeps up 
very well in price, the only decided point of weakness 
being in small joist and scantlings, which have been 
dull for a long time past. Large quantities of Nos. 1 
and 2 are going abroad, and intermediate grades can be 
placed without difficulty. Some of the mills were 
obliged to continue in operation without stoppage be- 
cause they have large orders on hand and must fill 
them within a given time. 





Boston, Mass. The level of prices held by the last 
list of the North Carolina pine manufacturers has been 
in the main fairly well sustained, although some slight 
recessions have taken place. Very recently one hears 
of a trifle of a decline, which report cannot be abso- 
lutely substantiated when run to earth. Boston dealers 
are of the general opinion that the lumber itself, as well 
as the stumpage, is at present scarce enough to warrant 
a holding of the present prices, if not a small advance 
at some future time, though not in the immediate 
present, 





Cypress. 





Chicago. While the local consumption of cypress at 
this time is comparatively light, there is nevertheless a 
good demand and anything that could be brought for- 
ward for immediate consumption would be quickly dis- 
posed of. Cypress mill representatives say that they are 
considerably behind their orders in some items of stock, 
of which the mills have a very light supply. Green- 
house stock has been selling actively of late, and con- 
siderable tank lumber is also being disposed of, although 
the regular season of demand for the latter sort of 
material is almost over. Sales of dry stock are being 
made at full list prices, and in some instances slightly 
above, and the situation promises to continue strong 
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through the season regardless of the weakness displayed 
in other kinds of lumber. 


St. Louis, Mo. It seems to be a fact that cypress 
has been atlected to a less extent by the present quietude 
than any other wood. ‘The knowledge that the mills, 
for some time, have been unable to cope with the demand 
is having its effect in keeping things on a firm basis. For 
nearly a year dealers in cypress have been unable to 
purchase stock on a better than three months’ delivery 
basis and millions of feet have changed hands where a 
greater time than this was demanded. With this condi- 
tion of affairs so apparent, the consumers of cypress 
are buying almost, it not quite, as much stock as they 
were a few weeks ago. Stock cannot be purchased at 
the present time for delivery in less than two to three 
months and the people do not expect the general dull- 
ness to last for that length of time. A feature of the 
local situation which will have no small effect in hold- 
ing things on a firm basis is the destruction by fire of 
nearly 3,000,000 feet of dry upper grade stock that was 
in pile in St. Louis. This fire occurred on May 5 and it 
also destroyed sash, doors and blinds—mostly made 
from cypress—to the value of almost $20,000. The 
cypress which was burned was the dry uppers out of 
one of the largest stocks in the country and it pre- 
cluded the possibility of anything in the nature of a 
slump in local values or demand. The country trade 
shows a fairly good volume of business and values are 
being fully sustained. Reports from the mills are to 
the effect that shipments are going forward with great 
freedom and that the situation has improved from that 
point of view. Local receipts have been very light dur- 
ing the past week, but will show gains during the next 
few weeks. 

The dealers in this market take a roseate view of 
the situation and have no complaint to make at the 
outlook. 


New Orleans, La. Although a great many orders 
have been shipped out within the past week, the amount 
of business of the cypress mills is greater now than it 
has been at any time during the year, and the manu- 
facturers are beginning to believe that they will never 
be able to catch up with business again. ‘Lhe stocks are 
not growing any larger but as a general rule they are 
better assorted than they were sume weeks back, and 
it is possible to get out orders more promptly. Mill 
men are enthused over the outlook and claim that if 
they did not get in another order for sixty days they 
would have enough business on hand at the expiration 
of that period to run their mills full time for a month 
to come. 


New York City. ‘There is one stock in the market 
of which many pleasant things can be said in perfect 
truth. This is cypress, for which there is a lively call, 
with prices decidedly stiff. lt is because there is no dry 
stock to be had here. The conditions are likely to last 
for another month or six weeks, seeing that it will be all 
of that time before there is any appreciable stock in the 
market. 


Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. On account of the coast situa- 
tion this market was considerably demoralized the early 
part of last week. However, it is now showing a better 
tone and values have firmed up during the week, although 
they have not yet regained all they lost in the recent 
slump. Prices are irregular as yet, and it will take 
some time for the market to fully recover. The lowest 
point at which offerings were made of red cedar in this 
market is reported to have been $1.90 at the hight of the 
excitement. The market has regained strength and none 
can be had at that figure today. Demand has increased 
somewhat under the impetus of lower prices, but many 
dealers were frightened at the slump and are holding 
off until there is a trifle more of stability to the situa- 
tion. 


Kansas City, Mo. The Red Cedar Shingle Associa- 
tion has suspended temporarily judging from the prices 
that are being made. There has been a light demand for 
the past sixty days. The dealers did not buy as was 
expected, and stocks accumulated at the mills, so that as 
expressed by one prominent wholesaler here, there are 
two cars for every one wanted and the manufacturers 
are anxious to dispose of their stocks. Prices are very 
weak as compared to the quotations of a few weeks ago, 
and unless the demand improves materially before long 
they are bound to go still lower. Cypress shingles are 
firm, and prices are reported a little higher than they 
have been, but the demand for cypress shingles in this 
territory is limited, and they are carried in stock by 
only comparatively few of the dealers. 


New Orleans, La. The shingle market is on a boom. 
This statement must not be construed to mean that ex- 
traordinary prices are being realized for all grades, for 
as a matter of fact the immense volume of low-grade 
shingles moved in the past few weeks has been moved at 
prices in which there was no great fortune for the man- 
ufacturer. There are no high-grade shingles to be had— 
absolutely no best shingles being available. A large 
number of orders for primes have come in in the past 
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two weeks, and the stock of this grade is now at a 
remarkably low ebb. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is a firm holding of all sorts 
of shingles, with stocks everywhere light. Some of the 
dealers are about out and though 2,600,000 of them 
arrived last week, still it will be some time before there 
is a full supply, and as the idea that there is to be a 
shortage continues the holding will everywhere be firm. 
Red cedars will soon begin to come in by lake, and there 
ought to be a good supply of white cedars. The price 
of all will be on the former basis of $4 for best 18-inch, 
though this market uses few of this length. White 
cedars will be a trifle lower than this. There will be 
few hemlocks. 


Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 
For one week, - ° ° 
For two weeks, - - - ° 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
.7 e hh. 


26 cents a line. 
46 cents a line. 


No display pt th dings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


Wanted:Cmployees _| 


WANTED-—AT ONCE 40 TO 50 
Good mill-wrights at Atkinson. Mich. Good wages paid. 
Address METROPOLITAN LUMBER CO., 
Atkinson, Iron Co,, Mich. 


WANTED-GANC SAWYER. 
First class Wickes’ gang sawyer. State wages and reference. 
Apply J.J. NEWMAN LUMBER COMPANY, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
WANTED—A FIRST CLASS TRAVELLER. 
An energetic, well posted traveller for Southern Iowa and 
Northern Missouri. Must be able to oars ordinary odd work. 
THE U. N. ROBERTS CO., Davenport, Iowa. 


WANTED-—AN UP-TO-DATE MAN 

To superintend the manufacture and sale of white pine lumber. 
Should know the trade in Michigan, Indiana and Illinois. 

Address ‘‘B. B, 5,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 
A bright energetic poms man who speaks both German and 
English fluently to sell lumber at retail in suburbs of Chicago. 
Address L. H. T., care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A BAND SAWYER. 
Must be competent and fast. State experience and wages. 
Permanent job to the right man. 
Address “B. B, 1,"" care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
To fill position of city soliciting salesman in Chicago. In answer- 
ing state what experience have had and in what lines of trade. 
ddress ‘,B. B, 2,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
Experienced in buying and selling hardwoods to take charge of 
hardwood department in connection with a large wholesale lum- 
ber concern located in Chicago. State experience and idea as 
to salary. references, etc. 
ddress “B. B, 3."" care of American Lumberman. 






































WANTED-—TRAVELING SALESMAN 
For Indiana and Illinois to pepyencns a Chicago lumber concern. 
Address “B. B, 4,” care of American Lumberman. 


May 12, 1900, 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER. 
One thoroughly conversant with modern band saws and steam 
feeds. Work the year round for the right man. 
ASTORIA VENEER MILLS, Long Island City, N. y, 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE INSPECTOR. 

A first class experienced man; one who is familiar with al) 
grades of yeilow pine, particularly long leaf. No application wijj 
be considered unless good reliable references are furnished, 
Apply immediately, stating experience and particulars to 

D. L. GILLESPIE & CO. 





Bank of Commerce Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED-—INSPECTOR 
Single band mill, West Virginia. Oak, Poplar and Chestnut. 
“HARDWOOD,” care of American Lumberman, 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED TRAVELING MEN 
To sell yellow pine for first class concern, in Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, - 
uri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas. Address with 
references, etc., “A, A. 9,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—STENOGRAPHER 
Who understands bookkeeping and who has had experience in 
the lumber business. Lumber tallyman familiar with cypress 
grades. Address T. GORDON REDDY, Jr., 
Agent for Estate Wm. Cameron, Bowie, La. 





DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 

Try a small advertisement in the ‘‘Wanted Employment Col- 

umn” of the American Lumberman. It goes into the offices of 
all the leading lumber industries in the world. 


[ Wanted: Cmployment 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By first class band saw filer. Take care of two mills. Guarantee 
work will suit. Best references, 
Address A. E. CAMPBELL, care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER, 
Lumber buyer or inspector. Can furnish good references. 
Address BOX 565, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


WANTED—OFFICE SITUATION 
By experienced bookkeeper, fine penman, acurate, rapid, neat, 
high-class work. Good references. Salary moderate. 
Address ‘‘H. R.,”’ 91 Canal St,, Room 4, Grand Rapids, Mich 
WANTED-SITUATION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard. Have had nine years experience. 
Address LOCK BOX 194, Onarga, ll. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SALESMAN. 
Situation by young man with eleven years experience in yellow 
ine business as salesman. Competent to handle any class of 
rade. Address *B. B. 7,”’ care of the American Lumberman, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Or stenographer by experienced man with best of references. 
Address “B. B, 8,” care of American Lumberman. 





























WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Reliable, sober and best of references. Can bring first class 


sawyer if wanted. 
. Address “FILER,” 117 Irving St., Olean, N.Y. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
As band saw filer and hammerer. 25 years experience with saws. 
Address “'B, B. 12,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION BY SAWYER. 
Either band or circular. Can give good references. 
Address “B. B. 10,” care of American Lumberman. 











WANTED-POSITION. 
Young man with best reference and good experience desires 
position as shipper, yard manager, salesman or in other capacity 
with retail lumber or builders’ supply dealers. Ohio or Pennsy)- 
vania. Address “A. G.,’”’ care of American Lumberman. 


A GOOD BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN 
Who understands the lumber business, wants position. Employed 
at present but wants a change. Best of references furnished. 

Address “‘B. B. 17.” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION 
As experienced timber estimator with some reliable firm to lo- 
cate, take options and buy money making tracts of timber. For 
particulars address H. T. BRIDWELL, Farmers, Ky. 


WANTED-POSITION. 
Position wanted by a No. 1 circular filer and sawyer. Under- 
stands hammering. 20 years experience. Best references. 
Address BOX C.,” Farmers, Ky, 








WANTED—FOREMAN. 
A first class saw mill foreman fornorthern Wisconsin. Address 
giving references, ‘H. I. L.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


A hemlock and yellow pine salesman for western Pennsylvania 
and eastern Ohio, Apply wee ry yy 
,804 PARK BLDG., Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN. 

A bright, hustling young man to sell hemlock and hardwoods 
for us in western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio territory. Give 
references and gs eg 

Address L. L. SATLER LUMBER CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMEN 
To sell fir in straight car load lots and mixed with shingles in the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, Iowa and Wisconsin. 
ROY & ROY, Seattle, Wash. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED TRAVELING MAN 
To sell yellow pine on commission in Mlindis, Indiana and Ohio. 
SO. MO. PINE LBR. CO., St. Joseph, Mo. 


WANTED—YARD MAN 


In retail yard competent to wait on customers, load wagons, pile 
lumber, etc. ddress 
“WESTERN INDIANA,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A CONTRACTOR 
For logs. 25,000 feet per day for five years. 
THE PINE HILL LUMBER CO., Pine Hill, Ala. 


WANTED—SETTERS. 

Two competent, reliable and well recommended setters, prefer- 
ably with some knowledge of sawing. Location, desirable one, 
ou Mississippi river, in Iowa. Address, stating wages, and en- 
closing references, 























“A. A. 1,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS BAND SAW FILER. 
One capable of making, brazing, hammering and taking care of 
10 inch blades. Work the year round for the right man. 
ASTORIA VEN MILLS, Long Island City, N. Y- 





WANTED-—SITUATION AT M'LL : 
As bookkeeper. tallyman, shipping clerk or salesman. Eleven 
years in lumber business. Young, married. References, all for- 
mer employers. 
Address “TALLYMAN,” care of American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED-BY EXPERT FILER. 
Single or double band mill. Expect good wages. Will send 
references on soemente* 
Address “‘B, B. 15,’’ care of American Lumberman. — 


WANTED-SITUATION AS MANAGER 


Of retail yard or bookkeeper.” Best references. 
. ‘Address LOCK BOX 13. Mt. Hope, Kas. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS INSPECTOR. 
Fifteen years experience handling hardwoods and cypress. 


Reference Al. ddress 
“CYPRESS,” care of American Lumberman. — ' 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard or salesman. Al references. 
Address LOCK BOX 4, Lenox lows. 


WANTED POSITION i 

As planing mill foreman by a man 32 years old. 12 years expe : 

ence as foreman. Best of reference and a hustler. Would pre 
fer Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan or the Pacific coast. 

Address “A. A. 8,” care of American Lumberman. — 

















WANTED-POSITION AS HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Shipper or yard foreman. 12 years experience. Can give bes 
references. 

Address “A. A. 12,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION nd 
By first class band saw filer, fully competent, steady, sober 
reliable, Address “FILER,” care of American Lumberman, 


WANTED-—SITUATION 
As stair builder, foreman and detailer of fine interior finish, UP 
to date. Address “‘W. 2,” care of American Lumberman, 














